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“Walional ALPHA-DIGIT POST-TRONIC Machines save us 60% 


annually on our investment!” —BROOKLINE SAVINGS & TRUST COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“WA } >f the first banks to use Na- sonnel and audit costs are direct benefits. 


_ 


tional's f T-Th J Machine with Alpha- We post with Alpha-Digit Comparison as 
int selection fast as other bo eepers posting the same 
yrowing banks in the workload with numeric comparison. 
tivity has expanded “The immediate economies with the POST- 
had to be taken. Ten TRONIC ... the nucleus for complete bank 
e inadequate. Be- automation . . . prompted our decision to 
operated purchase National's Magnetic Character 
} ime book- Sorter and peripheral equipment. We 
keepers. Als vertime was increasing costs. to be one of the first fully automated banks. 
“Now 10 National POST-TRONIC Ma- “We estimate National POST-TRONIC Ma- 
chines do the work of 20 conventional ma- chines save 60% annually on our investment.” 
chines on one shift. Electronic one-run posting, 
a better floor plan, and a 55% saving in per- SKA crab 2. 
J.R. Pursell, Jr., President Brookline Savings & Tr ist Company 
THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 
1,039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES...75 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 
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1956 1957 1958 1959 
1946 Year Month Week § Latest 
Average Ago Ago Ago Week 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... . . 91.6 123.2 150.6 151.9 *152.3 
PRODUCTION 
ee oc ocean vedds cobe es anneecaeNeneeresewes 1,281 1,529 2,646 +2,631 2,674 
SE OT TE ke ee, ee ee ee 62,880 113,998 172,715 +170,993 172,325 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ $17,083 $78,737 $62,237 $64,337 $70,752 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours)...........0.ceeeeeeeeeeeees 4,238 11,257 12,609 12,659 12,684 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbls.)..............0000055 4,751 6,262 7,133 7,200 7,178 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons)............cceecccecsccecess 1,745 1,042 1,331 11,373 1,401 
EY GE, canes ccwedctcesdeeden ede shes eademendensees coe xe 167,269 269,356 323,387 313,894 322,778 
TRADE 
Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and l.c.I. (daily av., thous. of cars)........ 82 56 64 67 66 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars)..............e ee ee eee 53 34 39 46 47 
Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted)..... 90 138 130 +140 158 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)............cce ee eeeeeccees 22 327 304 265 311 
PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)............ 311.9 401.0 391.9 388.1 386.6 
industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............... +t73.2 80.7 90.9 91.9 91.5 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............cceeeeeeeerees +t75.4 92.7 81.3 82.2 82.9 
Pee Gee COE BE RINE, WE) s oc ck cccccecceccvsccccdocsaviseeeses 17.5¢ 17.3¢ 18.7¢ 18.8¢ 19.0¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)..........cccccccccccccccces ++76.4 181.6 186.7 186.7 186.7 
Geveed eleed commetee Cran Bae, Be 6.6ikc cc cccicccccccdsdercccscccecs $20.27 $32.67 $34.83 $33.83 $34.17 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.)........ cece cece eee cece: 14.045¢ 24.655¢ 31.615¢ 31.575¢  31.560¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)................ $1.97 $2.27 $2.10 $2.08 $2.04 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, lb.)............ **30.56¢ 34.80¢ 34.58¢ 34.62¢ 34.63¢ 
Se Bs GNI, Tdi ov a vce niccdcisonccovcecccsdceseceseese avaloeeeds $1.51 $1.62 $1.76 $1.79 $1.78 
. FINANCE 
500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10)...........-00-- 17.08 43.42 57.87 57.48 58.22 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)............-.-.- 3.05% 4.62% 4.86% 4.93% 4.96% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... %-1% 1%% 3% % 342% 342% 
BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks............-.+eee05: +t45,820 54,706 57,793 56,231 56,184 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks.............-+ee08: ++71,916 91,785 95,526 94,283 95,384 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.............. +t9,299 30,093 31,275 31,369 31,587 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks........... ++49,879 30,511 30,091 28,892 29,675 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. ................ccceeeeeeccees 23,888 24,854 27,357 27,424 27,563 
1946 Yea Month Latest 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK Aeneas yn rom heath 
Cost of living (U.S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49=100)...........-..-. Ae 83.4 123.5 123.7 123.9 
Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billions).............-.-e00. ae $179.3 $349.7 $369.5 $372.7 
Farm income (seasonally adjusted, in billions)..............+2+eeee- Se $18.1 $18.8 $17.4 $17.5 
es ey Ce En ob dct cen atest then ddbheeehsnaeievcseesaed Pevivesaeen tt$85,577 204,126 223,374 226,367 
Wholesale prices (U.S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49=100)............ iecbaceschs 78.7 119.3 119.6 120.0 
* Preliminary, week ended May 16, 1959. ++ Estimate. oo i: ‘Latest Week’ on each series om request. 
+ Revised, ** Ten designated markets, middling }} in. # Insufficient trading to establish a price. 
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Hot roasted sand travels on rubber 


B. F. Goodrich improvements in rubber brought extra savings 


Bhs sizzling cargo is sand, just 
shaken from red-hot castings. 
Using anything but a conveyor belt to 
carry the sand away would be too slow 
and expensive. But there was a hitch. 
The heat is so intense it blistered and 
scorched rubber. The belt had to be 
repaired frequently, lasted only a year. 

Then a B.F.Goodrich distributor 
recommended a B.F.Goodrich belt that 
was specially developed for carrying 
hot materials. This belt is made with a 
heat-resisting rubber that can stand 


temperatures that would char or burn 
ordinary rubber belts. 

The B.F.Goodrich hot-material belt 
was put to work and lasted 3 years—two 
years longer than the belt it replaced. 
Even then, it was an accident, not heat 
prostration, that made replacement 
necessary. ‘No one knows how long 
this belt might have lasted if it hadn’t 
been accidentally ripped,” says the head 
of maintenance at the plant. 

In this case, the purchasing agent 
had a good rule which hundreds of 


others like him follow. Instead of 
accepting the high cost of frequent re- 
placements, he called in a B.F.Goodrich 
distributor, and found exactly what he 
needed to cut costs and keep the 
foundry running with fewer shutdowns 
and delays. 

Your B.F.Goodrich distributor has 
full information on the belt described 
here. And, as a factory-trained specialist 
in rubber products, he can answer your 
questions about any of the rubber 
products B.F.Goodrich makes for in- 
dustry. B.F.Goodrich Industrial Products 
Company, Dept. M-597, Akron 18, Ohio. 


BE Go Cc drich industrial rubber products 
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~ Ozalid 


puts design 
to work 
... fast! 





ZALID DIRECT-COPYING saves time—for the en- 
O gineer, architect, draftsman—through fast, de- 
pendable reproduction of prints. Slashes retracing 
time when design changes are made. Safeguards val- 
uable originals. Cost? Less per copy than any other 
copying process! The new Printmaster 1000 (shown 


WHITEPRINT MACHINES e MICROFILM EQUIPMENT e AUDIO-VISUAL PRODUCTS 
SENSITIZED MATERIALS e PRODUCTS FOR DESIGN e LITHOGRAPHIC PRODUCTS 





Speeds office paper work, too, 
Table-model Ozamatic 

has 16” width, turns out up 
to 1000 copies an hour. 
Used widely for ‘‘one- 
writing’’ business systems, 
general copying. Send for 
folder No. E-5-23 to Ozalid 
Division, General Aniline 
& Film Corp., Johnson 
City, N. Y. 





above) offers more useful speed than any other 
whiteprinter—up to 100 f.p.m.—gives clear, dry 
copies in seconds. There’s an Ozalid product for 
every copying need, every budget! Call your local 
Ozalid representative, or write: Ozalid Division, 
General Aniline & Film Corp., Johnson City, N. Y. 


OZALID 


Division of General Aniline & Film Corp.; In Canada: Hughes-Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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Wrong Pregnancy 


Dear Sir: 

Your article Why Buick Come- 
back Year Has Turned Sour [BW 
—Apr.25’59,p28] on page 29 car- 
ries the phrase the 1933 “pregnant” 
model that flopped miserably. The 
famous “pregnant six” of the Buick 
line was the 1929 model. Was there 
a similar terminology applied to 
the 1933 model? I don’t remember 
it. That’s the year they first put 
skirts on the fenders. 

H. A. ZIMMERMAN 
THE STEEL IMPROVEMENT & FORCI 
co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Stock Dividends 


Dear Sir: 

I was delighted to read the article 
Stock Dividends Win a New Fan 
[BW—Mar21’59,p52] and to see 
some more utilities interested in the 
stock dividend. Perhaps you would 
be interested in the experience of 
the American Electric Power Co. in 
this regard. 

. Throughout the years 1914-34, 
the company paid—in terms of 
shares outstanding after a 5-for-! 
split in 1923—dividends of $1 per 
share in cash and 4% in stock. On 
a number of occasions there were 
extra stock dividends. In 1934, the 
stock dividend was discontinued be- 
cause, confronted with heavy ac- 
cumulations of cash which could 
not be profitably expended for ex- 
pansion purposes during the de- 
pression years, the company would 
not have been able to produce earn- 
ings on the additional stock. 

When conditions changed after 
World War II and we were faced 
with the need of raising additional 
equity capital, we reinstituted the 
policy of paying stock dividends 
and have since done so to accom- 
plish two things: 

e To give the company the 
benefit of the retention, in form of 
common stock, of earnings that 
otherwise with propriety might have 
been passed on to the shareowners 
as cash dividends. . . . 

e To bring about a better bal- 
ance in the character of the 
dividends between the smaller share- 
owners (who in general would pre- 
fer all cash dividends) and the 
larger shareowner. . . 

PHILIP SPORN 
PRESIDENT 
AMERICAN ELECTRIC POWER CO., 
INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Shortest distance between soft coal and hard steel 


It takes 34 of a ton of coal to make a ton of steel. And 
the nation’s steel furnaces gobble up over 100 million 
tons of coal a year. 


That’s why you'll see modern hopper cars marked 
“Western Maryland” rolling day and night from 
“America’s Bituminous Coal Bin” in West Virginia to 
the giant eastern steel mills ... just a short haul away. 

Whether you need fine coal for steel ... or specially 


prepared grades for heat or power ... it’s readily avail- 
able on the Western Maryland. 


Call us and see how prompt and friendly the service is 
on one of today’s truly up-to-date railroads. 


~_ 


MARYLAND= 


300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md.—Short Cut for Fast Freight 
































CONTROLLERS 


AND 





TREASURERS... 


Avis will absorb the cost of one of 


your biggest travel headaches with 
its exclusive Corporate Travel Plan 


@ We’ve installed modern Univac computers to 
keep a record of all car and truck rental costs 
incurred by all your people... working out of 
any number of offices from coast to coast, in the 
United States or Canada. It’s doneat ourexpense! 


@ We’ll provide you with full accounting control 
—with monthly invoices telling who spent what 
...  where...and when. And we’ll send the re- 
ports to the correct paying office (or offices) you 
designate. 


@ We'll eliminate the cost of processing many 
bills and vouchers, reduce your accounts payable 
and simplify bill-paying. Each paying office 










It takes just a minute to get this headache remedy working for you. Just have your secretary clip the coupon. 


RENT-2-CAR 


— featuring 1959 Fords! 


handles all charges with one monthly check. 

gw We will substantially reduce your car rental 

expenses with important on-the-spot savings 

plus volume savings based on total company use 

... Whether you travel 10 men or 10,000. 

@ The exclusive Avis Corporate Travel Plan can 

be set up for you quickly, simply and at no cost. 

No advance payments...no minimum charge 

...no “exclusive use” clause. 

@ No matter where your people travel—locally 
. nationally ... or anywhere in the world— 

there’san Avis office ready toserve them promptly 

and courteously. More than 1300 offices. 


18 Irvington St., Boston 16, Mass. 


NAME 






AVIS RENT-a-CAR SYSTEM (Dept. 57) 


Please send me complete information on the 
Avis Corporate Travel Plan. No obligation. 
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ADDRES 
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Here begins the first chapter of 
“The Long Look Ahead”’ at 
Youngstown. This story embraces 
twenty-four exciting years 

. . . 1946-1970, fourteen past and 
ten future years. Starting in 
1946, Youngstown launched a 
long-term program of expansion 
and modernization. From steel 
mill to district sales office, 

the new tempo of activity was 
felt. The “‘planning-building’”’ 
spirit caught fire and invaded 
every corner of our far-flung 
operations. We were building for 
the fabulous fifties . . . planning 
for the sizzling sixties! 

New, integrated plants—some 
of the largest, fastest and most 
modern in the steel industry — 
emerged at Indiana Harbor, 
Indiana and Youngstown, Ohio. 
An ultra-modern headquarters 
building was erected in. 
suburban Youngstown. 

It all adds up to the biggest 
expansion era in our 60-year 
history. During it all, the 
finest possible service to 
customers and prospects has 
been our goal. Indeed, ‘““The Long 
Look Ahead” was started and 
is being carried through for 
you, the steel user. 

Watch for the next installment 
of ““The Long Look Ahead”’ 
on these pages. Learn more about 
the most dynamic company 
in steel: The Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio. Carbon, Alloy 
and Yoloy Steel. 
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Delicate electronic equipment, 
produced by Edgerton, Germeshausen 
& Grier, Inc., Boston, is shipped to AEC 
test sites in Eniwetok in light yet rugged 
fir plywood containers that provide 
maximum protection at low cost. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION about fir ply wood-its uses, properties and advantages—write 
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Paper models demonstrate 
remarkable strength of de- 
sign. Flat sheet sags un- 
der own weight; folds pro- 
vide stiffness by acting as 
series of rigid ‘““V" beams. 


Strength from shape—not mass—is 
the key to this precisely engineered fir 
plywood folded plate roof. The plywood 
plates are stiffened with light lumber 
framing and act in pairs to form a series 
of giant “V” beams. 

Stronger, yet less expensive (by 20 
per cent or more) than conventional 
joist or truss construction, fir plywood 
folded plate roofs are ideal for ware- 
houses, stores or other buildings that re- 
quire large, clear floor areas. Depend- 
ing on design, the system permits clear 
spans of 50 feet or more. 

In the 14,000 sq. ft. shopping center 
shown here under construction, ply- 
wood roof components were fabricated 
on the ground using common labor, and 
installed by a 6-man crew in less than 
nine hours. In-place cost came to less 
than 80c per square foot. 


NON-FATTENING 


...tich in 
vitamins ! a 








Giant overlaid plywood cut-outs add real impact to outdoor advertising. This 
giant bulletin produced by Foster & Kleiser, San Francisco, for Libby’s is being 
rotated in key West Coast markets. The plywood cut-outs are light, strong, and easy 
to fabricate. The medium density resin-fiber overlay is fused to the panel during 
manufacture to form a smooth, durable surface for quality paint finishes. The over- 
lay is completely waterproof and has a slight “tooth” for better paint adhesion. 


A >s 
DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION [All gy/® 


t 
=—an industry-wide organization devoted to research, promotion and quality control Lm | 
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TACOMA 2, WASHINGTON TESTED ! 
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J. F. Orlomoski, left, confers with A. M. Jeffers, transportation inspector 


So freights run on schedule! But can 
shippers be sure their cars are on them? 


On the Rock Island, Yes 


to quote J. F. Orlomoski, Southern Division Superintendent 


“Shippers aren’t the least bit impressed by on-time train 
performance if their cars aren’t on the trains,” says Mr. 
Orlomoski. “So here are some of the ways we're set up to 
insure that cars make the proper connections. 


“One, the Southern division— and every other Rock 
Island division—is required to fill out ‘old load’ forms daily. 
On these forms must be listed cars that did not make their 
designated trains, with explanations. It is desirable that 
the explanations be plausible, and that the lists be short. 


“Two, a number of ‘roving ambassadors,’ called transpor- 
tation inspectors, pay frequent but unscheduled visits to 
the system’s various classification yards. These men check 
thoroughly whether cars are moving on their proper con- 
nections, determine the cause of any trouble, and initiate 
corrective measures. 


“A third means of insuring prompt movement of cars are 
spot checks by Traffic Department representatives. Be- 


cause they bear the brunt from customers if anything goes 
wrong, they take a dim view of inefficiency.” 


Occasionally things do go wrong. But not as often as 
you'd expect on a railroad 8000 miles long. One reason is 
that it’s not run as an 8000-mile railroad, but rather, on a 
divisional basis, as seven smaller railroads of workable 
size. Mr. Orlomoski’s Southern division, for instance, is 
1250 miles long. He, and the 2000 people working with him 
can—and do—take a personal interest in moving custome: 
cars to destination on time... and in good condition. 


“To sum up,” says Mr. Orlomoski, “you might say that on 
the Rock Island it’s a lot easier for everyone to see that 
cars make the proper connections than it is for them to 
be indifferent, apathetic, or inefficient.” 

Route your next shipment via Rock Island—and experi 
ence firsthand the kind of service that is making new 
friends for the railroad every day. 


if you have any comments, pro or con, regarding our rates or services, we invite you to discuss them with your Rock Island traffic representative. 


) Rock 


y Island 





ROCK ISLAND LINES 


The railroad of planned progress 
--. geared to the nation’s future 


CHICAGO 5, /LL. 
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WAIN, ERE ARE on-the-job stories of five United States 


NIAID ANHSA Rubber Conveyor Belts, taken from “U.S.” belt 
|] | ti) records in the coal mining industry. 
til These belts are just some of the “U.S.” standouts 
i which demonstrate, year after year, why “U.S.” is the 
world’s largest producer of conveyor belts. 
For steady, day-in and day-out dependability in con- 


veyor belting, it always pays you to secure the advan- 

















tages of “U.S.” Engineering. “U.S.” Engineers work 
directly with “U.S.” Distributors or original equipment 
manufacturers to assure their obtaining the right belt. 
recommendations for each type of conveying. 

The most comprehensive belting engineering infor- 
mation in the industry is available through your “U.S.” 
Distributor. It will pay you to check with him. 


U.S. CONVEYOR BELTS 


“A revolution in strip mining,” says superintendent, “U.S. 
Conveyor Belt helps us save $1500 per week.” 


The Will Scarlet mine near Stonefort, Ill., has an out- 
standingly successful use of the first overland belt con- 
veyor in a strip mine. The conveyor belt system, using a 
U. S. Giant® Belt, reduces the number of trucks, elimi- 
nates extra roads and high maintenance costs. The belt 
makes possible economical stockpiling for continuous op- 
eration: miners can contintie working without a tipple 
operation —or the tipple can produce without a mining 
operation. The system can be moved to any location on 
the 3,000-acre tract. As the pit progresses overland, more 
lengths are simply added to the belt. “Maintenance costs 
are very low. Our savings are $1500 per week. We intend 
to install additional “U. S.’ Belting soon.” Another Three- 
Way Engineering Triumph. 








“After 20 years, ‘U.S.’ still gets the replacements,” 
says plant foreman 


Mf. James Campbell of Guyan-Eagle Coal Co., Kelly, 
West Va., knows why Guyan-Eagle has been using (and 
replacing with) “U. S.” belts in their 5 mines. In the words 
of the company’s own officials, “U.S.” Belts are: 
“The most dependable in our experience.” 
“Resistant to abrasive action of rock.” 
“Strong, durable— maintenance is minimum.” 
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the blending bins. 





40,000,000 tons of washed coal 


This is the minimum tonnage expected to be hauled in an 
estimated 12-year life by the main “U.S.” belt. Installed 
in U.S. Steel’s Robena Coal Mine, Uniontown, Pa. Robena 
is three mines, serviced by the same preparation plant. It is 
oné of the largest coal-producing units in the nation. A 
single U. S. Rubber slope belt (installed 1953) conveys all 
the washed coal, amounting to over 20,000 tons a day. 
An earlier “U.S.” Belt (installed in 1951) conveys coal to 
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, AUTOMATION GOES UNDERGROUN 


“U. S.” Belts help make foolproof the push-button con- 
veyor system in the Dana Slope Mine of Amherst Coal ¢ 
(Rensford, West Va.). 


Limited storage capacity, both inside the mine and 
the surface, makes it mandatory that this slope convey 
operate without stoppage. So Amberst, knowing th« 
“U.S.” reputation for dependability and long life, selected 
a 42” U.S. Giant 6-ply YN belt. Operating since 1952, it 
has given completely trouble-free service. 
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Coal crosses the river on a belt 3870 feet long 


Jones & Laughlin preparation plant at La Belle, Pa., is one of the world’s 
largest. Here outputs from Vesta and Shannopin mines are combined. 


Coal from the Vesta is carried across the river on a 3870-foot U.S. 
Rubber Conveyor Belt supported by the world’s longest belt conveyor 
suspension bridge. This belt (actually all the belts in the system are “U.S.”) 
has been operating since 1948 without a breakdown. In these eleven years 
it has carried a total of 44 million tons so far. 


Mechanical Goods Division 


United States Rubber 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 


Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. In Canada: Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd. 






























50 States 


thrive on 
Bridgeport 
Metals 








Bridgeport Free-Machining Brass Rod—The best 
way to make a ball point pen profitably is to use low-cost 
material high in quality. Bridgeport Free-Machining Brass Rod, 
for example, proves itself 500,000 times a day at ultra-high 
speeds in the manufacture of ball point pens. The rod must 
have consistent alloy composition, plus exact dimensional 
tolerances, to keep production costs low and output high. 


Bridgeport Aluminum Forgings provide the great 
strength required for the 99 windows in Boeing’s new 707 Jet. 
At 600 miles an hour, high stress and fatigue resistance are 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS ‘COMPANY 


Brass, to help a Ball Point write 
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important. Bridgeport’s metalworking skill made possible the 
high-strength aluminum forgings from which these window 
frames are machined. Bridgeport aluminum extrusions were 
used for other vital structural components. 


These are only a few samples of the contribution 
Bridgeport metals are making in the design and manufacture of 
a wide range of products. They have their counterparts in every 
field. To learn how Bridgeport metals can help you make better 

roducts, call our nearest sales office or contact us direct: Write 
Dept. 9501 for your copy of “Bridgeport Products, Alloys and 
Forms.” Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 

















IN RUSH HOUR TRAFFIC, OR IDLING AT THE CURB... 


NEW DELCO-REMY SELF-RECTIFYING AC. GENERATOR 


KEEPS TAXIS ON THE JOB 
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DELCO-REMY MODEL 1117070 SELF-RECTIFYING 12-VOLT A.C. GENERATOR trcive 1018 GENERATOR RPM 
Delco-Remy’s new self-rectifying a.c. generator has the wide- overhauls, this generator mounts interchangeably with most 
range electrical performance it takes to keep taxis on the job standard generators, eliminates commutation problems and 
under all operating conditions from curb idle to cruising. is ‘‘lifetime’’ lubricated. Six specially developed silicon rectifiers 
) it in, ¢ os See ' 
In spite of the demands of extra lights, two-way radios and are built in, reducing installation time and cost to a minimum 
other electrical accessories, this new generator keeps _— Be sure to specify this new Delco-Remy self-rectifying a. c. 
charged, prolongs battery life by eliminating deep cycling. generator with its companion transistor regulator (either full 
Requiring no periodic servicing or maintenance between engine or transistorized model) on your new equipment. 







GM GENERAL MOTORS LEADS THE WAY—STARTING WITH Delc erly ELECTRICAL SYSTEMS 


Ea DELCO-REMY . DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS ‘e ANDERSON, INDIANA 
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THE HEAT’'S ON... 


but no matter how hot it gets, Campbell Chain can take it. Fact is, 
Campbell Chain is made for use under all conditions. Campbell makes a 
complete line of quality chain and chain assemblies—both welded and 
weldless—in every size and grade. And the Campbell nationwide net- 
work of factories and warehouses assures you immediate delivery and 
service. CAMPBELL CHAIN COMPANY. 


FACTORIES: York, Pa.— West Burlington, lowa — Alvarado, Calif. - WAREHOUSES: East Cambridge, Mass. 
Atlanta, Ga.— Dallas, Texas—Chicago, I!).—Seattle, Wash.— Portland, Ore.—Los Angeles, Calif. 


THE ONLY CHAIN COMPANY WITH COAST-TO-COAST FACTORIES 2 WAREHOUSES 












LEASE PLAN, INC. rates are THE LOWEST 
in the U. S. for the large fleet user of passenger cars, 
trucks, tractor-trailers, railroad cars, etc. 


New Chevrolet cars and trucks or other fine equip- 
ment to your specifications. LEASE PLAN, INC. 
offers the most comprehensive program! All of your 
transportation problems resolved in one package: 





FINANCE LEASING 
LEASING WITH MAINTENANCE 
CONTRACT CARRIER OPERATIONS 


L. P. I. will prove this pledge and guarantee its 
promise. Your inquiry is invited. Please address: 
Mr. H. L. Meckler, President, LEASE PLAN, INC., 
Executive Offices: 7 Central Park West, New York 
23, N. Y.... and representatives in principal cities 
throughout the U.S. 
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LEASING PROGRAMS FOR INDUSTRY 


A Partial List of 
LEASE PLAN, INC. 
Clients: 


GIRCO 


Air Reduction Co. tne, 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK Output in this country not only has recovered all the recession’s loss 
MAY 23, 1959 and to spare; it is half again what it was 10 years ago. 


That’s not the dollar value of production; it’s physical growth. 








Some small fraction of the production rise this year has to be discounted 
as overbuilding of inventories to hedge against strikes. 


But that takes only a little lustre off the over-all improvement. 


A BUSINESS WEEK As measured by the Federal Reserve Board’s index, output of mines 
and factories stood at 149 in April (with the 1947-49 average representing 
100). That’s up from the recession low of 126 in the space of exactly a year. 


SERVICE 


Output’s climb, one year after the turn, has been much sharper than it 
was in 1954-55—18% this time against 10% then. 


Partly because of the speed of this rise, and partly because of excess 
inventory accumulation, such a rate of gain can’t continue. These factors 
underlie the general expectation of a third-quarter slackening, whether or 
not there are big strikes. 


The feeling of economic well being, fortunately, will not require a 
continuation of the last year’s rate of gain. We’re high enough now so that 
moderate improvement will satisfy most people. 


And there’s still room in a number of lines for a further comeback— 
gains that will keep the business chart moving higher for many months. 


These lines are, conspicuously, the factories turning out producers’ 
equipment. The upturn in metal fabrication generally (though it has been 
20% in a year) hasn’t erased even half the recession loss. Electrical equip- 
ment has made up nearly all its drop, but other types of machinery have 
come back only about two-thirds of the way. 


Factory employment hasn’t recovered as fast as production, as every- 
body knows by now. This is, of course, one of the underlying factors in 
. an unemployment rate that continues to cause some concern. 


Take an extreme example: Manufacturers of transportation equipment 
(which includes autos, trucks, railway rolling stock, aircraft, etc.). 


: Here there was a 25% cut in production-line workers from the boom 
top of 1,462,000. And only one-third of the 360,000 hands let out have 
been rehired. But production has regained three-quarters of its drop. 





_ Plants turning out durable goods now employ almost 9.3-million workers 
—a year-to-year gain of more than 700,000. However, the current figure 
still is 600,000 below this time in 1957 and a million under 1953. 


Total production in dollar terms has outrun all but the most optimistic 
expectations. That includes services as well as goods. 


First it was hoped that the first quarter’s gross national product would 
exceed $460-billion at an annual rate. Then an official estimate of $464- 
billion was ventured. Soon that was raised to $465-billion. Finally, the 
Washington economists have come up with $467-billion. 
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Any one of those figures looks good against the $426-billion in last 
year’s first quarter, but the latest revision runs the gain to 942%. 


Record production (new highs for employment in most industries 
outside manufacturing and farming) continues to swell consumer income. 


Personal income for April is estimated by the. Commerce Dept. at 
$372.7-billion at a seasonally adjusted annual rate. That’s about $24%4- 
billion higher than a year earlier and up nearly $13-billion since December. 


Farmers, who did better than the average last year, are among the 
few groups who aren’t participating substantially in the upsurge of income. 


The biggest gain is in wage-and-salary payments. 


These were placed at a yearly rate of $253-billion for April, up $9-billion 
since the end of last year and nearly $21-billion better than at the recession’s 
low point just a year earlier. 


Government payments, which were contributing so strongly to the main- 
tenance of personal income a year ago, no longer are a rising factor. 


Those drawing social security checks are receiving a good bit more now 
than a year ago. However, the decline in unemployment benefits just about 
cancels out that rise. 


Thus government payments which buy neither goods nor services were 
at a $26.2-billion rate last month, virtually the same as a year earlier and 
about $800-million under the high-water mark last September. 


Probably the steadiest source of new hirings—those of state and local 
governments—now faces pressure from two directions (quite aside from 
revenue pinches such as the one highlighted by Michigan’s troubles). 


¢ Bond sales: Tight money threatens borrowing ability, especially in 
cases where a legal maximum limits the interest rate that can be paid. 


¢ Highway funds: Congress’ refusal to raise the gasoline tax, which was 
supposed to defray federal costs under the program, will force ultimate 
curtailment unless some other means of financing is provided. 


Growth of state and local payrolls in the postwar years has been one 
trend that not even recessions could interrupt. Such employment, which 
averaged 5.4-million in 1957, had risen to 5.7-million at the beginning of 
this year, and now it is pushing 6-million. 


As recently as 1952, there were only 4.2-million workers on the payrolls 
of state and local governments. 


Uncle Sam, on the other hand, hasn’t been a bountiful employer; the 
number of his civil servants has changed little over the last five years. 


Homebuilding is favored by the funds accumulating in at least one 
area: the net inflow to savings-and-loan institutions. 


Their new savings in both March and the first quarter set records for 
those periods. And, even though the withdrawal rate was unusually high, 
the net gain of $1.4-billion was the best ever for a first quarter. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the May 23, 1959, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Your Edison Voicewriter representative 
will contact you promptly to arrange 


a demonstration at your convenience. 
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See for yourself’ how 


can help you break 
through your time 
barrier to new success 
how \oicewriter helps 
you talk your work away ! 


No obligation—just fill in 
and return this card today! 
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The New, Fighting Eisenhower 


President dismays Democrats 
with his new-found zest for the 
job. Now he’s outslugging the 
real pros in Congress. 


After six years and four months of 
being President, Dwight Eisenhower is 
acting like a man who relishes going 
to work in the morning. 

The burdens of the office—which 
Eisenhower has repeatedly said he was 
willing to assume only out of a sense of 
public duty—seem to rest more lightly. 

He is working harder than ever, de- 
spite his warning during his 1956 re- 
election campaign that he would have 
to work less. 

Moreover, there is a new zest and 
bounce to everything he does, from 
battling the Democratic leadership of 
Congress to turning shovelfuls of dirt 
at ground-breaking ceremonies. He 
seems at last to have discovered what 
his two predecessors in office, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and Harry S. Truman, 
knew right along—that it can be fun 
to be President. 





|. Jabbing Congress 


Washington is astonished by Fisen- 
hower’s newly revealed toughness and 
skill as a political in-fighter. After keep 
ing himself removed from partisan 
conflicts for six years, he is outslugging 
that professional-of-professionals, major- 
ity leader Lyndon B. Johnson. 

Republican members of Congress, 
who had clamored in vain for more 
White House leadership in the past, 
are delighted. 

Democrats are deciding they counted 
Eisenhower out too early. Thev sur- 
mised that a man who had suffered 
three serious illnesses in three vears, 
who didn’t like being President any- 
way, and who was barred by law from 
succeeding himself, would be reduced 
to political impotency in his last two 
vears in office. They are trving now to 
recover from that miscalculation. 
¢ Making Himself Felt—The emer- 
gence of Eisenhower as an aggressive 
chief executive, willing to knock heads 
if necessary to gain his goals, is already 
working fundamental changes in the 
outlook for politics and business: 

e Eisenhower has—and is using— 

















A forceful Eisenhower takes a 
firm hand at press conferences. 


the whip hand in a fight to balance 
the budget for the fiscal year that be- 
gins July 1. The $77-billion ceiling on 
expenditures which he proclaimed in 
January, and which then seemed like 
1 forlorn hope, now must be taken 
as a strong possibilitv. Give or take a 
few hundred million dollars, he seems 
ilreadv to have won the battle of the 
budget—which he himself chose as the 
crucial political struggle of his con- 
cluding years in office. This means the 
budget is likely to have a mildly re- 
straining influence on the economy 
through 1960. 

¢ By assuming personal leadership 
of the party, he vastly increases GOP 
chances of retaining the White House 
in 1960. If he maintains his recent 
pace, he seems likely to pass on to the 
party's nominee an aggressive and 
tightly knit political organization in- 
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“We are talking about a balanced budget 
like . . . something evil. . . . My attitude 
is entirely different.” 


“The kind of attack made on them [Clare 
Luce and Lewis Strauss] must have some 
purpose other than their competence.” 


stead of the dispirited band of lame- 
duck office holders the Democrats had 
counted on. 

¢ Has Them Guessing—A combination 
of Eisenhower's new aggressiveness and 
the rapidly improving business picture 
has knocked the Democrats off balance. 
(heir leaders in Congress began the 
session talking like big spenders; now 
they are talking about cutting Eisen- 
hower’s budget. 

Programs advanced earlier in the 
name of ending the recession or stimu- 
lating growth are losing their appeal. 
Projects they had counted on to make 
a record that would win the White 
House next year—airport construction, 
area development, aid to the unem- 
ployed, a new farm program—are either 
hopelessly bogged down or are being 
held back deliberately to see which way 
the budget wind will be blowing toward 





“The problems occasioned by the lack of 
action in the Congress [on housing, high- 
ways, and what] are increasingly critical.” 


“We ought to be getting some surpluses; 
we ought to be paying off something on our 
debt.” 


the end of the session. Now it is the 
Democrats who are doing the fumbling 
and the President taking 
charge. 

¢ More Aggressive—In a contest of this 
kind, anv President has the big guns, 
but Eisenhower has never been willing 
to fire in anger. He has habitually re- 
ferred to Congre ss in terms of greatest 
deference as a coordinate branch of 
government with ways and traditions of 
its own which hé would not think of 
criticizing. 

But last week Eisenhower sent a 
caustic special message to the lawmak- 
ers accusing them of being dilatory and 
not facing up to their responsibilities. 
He reminded them that he had pre- 
viously made recommendations regard- 
ing the highway trust fund, housing, 
and agriculture—all multi-billion-dollar 
programs—and that time is running out 
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on each question. He made it clear 
that, in his mind, the public business 
is suffering because the lawmakers are 
cawdling. 

Eisenhower is even willing now to 
raise doubts about the motives of his 
opponents, Reporters asked what he 
thought about the way Congress has 
roughly handled two of his appointees— 
Clare Boothe Luce to be Ambassador 
to Brazil and Lewis L. Strauss to be 
Secretary of Commerce. ‘There must 
be something more involved here, he 
replied, than a simple survey of per- 
sonal qualifications. 

He has also gone out of his way to 
crow over the business upturn—hitting 
Democrats where it hurts, reminding 
them of their alarms earlier this year 
about unemployment and growth, and 
by implication saving, “I was right and 
you were wrong. 

In all this there is something of the 
asperity of a Franklin D. Roosevelt or 
a Harry S. Truman in their dealings 
with Congress. It is the strong execu- 
tive touch that Washington has come 
to expect of Presidents, and which 
Eisenhower has always wanted to 
avoid. 

His willingness now to slug things 
out stems from a number of causes. 


ll. The Personal Issue 


There’s his discovery of what close 


aides call “the personal issue.” ‘This 
is the issue of spending. 
One associate puts it this way: 


“Eisenhower's equipment of instincts 
has always put him on the side of 
economy. Now he’s discovered that 
there is a big reservoir of conservative 
opinion out in the country that he 
can tap. He sees himself as a man with 
a mission again.” 

¢ Controlled Spending—In January, 
when Eisenhower first proposed a $77- 
billion ceiling on spending in fiscal 
1960, there was general skepticism. 
Democrats were openly scornful, prom- 
ising to test Eisenhower's will to veto 
by putting big spending bills on his desk 
within 30 days. Many Republicans were 
convinced that Eisenhower was making 
a serious political error. 

These Republicans interpreted the 
Democratic landslide of November, 
1958, the same way Democrats did—as 
a mandate for big spending. 

The slowing of the spending rush is 
a personal Eisenhower victory. “Repub- 
licans who were afraid to join him ear- 
lier are now cheering him on,” a White 
House staffer says, “‘and there’s a rising 
flood of favorable mail from the pub- 
lic.” 

It’s the first time as President that 
Eisenhower has personally wielded the 
great powers of his office so directly, 
and with such direct and obvious re- 
sults. 
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CEA Chmn. Raymond J. Saulnier 





GOP National Chmn. Thruston B. Morton 


Treasury Secy. Robert B. Anderson 





Budget Director Maurice H. Stans 


THESE FOUR MEN are all now part of the Eisenhower inner circle, carried there by the 
President’s new interest in politics and his fierce war on spending. 


“He loves it,” a long-time confidant 
says. ““He’ll be swinging for the fences 
from now on.” 


lll. New Staff, New President 


Eisenhower’s original concept of the 
Presidency was borrowed from his mili- 
tary background: He would serve as 
commander in chief, responsible only 
for the big decisions, depending on staff 
work to make these decisions easier. 

He counted on John Foster Dulles 
to run foreign relations, George Hum- 
phrey in the Treasury Dept. to control 
the budget, and Sherman Adams to 
direct the White House staff and make 
second-level decisions. As these men 
left the government, Eisenhower in 
each case began to play a more active 
personal role. 


In a sense, the military staff system 
that worked with such an impressive 
show of efficiency in Eisenhower's first 
four years has broken down. ‘The reason 
is that real-life politics does not produce 
an ever-brewing stream of lieutenant 
colonels, colonels, and generals to fill 
vacancies without impact on the funda 
mental system. 
¢ Closer to Things—W ilton B. Persons, 
White House staff chief, is a special case 
in point. 

“Persons passes a lot more things 
across Eisenhower's desk than Adams 
ever did,” a long-time White House 
official points out. “Adams made as 
many decisions as he could, probably 
because he went through the three peri- 
ods of illness with Eisenhower. Persons 
tells Eisenhower more, lets him get in 
on more squabbles. The result is that 
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Eisenhower knows more about the real 
workings of the Administration and 
takes a keener interest in the inescapa- 
ble mechanics.” 

Fewer staff meetings are held than 
under Adams, and there is less adher- 
ence to formal areas of expertness— 
Bryce Harlow is still assigned to Con- 
gressional liaison, Robert E. Merriam 
to inter-departmental relations, and 
Don Paarlberg to economic affairs. But 
rigid lines are dissolving, and there is a 
freer play of ideas among staff members. 
e Press Relations—Particular stress is 
being put on careful briefings before 
White House conferences, and Eisen- 
hower is using this greatest of all politi- 
cal forums with a new effectiveness. 

Last week, for example, he seized on 
a question about the budget to make a 
strong and obviously carefully prepared 
case for budget surpluses and debt re- 
duction in a time of rising prosperity. 

“T can’t thank vou too much for ask- 
ing that question,” he told the reporter. 
He was ready btcause his economic ad- 
visers, including Raymond J. Saulnier, 
chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers, had just been over the ground 
with him. 

Che briefings often start the dav be- 
fore a press conference is held, when a 
few top aides gather to make a list of 
questions that are likely to be asked. 
Sometimes this group is invited to have 
breakfast with Eisenhower the day of 
the conference, and after breakfast there 
is a larger staff meeting at which ques- 
tions and answers are discussed again. 

As long as Eisenhower holds frequent 
press conferences—as he has been doing 
this year—this system keeps him in- 
formed on current issues resulting in an 
increasingly sharp bite to his answers. 


IV. Professional Touch 


Eisenhower's influence with Republi- 
can members of Congress is greater than 
at any previous time—thanks in large 
measure to effective teamwork from 
GOP leaders, Everett Dirksen (R-II1.) 
in the Senate and Charles A. Halleck 
(R-Ind.) in the House. 

Dirksen and Halleck come each Tues- 
day to the White House to exchange 
views with Eisenhower and draw up 
legislative strategy. Eisenhower had sim- 
ilar meetings when former Sen. William 
Knowland of California and Rep. Jo- 
seph W. Martin were the leaders, but 


these men were never so_ effective 
among the party members. 
Halleck recently engineered what 


may turn out to be the key legislative 
victory of the session. He got enough 
votes in the House to uphold Eisen- 
hower’s veto of a bill stripping Agri- 
culture Secy. Ezra Benson of power 
over Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion lending. Republican lines held al- 
most to a man, despite Benson's per- 
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sonal unpopularity in Congress. This 
victory involved more than just REA; 
it chilled Democratic hopes of pushing 
through spending proposals over Eisen- 
hower vetoes. 

¢ No Political Isolation—A new man 
has been added to the Tuesday GOP 
leadership conference—Thruston  B. 
Morton, senator from Kentucky and 
new chairman of the Republican 
National Committee. Morton attended 
last Tuesday’s meeting and will attend 
from now on—a symbol that the Re- 
publican professionals have at last won 
their way to Eisenhower’s side. 

Ever since Eisenhower won in 1952, 
there has been grumbling that he did 
not like politicians and did not really 
care about the Republican Party—at 
least not enough to take charge as 
leader, the traditional role of Presidents. 

Now that Morton—Ejisenhower’s 
choice for party chairman—sits in the 
weekly strategy huddles, Eisenhower's 
isolation from the business of politics is 
Over. 


V. Healthy—and Busy 


“Nobody asks Eisenhower about his 
health anvmore,” a veteran of the 
Washington press recently pointed out. 

It must be good. 





Only a healthy man could be host 
to two formal White House dinners, go 
out twice for dinners in embassies, fly 
to New York for a round of public 
ceremonies, crowd in a visit while there 
with David McDonald of the Steel- 
workers union, hobnob with old friend 
Winston Churchill, visit with King 
Baudouin of Belgium, hold numerous 
meetings with Herter before the Geneva 
Conference opened, check with Gen. 
Nathan Twining, chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, before ‘Twining 
went to the hospital for an operation, 
hold a press conference, preside at 
three meetings of the National Secur- 


ity Council and two meetings of 


the Cabinet—all in a period of two 
weeks. 

He even plaved golf recently in 
Denver, where he suffered his heart 
attack, and where the high altitude 


made his doctors cautious. 
¢ Setting a Pace—Eisenhower is 69 and 
will be 71 when his term expires, the 
oldest man ever to hold the office. 
He’s setting a pace now that many 
men 10 vears his junior would envy. 
There’s little doubt that the swifter 
tempo and the more energetic leader- 
ship of recent weeks stems in part at 
least from the simple reason—he just 
plain feels good. 


Jet-Props for Air Freight 


Fleet of CL-44s ordered by Seaboard & Western and 
Flying Tiger will put cargo carriers in rate competition with 


surface lines. 


When Seaboard & Western Airlines 
and the Flying Tiger Line each ordered 
a fleet of jet-prop CL-44s from General 
Dynamics’ Canadair Div. last 
both air freight lines edged toward a 
long sought but very elusive goal: 
direct rate competition with surface 
lines. 

In the past, the cargo carriers’ efforts 
to snatch business from surface carriers 
have withered. Because air carriers had 
to make do with secondhand passenger 
planes and inefficient side door loading, 
operating costs amounted to 10¢ a ton- 
mile or more, compared with surface 
lines’ costs of 2¢ to 4¢ a ton-mile. 
¢ New Outlook—Delivery of the first 
jet-props in 1961 will change the picture 
somewhat. The CL-44 operates at 
around 34¢ a ton-mile. It carries 65,- 
000 Ib.—twice the weight of the biggest 
air freighter in commercial service today. 
And its swing-tail access design (BW— 
Mar.14'59,p104) cuts loading time dras- 
tically. According to Robert W. Pres- 
cott, president of Flying Tiger, “the 
CL-44 will enable the industry to re- 
duce operating costs and rates.”” Flying 
Tiger estimates that today’s ton-mile 


weck, | 


charge of around 20¢ can be cut in half. 
e Frenzied Finance—Since neither car- 
rier has the resources of, sav, Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways, both had to go 
through a lot of financial contortions to 
get the money for their jet-props. When 
Flying Tiger signed a contract with 
Canadair for 10 planes costing $55- 
million, it agreed to pay 10% down, 
10% on the delivery of the first plane, 
and the rest in five years. The line 
raised its downpayment by selling de- 
bentures to General Dynamics. Flying 
Tiger plans to borrow 80% of the $55- 
million purchase price from banks, raise 
the 10% from General Dynamics, and 
the remaining 10% from reserves. 

Seaboard, with a $25-million order 
for five planes, spare engines, and props, 
also is paying 10% down and 10% on 
delivery of the first plane. S&W is rais- 
ing its downpayment by selling five Con- 
stellations to Airborne Carriers, which 
will lease them back to Seaboard. S&W 
expects to pay the remainder over 
a five-year period out of operating 
revenues. Both deals are insured against 
default by the Canadian government’s 
Export Credit Insurance Assn. 
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Turbine Makers’ Worries Pile Up 


@ U.S. manufacturers of heavy electrical equipment 


run into hurdles in fight against foreign inroads here. 


@ TVA blast at identical bids, and fading prospect of 
government action against imports, make future uncertain. 


@ But big foreign bite into hitherto safe steam turbine 


generating business may pose an even greater threat. 


The foreign competition blues that 
has been a theme of U.S. manufactur- 
ers of heavy electrical equipment for 
months is beginning to come out of 
their offices louder than ever. Several 
items of bad news are responsible for 
the increasingly mournful tones: 

¢ The Tennessee Valley Authority 
issued a blast disclosing that many U.S. 
manufacturers were submitting identi- 
cal bids, and hinting broadly that it 
might ask for foreign bids on equipment 
where this happened too often. 

¢ The industry reported very lit- 
tle progress in its move for government 
prohibition or quotas on imports. 
Chmn. Ralph Cordiner of General 
Electric Co., says the Office of Civil 
& Defense Mobilization is unlikely to 
grant the ban sought on four categories 
of equipment. 

¢ For the first time, foreign com- 
panies are taking a big bite of the steam 
turbine generating business. Since ‘TVA 
broke the ice in February by ordering a 
500,000-kw. unit from Britain’s C. A. 
Parsons & Co. (BW —Feb.14'59,p36), 
two other contracts have gone to for- 
eign companies. In all, these contracts 
represent about 38% of the 2.5-million- 
kw. steam equipment ordered this year. 

¢ Foreign companies have offered 
a new answer to the contention that 
European-made equipment could not be 
serviced in a national emergency. Eng- 
lish Electric Co., bidding 30% under 
domestic companies for eight hydro 
turbines for the Big Bend Dam on the 
Missouri River, said it would build the 
turbines in Canada. 
¢ Worried—The U.S. industry, domi- 
nated by General Electric Co., West- 
inghouse Electric Corp., and Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., is frankly worried. 
The companies insist they cannot com- 
pete on price for custom-built equip- 
ment, where up to 55% of the cost is 
for labor, in view of high U.S. wages. 
And they fear their argument that too 
much foreign heavy electrical equip- 
ment is a threat to national security is 
falling on deaf ears, both with govern- 
ment and with the public. 

The foreign companies admit the la- 
bor differential, but point to-12% im- 
port duties and high transportation 
costs which they must absorb. In any 
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case, they argue that the labor differen- 
tial does not explain the great difference 
in bids—on TVA’s 500,000-kw. turbine, 
for example, Parsons bid about $1 3-mil- 
lion, against bids of over $19-million 
from both Westinghouse and GE. 
Whatever the merits of the argu- 
ments, more and more public power 
agencies are buying at the lower foreign 
prices. Last year, $14.5-million of heavy 
electrical equipment was imported; in 
the first three months of this vear, about 
S4-million. 
¢ TVA’s Step—Some in the industry 
regard TVA’s action last week in publi- 
cizing identical bids as a new effort to 
influence public opinion in favor of 
foreign equipment. TVA _ noted that 
some of its equipment suppliers—bid- 
ding on contracts ranging widely from 
nonelectrical supplies to circuit break- 
ers and transformers—have been making 
identical bids for years. It cited: 

e Identical bids of $21,900 from 
GE, Westinghouse, Allis-Chalmers, and 
Federal Pacific Electric Co. for oil 
circuit breakers. 

¢ Eight bids for cable that were 
identical down to the penny. 

¢ Three identical bids of $112,712 
for transformers. Another company bid 
$15,000 less, and got the contract. 

TVA isn’t sure what it’s going to 
do, but says it’s looking into availa- 
bility of reliable overseas suppliers. It 
didn’t say whether it plans to turn 
thumbs down on all identical bidders, 
or just seek more foreign bids. 
¢ Waiting—The industry, meanwhile, is 
anxiously awaiting a ruling from 
OCDM Director Leo A. Hoegh on its 
national security plea. The ruling will 
be on petitions filed about a year ago 
by the National Electrical Manu- 
facturers Assn. and GE, asking a ban 
on imports of hydraulic turbines and 
generators, large transformers, and 
power circuit breakers. The ban was 
sought under national security provi- 
sions of the Buy American Act and 
various reciprocal trade agreements. 

The petitions contend that the issue 
is ‘solely one of national security,” and 
argue that in wartime it would be diffi- 
cult to repair or expand foreign-made 
facilities. 

Director Hoegh, however, is having 


his own troubles trying to resolve differ- 
ences on the question within the execu 
tive branch of the government. ‘The 
Commerce Dept. appears to favor re 
strictions, while the State Dept. is 
battling for freedom of trade. 

The delay is causing some U.S. man 
ufacturers to hold back their own bids 
when they hear foreign bids have been 
invited. Preparing a bid can cost from 
$3,000 to $15,000—and, says a vice-pres 
ident of one of the Big Three, “W<« 
don’t go in unless we can find out 
that the government is going to be 
liberal in applying the Buy American 
Act to the contract.” 
¢ Hot and Heavy—Privately, the battle 
waxes even hotter than it does officiall, 
U.S. manufacturers claim that heavy 
foreign equipment has a higher break 
down rate than U.S. equipment. Do 
mestic companies, they say, have pio- 
neered the larger types of generating 
equipment now coming into use, and 
have more experience in that line. 

The foreign companies retort that 
the record of their equipment can 
match anybody's, and it can be ade 
quately serviced in all situations. ‘The 
Swiss and English companies also in 
sinuate that their U.S. competitors 
are mainly interested in assuring a 
monopoly position and protecting a 
high profit rate. GE and Westinghous¢ 
say they make no more on turbines 
than on other equipment—usually quot 
ing figures in the range of 3% to 7% 
Foreign companies, and some industry 
observers, claim it is 20% to 25% 

U.S. companies come back with the 
charge that European companies will 
cut their bids to the bone to get dollar 
business in the States. 
¢ Bigger Threat—However, OCD\ 
tules, both sides expect the ruling to 
be a precedent for action on similar 
petitions filed this vear by GE and 
Westinghouse (BW—Mar.21'59,p38) to 
ban large foreign steam turbine equip- 
ment. This was not included in the 
original case, because until the Parsons 
contract, no one expected steam tur- 
bine business to go overseas. 

The foreign breakthrough on steam 
a eR looks like a greater threat 
to the Big Three U.S. heavy equip- 
ment makers than does purchase of 
other gear. About 80% of U.S. elec 
tricity is now produced by steam power 

According to Consolidated Edison of 
New York, it is worry over servicing of 
foreign equipment that makes utilities 
hang back from buying it. But if enough 
British and Swiss. steam generating 
equipment should be operating here 
to justify large-scale servicing facilities, 
the private utilities might be tempted 
by the attractive prices. 
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Oilmen Get) ¢ 


Tulsa show is bursting with 
the latest oil country equipment 
—all designed to cut costs. 


More than $500-million worth of the 
most modern oil country cquipment, 
plus another $15-million to set it up on 
30 acres on the edge of Tulsa, made the 
centennial show—which ends its 10-day 
tun today—the biggest international 
petroleum exposition ever assembled 

[he show drew 2,000 exhibitors, rep 


1] 


resenting all phases of the petroleum in 


custrv, and attracted 600,000 visitors 
including 30,000 who buv, use, o1 
choose oil equipment 

¢ Major Theme—The exhibits reflected 
the fact that some major breakthroughs 
are at hand the production and 
development end of the oil business 


These new p ction tools 


ind tech 

niques are being developed in respons¢ 

to demand fron il companies that are 

caught in profits squeez Vhat’s be 
th 


ind producing 


l 1 
oil nas € NIC Increasing!\ CXPCHSIVC 


Caust 


is COoMpani iave had to drill de 
we 
At th 
found 
Some 


1utomat can work for th 


hter, mort 
powerful equipment that is easy to 


other displavs featured lig 
transport and assemble 
e Automation at Work— Timewell 
Controls, Ltd., of Calgarv, showed its 
1utomated equipment for controlling 
production of isolated wells. Through 
a console unit, a lease operator has a 
simple method of introducing a_ pre 
calculated production schedule typed 
on tape and controlled by a clock. The 
console panel includes a schematic flow 
diagram, and a selector panel allows the 
operator to scan the production or test 
functions of remote wells. Wells can 
be shut in, tested, or produced auto- 
matically. ‘The data programer collects 
pressures, temperatures, production 
times, date of the month; and wells can 
be operated individually or in groups. 
National Tank Co. and Graver Tank 
& Mfg. Co. both featured automatic 
custody transfer units—a device by 
which oil from a well is sent into stot 
age tanks. Graver also has a new porta 
ble automatic custody unit—for small 
operators 
e Turbine Engines—Oilmen at_ the 
show were keenly interested in a dis 
play of gas turbines as a source of powet 
for drilling rigs. Solar Aircraft Co. 
demonstrated a 500-hp. Jupiter model 
GOLDEN DRILLER adorns drilling rig belonging te Mid Continent Supply Co. Other that Solar claims is suited for draw 


exhibits feature last-word oilfield equipment and the latest in automation devices. works or mud pump drives on any drill- 
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EXPOSITION sprawls over 30 acres on out 
skirts of Tulsa, includes 2,000 industry « 
hibitors, and attracts 600,000 visitors. 


GAS TURBINE by wuoiar in Continent 


Emsco rig promises new power source. 





POLICE scan photos of con men and _ pick- 
pockets who might try to crash the show. 


DANCERS glamorize Mid Continent rig 
while recorded voice describes its features. 
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ing rig. It weighs a sixth as much as a 
conventional engine of the same horse- 
power, which, of course, makes for easier 
handling and transportation. It also can 
operate on a variety of fuels, including 
kerosene, gasoline, natural gas, butane, 
or propane 

Solar showed other turbine engines, 
including one that 300-kw. 
generator, and one high-speed gas tur- 
bine-powered crew boat that, Solar esti- 
mates, will save thousands of dollars for 
offshore oil and gas operators. 
¢ Drilling Rigs—New drilling rigs and 
techniques also attracted wide interest. 
Dresser Industries’ turbodrill provided 
some dramatic demonstrations by drill- 
ing 30-in granite blocks in 


drives a 


holes in 
less than 2 min 
Mission Mfg. Co. and Gardner-Den 
ver Co. both showed percussion drills, 
which are now used for quarry drilling, 
mining, water well dnilling, geophysical 
work, and to a lesser extent, for actual 
oil well drilling. ‘They are especially 


effective in low-cost dmilling in_ hard 
rock formations The hammer drill 


pulverizes the rock by hammering at it 
manv hundreds of times a minute. 
U.S. Steel’s oil well supply division 
lever-lift drill- 
ing mast designed to lessen ng-up and 
transportation costs It breaks down 
into five sections and can be assembled 
quickly at sitcs 
¢ Helicopter Territory—National Sup- 
ply Co.—one of the largest exhibitors 
featured its new “helicop- 


had a model of a new 


we I] 


it the show 
ter rig” for inaccessible places. ‘The ng 
can be carried by a ‘copter in packages 
of not more than 4,000 Ib. each. 

Seismograph Service Corp. and Re 
public Aviation Corp. demonstrated 
| portable drill with 
the Alouette II, the first turbine-powered 
copter in operation 


Automobiles’ M 


l’rance, 


hoisting scismmI¢ 


Berlict of Lyons, 
displaved what is claimed to 
be the largest truck in the world. It 
is +1 ft. long, 16 ft. wide, and 13 ft. 
high, with tires 8 ft. in diameter, and 
can carry +5 tons of oil equipment 
icross sand dunes or through swamps. 

Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. had 
1 new design for oil storage tanks which, 
it says, can save the user up to $14,000 
per tank. 
¢ Welcome Mat—The principal aim of 
the show, of course, was to sell, and 
all selling techniques were represented 

from the hard sell to the soft-pedal 
pitch. Two of Tulsa’s banks set up 
shop on the grounds, in case a customer 
hadn’t brought his checkbook. 

Some of the exhibitors spent thou- 
sands of dollars for wining and dining, 
and several maintained open house in 
downtown hotels. One of the smaller 
companies estimates that it spent $10,- 
000 in gifts to prospects, plus another 
$10 per head for feeding 2,000 po- 
tential customers during the show. 
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Biggest Atom Smasher 


The linear accelerator proposed by Pres. Eisenhower 
for Stanford will hurl electrons at the highest energies ever 
in an effort to pierce the mysteries of what makes up an atom. 


By far the biggest and most expen- 
sive bit of laboratory equipment ever 
built in the U.S. mav before too many 
vears be installed at California’s Stan- 
ford University to help man probe the 
nature of an atom’s core. 

(his giant research tool will be the 
§100-million high-energy linear accel- 
erator that Pres. Eisenhower wants the 
federal government to subsidize. ‘The 
sketch at right shows what the finished 
project might look like. 

In this biggest atom smasher of them 
all, scientists will be able to push elec- 
trons up to speeds very close to the 
186,000-miles-per-second velocity — of 
light. Hurled at this speed against 
atoms, the electrons would carrv more 
than 45-billion volts of energy—enough, 
it is believed, to penetrate the atom’s 
innermost complexitics and also to cre- 
ate new forms of matter and even new 
particles of matter from energy. 
¢ Tested Principles—The size and 
scope of this accelerator are spectacular 
indeed, but the basic principles behind 
it are already well explored. During the 
past decade, physicists have been build- 
ing bigger and more powerful acceler- 
ators almost every vear in order to study 
the particles that combine to make up 
an atom (BW —May4’57,p94). 

However, the proposed new Stanford 
accelerator would differ from all previ- 
ous atom smashers of more than 1-bil- 
lion electron volts (BEV) built in the 


U.S. All its predecessors of this size 
have been svnchrotrons—an advanced 
form of cyclotron. The svnchrotron, 


built in the shape of a racetrack, pushes 
particles of matter up to fantastic 
speeds, while a magnetic field holds 
them to a circular course. 

Already in operation are 1.2 BEV 
clectron synchrotrons at Cornell Uni- 
versity and California Institute of ‘Tech- 
nology, a 3.2 BEV proton synchrotron 
at Brookhaven National Laboratory and 
a 6.2 BEV proton synchrotron at the 
University of California. Four more big 
accelerators are also under construction 
—a 6 BEV electron synchrotron at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., a 25-30 BEV proton 
synchrotron at Brookhaven, a 12.5 BEV 
proton synchrotron at the Argonne Na- 
tional Laboratory, and a 3 BEV proton 
svnchrotron at Princeton University. 
¢ Straight Shot—The Stanford smasher, 
by contrast, would be a linear accelera- 
tor. Instead of whirling particles a 
linear accelerator shoots them along a 
straight line through a vacuum tube. 


Scientists think that firing particles in 
this manner gives them a steadier, bet- 
ter aimed beam, not muddied up by 
the magnetic field with which a syn- 
chrotron holds particles in a circulat 
path. 

Ihe largest linear accelerator oper- 

ating so far is also at Stanford. With 
a tube 220 ft. long, it’s not in the 
same league with the proposed giant; 
it produces only 700-million electron 
volts of energy. But it is being ex- 
tended to 310 ft. and 1 BEV and will 
be the working model from which the 
giant will be built. 
e Twin Tunnels—The chief feature of 
the projected monster will be two par- 
allel tunnels almost two miles long, 
35 ft. apart and 35 ft. underground for 
shielding. 

One tunnel will be 15 ft. wide. For 
its full length it will contain a copper 
tube about + in. in diameter. Inside 
the tube will be 120,000 metal discs, 
spaced 1 in. apart, each with a l-in. 
hole in its center. Through this chain 
of l-in. will be fired 
at energies up to 45-billion volts. 

At 10-ft. intervals along the 10,000 
ft. tube, lateral pipes will feed in syn- 
chronized streams of radio microwaves. 
[hese waves will boost the speed of 
the electrons as thev travel past. An 
electron under acceleration will always 
move with the electrical field, so as al- 
wavs to receive the maximum push from 
the field. In this wav, electrons will be 
able, in effect, to! nde the crest of a 
radio wave through the 
entire length. 
¢ Conversion Job—lhe second tunnel, 
25-ft. wide, will house equipment to 
convert ordinary electric current into 
radio microwaves and feed them into 
the lateral pipes, called waveguides. 
The conversion job will be done by 
24-megawatt klystron tubes—the kind 
of electron tubes used in radar 
systems—spaced at intervals of about 
40 ft. Each klystron will service 
four of the lateral pipes or waveguides. 

As the need to increase the accel- 
erator’s capacity arises, more klystrons 
will be added. Eventually, there will 
be 960, each feeding one waveguide. 
Since the total energy gained by an 
electron depends on the strength of the 
electric field and the distance it travels, 
at this stage the atom smasher should 
be operating at maximum capacity of 
45 BEV. 
¢ Scientific Impact—Construction of a 


holes electrons 


accelerator’s 


some 
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Will Be a Straight Shooter 










linear accelerator of this sort should be 
an important move benefiting the sci- 
entific community as a whole. Progress 
in high-energy physics has been encour- 
aging, according to a special panel ap 
pointed by the President’s Science Ad- 
visory Committee and the General Ad- 
visory Committee to the Atomic Energ\ 
Commission. But, the panel adds, there 
. isan urgent need to extend the range of 
electron and proton intensitics. 

Obviously, no one laboratory or uni 
versity can afford the $100-million for 
the accelerator to satisfy this need 
That's why government subsidy will be 
necessary. 
¢ Possible Fruits—It’s impossible to 
anticipate all the discoveries that might 
come from the proposed giant. How 
ever, with Stanford’s present linear 
accelerator, physicists have been able 
to measure the size of a proton for 
the first time. Presumably, the new 
accelerator will make it possible to 
measure particles even smaller than the 
proton. 

In addition, a current of 45 BEV 
with such precise aim should be able 
artificially to produce particles and their 
various anti-particles. They might also 
tell something about the structure of 
these tiny, elusive bits of matter. 

Experience in constructing the new 
accelerator may also help researchers in 
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fields of science. For example, 
W. H. F. Panofsky, director of 
Stanford’s high-energy-physics lab, says 
advance work on the klvstron tubes has 
already made it possible to improve 
present radar equipment, if the govern- 
ment should want to take advantage of 
the studies. Future experience with the 
klystron should assist the development 
of a whole range of similar microwave 
devices. 
e Mystery Particles—The accelerator 
proposal reflects the increasing need for 
scientists to know more about the 
structure of the atom. For vears, 
scientists thought the atom was fairly 
simple: a nucleus composed of one or 
more protons and neutrons, surrounded 
by one or more revolving electrons. 
But through exploration of atomic 
nuclei in the past two decades, re- 
searchers have found more than 20 
mysterious other particles within the 
atom—mesons, heavy mesons, hyperons, 
anti-protons, and anti-mesons. The be- 
havior of some of these subatomic 
particles has already been fairly well 
charted. But science has yet to establish 
the nature of others and of the tre- 
mendous forces locking them together. 
It takes heavy artillery to investigate 
things like this. But the electrons fired 
at 45 BEV through the Stanford linear 
accelerator should have what it takes— 
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when they get up to their final sp 
they will weigh 40,000 times as m 
as the electron at rest and 50 ti 
as much as a proton. 

Why Stanford? The decision of 
President’s Science Advisory Panel to 
recommend construction of the St 
ford linear accelerator instead of alt 
nate high energy accelerator propo 
made by the Midwestern Univer 
Research Association and Oak 
apparently rests on the fact that t 
nical feasibility of the other two 
posals has not been established t 
satisfaction vet. 

The Stanford solution of the probl 
of achieving extremely high energy 
a linear accelerator is regarded, in high 
scientific circles, as being quite conser 
tive. 

The MURA circular accelerator 
timated to cost $200-million) 
work on a newer principle—the colliding 
beam concept—that has yet to be proved 
in practice. Likewise, technical feasi 
bilitv of the Oak Ridge plan has still 
to be nailed down. 

The Panel suggests further explora 
tion over and above the decision to go 
ahead at Stamford in both cases, and 
also recommends that Congress take un- 
der consideration the construction of 
an 8 BEV proton accelerator—with a 
builder, as yet, unnamed. 
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U.S. Tourists Take New Paths 


This year they’re flocking to 
Alaska, Hawaii, and the West- 
ern states—and abroad, to Rus- 
sia, the Amazon, even Africa. 

“Jaded,” the travel 


ished, “is not quite the 
\merican traveler 


agent admon- 
word for the 
He’s more sophisti 
cated and wants to go to new places, 
but that’s because he’s been to so many 
ilre idly 

This current bit of over-the-counter 
philasophy by a_ volubl agent 
may well explain a developing trend 
this year among travel-happvy Americans 
l‘or they are preparing to spend a huge 
chunk of a record $17-billion or higher 
travel budget on an impressive westward 
trek that takes in the already or soon 
to-be admitted new states of Alaska and 
Hawaii as well as the states of the con 
tinental West 

It’s true that travel is still 
m the rise, and Americans are expected 
to top last vear’s record $2.1-billion 
pent abroad. But the American Socicty 
of Travel Agents (ASTA) reports that 


lomestic bookings and 


travel 


WeCTSCAS 


idvance reserva- 
ions are mainly responsible for a gen 
ral spring rise in business that runs as 
high as 25% for some agents. 

¢ No More Beds—Reservations pile up 


tor Hawaii (a 20-day trip from New 
York can be bought for $711), and 
quickly cooked up tours to Alaska (at 


SS50 to 


$1.050 New York) are 
napped up. American Express, for ex 
mple, concocted 14 different tours to 
\laska that would accommodate 2,000 


from 


people. In two days, the tours had been 
oversold. “You know why we can’t sell 
more?” asks a spokesman. “Because 


\laska hasn't enough beds.” 

Ihe same company reports that paid- 
for bookings to Hawaii up to April were 
39% ahead of last vear, deposits on 
bookings 90% ahead. Though no fig- 
ures are available for the continental 
West, these states look for record cara- 
vans of motor tourists, drawn by such 
ittractions as Colorado’s centennial, 
and other bait offered by 1959 as Visit 
U.S.A. Year. 
¢ Overseas Urge—Yet the overseas pull 
is still strong. A sampling by ASTA of 
tour bookings, passport applications, sea 
and air travel in the first three months 
of the vear points to a healthy 10% rise 
in foreign tourism. But that’s no more 
than last vear’s gain. 

North Atlantic airlines show a bigger 
gain—18.6% westbound, 20%  east- 
bound. That's not typical, though, since 
Pan American World Airways’ jets have 
won even more passengers away from 
ships than in previous vears (last vear 
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We could sell them the Antarctic tf we had bea 


was the first in which the 17 transatlan- 
tic airlines carried more people between 
North America and Europe than did the 
ships). And in most parts of the U.S., 
travel agents show either a verv slight 
gain in European bookings, os (as in the 
South and on the West Coast) a slight 
dip. The main exception is the Europe- 
conscious Northeast. 

H;urope-bound travelers, too, are out 
for new sights. Agents note a “surge of 
interest” in Russia and, most recently, 
in newly opened Bulgaria. (For two 
weeks in Russia, Poland, and Czecho 
slovakia, American Express has ordinary 
tours, including transportation, hotels, 
guides, for $1,260. A typical tour to 
Bulgaria, with a side trip to Rumania 
thrown in, costs about $1,000.) 

lor travel in Russia, American Ex 
press expects bookings this vear for 
10,000 people, more than double last 
vear’s 4,000. 
¢ Insatiable—lor the striking rise in 
domestic travel, industry experts have 
many explanations—almost as many, in 
fact, as there are experts. Aside from 
the obvious lure exerted by Alaskan and 
Hawaiian statehood, their reasons range 
from the frivolous to the grim. One 
agent attributes the call of the West 
to the television program Wagon Train. 
Another says, “It’s the Berlin crisis.” 
Some agents point out Europe in 1959 
lacks the special attractions provided 
last vear by the Brussels Fair and the 
Lourdes centennial. 

But there’s agreement on one point: 
Ihere seems to be no limit on the 
willingness, and eagerness, of Americans 
to travel—and at this stage, Europe is 
no longer always enough. Discarding 
the prudent, almost miserly saving of 
a generation ago, they are ready to 
spend large sums if this will lead them 
to new places. 


lor the tourist bureau, the agent, and 
the carriers, this willingness is easily 
translatable into new revenues. ‘Travel 
men, already developing tours to the 
west coast of Africa and learning—as 
American Express did—that they can 
send packed boat tours up the mudd 
Amazon, are still scratching their heads 
for other places for tourists to go 

“We could put some of them on 
the Antarctic ice shelf,” cracks a spokes- 
man for one big agency, “but the trou- 
ble is we have no beds there.” Says 
another, ‘““Thev’d go to the moon if we 
could announce tours.” 
¢ Shifting Affections—W illiam D. Pat- 
terson, associate publisher of the Sat- 
urday Review, who compiles for ASTA 
a vear-by-vear account of travel trends, 
facts, and statistics, takes a slightly more 
conservative view. Yet he finds that 
neither recession, political turmoil, 
abuse, inflation, discriminatory taxes, 
excessive charges, nor  inhospitalitv 
seem to dismay or discourage the 
American tourist. 

These things do have a_ profound 
effect, however, on the direction the 
tourist goes, says Patterson. He “can 
be fickle, shifting his affection quickly” 
if he feels he’s unwelcome or is being 
taken advantage of. 
¢ Follow the Leader—Travel agents find 
other reasons why travelers—other than 
business travelers—shift from one coun- 
trv or area to another. 

Many agents divide travelers into two 
main groups: the purse watchers, who 
by sheer numbers make up the biggest 
source of the industry’s revenues; and 
the well-heeled sophisticates, who often 
initiate such ideas as a safari to Africa 
or a round-the-world trip on a luxury 
freighter. 

With the crowd usually hard on his 
heels, the sophisticate sometimes works 
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A barge receives crude oil from 
storage tanks on Sinclair's 
Eugene Island platform, 40 
miles off the Louisiana Coast. 





The Case of the Disappearing Derricks 


Out in the Gulf of Mexico, some oil drilling der- 
ricks have disappeared. Offshore platforms look 
strangely bare. What’s going on? Is the search for 
oil stopping in this promisirfg area? Hardly. Actu- 
ally, disappearing derricks mean that some of the 
promise is being realized; oil has begun flowing 
to market. 

When the derrick comes down on a Sinclair 
Oil & Gas Company platform, it marks the transi- 
tion from oil exploration to oil production. On 
three platforms which Sinclair operates for _itself 
and three other companies, there now are a total 
of 10 oil wells in production and 4 gas wells shut in. 


In relation to Sinclair's total crude oil output, 


600 FIFTH AVENUE -«- 


which reached a record high in 1958, present pro- 
duction from 10 offshore wells is the proverbial 
drop in a bucket. But the start of production on 
this new oil frontier indicates that offshore oil will 
one day contribute importantly to the company’s 
raw material supply and is another step forward 
in Sinclair’s production expansion program. 





SINCLAIR 
A Great Name in Oil 











NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 





as hard as his agent dreaming up new 
places to go—and with the first approach 
of the “traveling public,” he’s off some- 
where else. But behind him he has 
left a new market for the agent. The 
Caribbean, discovered a few years ago 
by avant-garde Americans, now is over- 
run (though Cuba’s revolution caused 
a drop from 581,000 in 1957 to 560,- 
000 in 1958). 

American Express, for example, plays 


Who Owns the Foreign Autos? 


on the “strength of the markets’”—tak- 
ing advantage of the demand created 
in certain areas. This spring the in- 
quiries about Alaska began to flow in, 
and the quickly arranged tours were 
the result. Only recently, Alaska was 
the touring property of the few. 
Where will the tourist’s compass 
point next? “If the well-heeled traveler 
wants the Antarctic ice shelf, “says one 
agent, ‘“‘who knows what will happen?” 


The average customer for an import is educated, fairly 
prosperous—and so satisfied that he’s likely to buy foreign 
again, according to an owner survey completed by NADA. 


The buyer of a foreign car belongs 
to one of the most powerful economic 
blocs in the country today. His num- 
bers are small, but he is growing in 
strength: The Big Three this fall are 
bringing out their own smaller cars to 
cater to him. But just who is he? 

Che latest report on the foreign car 
buver, from the National Assn. of 
Automobile Dealers, sheds some light 
on the question. ‘The association 
queried 10,000 foreign car owners who 
bought in 1956, 1957, and 1958. From 
the NADA report, you get this de- 
scription of the imported car owner: 

He is fairly young (37) and 5 ft. 9 in. 
tall; he weighs 166 Ib. and has a 
median income of about $8,200. He 
is either an executive or professional 
man, with a college education; he is the 
head of a household; and he paid about 
$2,200 for his import. Of those queried, 
10% bought their car in 1956, 27% in 
1957, and 63% in 1958. 
¢ Family Man—All but 14% of the 
buvers were men, but 77% of them 
were the heads of households and only 
11% were single persons not living with 
their families. 

By incomes, those with household in- 
comes between $5,000 and $7,500 a 
year made up the largest single block, 
iccounting for 29% of the buvers. 
Close behind are households with in- 
comes of $10,000 to $20,000 (26% of 
the buvers) and households with in- 
comes of $7,500 to $10,000 (22%). 

NADA’s findings don’t support the 
opinion that small economy cars are 
purchased primarily as second cars. 
Of those replying, 58% said they did 
not buy the import as a second car. 
And of the 42% who did, almost half 
already owned a low-priced domestic 
car. 
¢ Educated ProfessionalhA—NADA feels 
its survey shows that education and a 
tendency not to conform to general pat- 
terns of behavior also mark the im- 
ported car buyer: 69% of those who 
answered the questionnaire had some 
college education; 28% attended high 
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school, and only 3% went no further 
than grammar school. 

By occupations, professional people 
—doctors, lawyers, teachers, and scien- 
tists—are the biggest group, with 37% 
of the total. Managers or executives 
make up 23%. Next come sales people 
(11%), students (4%), housewives 
(3%), clerical personnel (7%), skilled 
laborers (13%), unskilled laborers (1%), 


and farmers (1%). 


At least 60% of the buyers traded in 
a used car when they bought their im- 
ported car. Of these, more than 30% 
said their trade-in was five years old or 
more. Almost half of the trade-ins were 
low-priced domestic cars, while one- 
fourth were other imported cars. 
e Why Buy?—Among 13 possible rea- 
sons suggested by NADA for buying 
an imported car, “cheaper to operate” 
was checked as at least one main reason 
on 88% of the replies. Others checked 
by more than half of the buyers were 
“easief handling in traffic,” “easier to 
park,” “not as much annual deprecia- 
tion,” and “better workmanship.” 

One surprise in the survey was that 
the ay erage imported car purchaser actu- 
ally drove his car more miles 4 month 
than he had driven his American car—a 
median of 959 miles for the imported 
cars, compared to 915 miles for the do- 
mestic cars. Another mild surprise is 
that 83% of the owners said they either 
already had driven—or planned to drive 
—their import on long trips, averaging 
1,652 miles. But the most frequent use 
is to drive to work. 
¢ Loyal Owners—NADA asked: Would 
vou have purchased the imported car 
if a similar new American-made car 
had been available for the same price? 
In reply, 40% said “yes”; 60% said 
“no.” At the time of the survey (No- 
vember, 1958), 86% of the imported 
car buyers said they believed their next 
new car will be another imported auto- 
mobile. 

NADA makes it plain this is “an 
overwhelming vote of confidence” in 
the import. 


Those Small Cars 


Canada wants the Big 
Three to build them there as 
well as in the U.S., to save 
Canadian auto manufacturing. 


If Detroit’s Big Three auto makers 
start producing small cars in the U.S., 
Canada wants their subsidiaries north 
of the border to do so, too. Prime Min- 
ister John Diefenbaker made _ this 
bluntly clear in Ottawa last weekend 
to the heads of Canadian Ford, Gen- 
eral Motors, and Chrysler. 

Otherwise, Diefenbaker fears, a flood 
of small cars imported from the U.S. 
will virtually drown Canadian auto 
manufacturing, where unemployment 
is already a serious problem. 

Canada’s auto makers—consisting of 
subsidiaries of the Big Three and Stude- 
baker-Packard—have been feeling the 
effects of competition from foreign 
small cars as it is. Small cars last year 
took 18% of the Canadian market, and 
their share this year is estimated at 
30%. In the U.S., by comparison, 
foreign cars made up about 8% of 
total new registrations last year. 

West German models are the most 
popular foreign breed among Canadians, 
but British, French, Italian, and Czech 
makes are appearing in increasing num- 
bers. The popularity of foreign cars 
stems partly from the postwar tide of 
emigrants from Europe into Canada. 
They brought with them both tastes 
and pocketbooks suited to small autos. 
e Private Talks—Diefenbaker conferred 
separately with Rhys M. Sale, president 
of Ford Motor Co. of Canada; E. H. 
Walker, president of General Motors 
of Canada, and F. J. Hogan, executive 
vice-president of Chrysler Corp. of 
Canada. He plans also to talk with 
officials of Studebaker-Packard of Can- 
ada, which has been producing the 
“compact” Lark in its Hamilton, Ont., 
plant—now strikebound. 

After the discussions, GM’s Walker 
said his company is prepared to pro- 
duce small cars there if GM goes ahead 
with its plans to manufacture them in 
the U.S. But the executives of Ca- 
nadian Ford and Chrysler were non- 
committal. 

In Detroit the parent companies 
had nothing to say officially—but, of 
course, their small cars have not been 
officially announced at all yet. How- 
ever, the guessing was that the small 
cars, if produced, would be marketed 
for export, including to Canada, as 
well as at home. The auto makers 
might consider separate tooling for 
Canadian production too expensive to 
undertake until the success of the new 
models has been proven. 
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The story of the development of Dacron and Nylon sail fabrics from yarn producer 
to sailmaker is as fascinating as the legend of the sea itself. 


Stevens research, development and testing combine to equip even 


the most casual weekend skipper with the finest sail fabrics in the world. 


FABRIC ENGINEERS FOR INDUSTRY 


Stevens—one of the country’s largest fabric producers—offers a diversified 


production of woven, knitted and non-woven fabrics in all fibers: Cotton, Nylon, 


Fiber Glass, Fortisan, Dacron*, Acrilan{, Dyneltf, Acetate, Rayon and Orlonfff. If you 


have a special industrial fabric problem, we will be glad to discuss it with you. 


Stevens>Fabrics 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., INC., STEVENS BUILDING, BROADWAY AT 41ST STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


ATLANTA * BOSTON * CHARLOTTE * CHICAGO * CINCINNATI * DALLAS * DETROIT * LOS ANGELES * PHILADELPHIA * PITTSBURGH « ST. LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE * MONTREAL 











In Business 


Hoffa’s “Talk” of General Strikes 


Creates More Fuss Than Intended 


leamsters Pres. James R. Hoffa is a man whose labor 
power gives frightening force to light remarks. It has 
happened before, when he talked of a nationwide alli- 
ance of transport unions and of all-out efforts to unionize 
policemen—both projects now quietly forgotten. It 
happened again this week. 

In a talk before a union conference in Brownsville, 
‘Tex., Hoffa quipped that if Congress places unions under 
inti-trust laws, labor should retaliate with 
strike. It was widely interpreted as a threat. 

Vhe fact is, Hoffa couldn't call a nationwide strike in 
the trucking industry only, with contracts written as 
they now are. And he couldn’t influence any substantial 
unions to join a nationwide, general strike even if he 
could stop trucking through a ‘Teamsters walkout. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany quickly made that 
clear in a retort. American unions, he said, fight laws 
they oppose by going after changes “through the [legis- 
lative] svstem, not by revolution.” 

It’s likely that Hoffa, a realist, didn’t mean as much 
as his words implied. It’s probable, too, that his legisla- 
tive and public relations advisers flinched at his un- 
suarded words. ‘They're likely to boomerang on Capi- 
tol Hill. 

\lready, there is revived talk of toughing labor legis- 
lation to cope with a Hoffa “intoxicated with power.” 


a general 


Boost in Insurance Taxes Nears; 


Senate Version Likely to Prevail 


\ bill to increase taxes on life insurance companies 
by $200-million or so is headed toward the final legisla- 
tive step, with adoption practically certain. ‘This week 
the Senate accepted a version that would boost taxes 
to about $500-million on 1958 income and $535-million 
on 1959 income. An earlier House version raised the 
levy to $558-million on 1958 income, and differences 
will now have to be ironed out in conference. The 
Senate version, which is more favorable to the mutuals, 
scems likely to prevail. 


Rail Pensions, Unemployment Pay 


To Go Up Despite Carrier Protests 


Railworkers this week won their years-long fight for 
pension and jobless-pay increases. Pres. Eisenhower 
signed into law a rail benefits bill passed unanimously 
by the Senate, 18] to 91 by the House, over strong 
protests by carriers, the Budget Bureau, and GOP leaders 
in Congress. 
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Social Security and Unemployment Insurance Acts 
that apply to other industrial workers exempt employees 
of carriers. ‘They come under special laws directed 
specifically at the railroad industry. 

New amendments to these laws will: 

* Increase retirement benefits by about 10%—from 
a potential maximum of $185.60 to $204 a month; 
according to the Railroad Retirement Board, 742,000 
now on pension rolls will benefit immediately, others 
as they retire. 

* Raise unemployment and sickness benefits by 
about 20%, from a present maximum of $8.50 a day to 
$10.20; workers with 10 vears or more of service will 
receive jobless-pay benefits for longer periods if idled, 
a full 52 weeks for some. 

¢ Make certain unemployment compensation bene- 
fits retroactive; carriers protest that this creates a liability 
of $89-million, may mean some lump sum payments 
of $663. 

¢ Increase payroll taxes of roads and employees. 

Carriers estimate that their added tax cost will go 
as high as $200-million a year now, increase with gradual 
rises in payroll taxes over the next decade. They urged 
a Presidential veto on the basis of the economic impact 
on the hardpressed industry. 

Eisenhower signed without comment, despite a long 
serious debate within the Administration. 

Veto supporters said the measure would (1) lead rail 
roads to demand further federal financial help and 
(2) encourage other labor groups to demand liberalized 
benefits. But other GOP Congressional advisers urged 
Eisenhower to sign because a veto would be politically 
harmful and might be overridden. 


ICC Sets June Hearing as Stockholders 


Approve Merger of Two Pocahontas Roads 


ICC hearings on the merging of the Norfolk & West- 
ern Ry. and the Virginian Ry. will start June 15. The 
plan, approved last week by stockholders, calls for ex 
changing 11/20 of a share of N&W common for one 
share of Virginian common. 

This week, ICC approved a $3-million loan guarantee 
for the Boston & Main RR to cover capital expenditures 
the line already has made. 


Net Gain for ‘58: 55,000 New Businesses 


There were +4.6-million businesses operating in the 
U.S. at the start of this year, according to Current Busi 
ness, a monthly publication of the Commerce Dept 
The 55,000 gain pretty much maintained the modest 
pace of recent years. 

During 1958, there were 411,000 new businesses set up 
and 356,000 discontinued, while 372,000 going concerns 
were sold, reorganized, or otherwise acquired by new 
owners. Service and finance companies showed the larg- 
est increase, about 24%. Manufacturing, mining, and 
quarrying declined slightly. 
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Getting nowhere fast! A racing outboard can't force water past the seams of this tank. In curtain wall installation, this means WEATHERBAN Sealer seals for years 


FROM 3M RESEARCH 


Sealer takes lashing without a leak 


This tempest in a test tank shows how WEATHERBAN® Quick-grip ROLTITE® brand con- 
Brand Curtain Wall Sealer makes curtain-wall construc- tact cement keeps wall and counter- 
tion leak-proof! It seals the seams of this tank water-tight. toplaminatesfrom warping, peeling. 
It seals glass, stone and metal seams weather-tight for Bonds at a touch! Resists water 
years, too. and heat for longer lasting jobs. 


Other 3M adhesive products hard at work for the building 
industry: 3M Insulation Adhesives hug batt-type insulation 
tomilesof the nation’s heating and ventilating duct systems. No matter what your adhesive, 
coating or sealing needs, you can 
build in durability and strength 
with 3M products. For free liter- 
ature, write on your company let- 
terhead, stating your interest, to 
AC&S Division, 3M, Dept. YA-59, 
St. Paul 6, Minnesota. 


SEE WHAT 3M ADHESIVES CAN DO FOR YOU! 


3M Vinyl and Rubber Tile Ad- 
hesive is ideal for bonding 
vinyl, rubber, corkand linoleum 
flooring. It’s flexible when dry; 
can be used even on radiant- 
heated floors. 
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Washington wants to put a brake on the boom. 


One reason is economics. Eisenhower’s advisers seem convinced that 
the new high set in industrial production last month will be exceeded in 
the months ahead. They see a real boom in the making, and they are 
worried about the inflation that might develop. 


The other reason is politics. Last year the Republicans fought a losing 
election campaign when business was down. The concern now is how 
to stretch recovery into good times for next year’s Presidential contest. 
The Administration will be keeping a sharp eye on spending schedules, 
credit policies, and so on in an effort to lean against the rush of the busi- 
ness upturn. 


Here are some of the braking moves: 


Eisenhower’s stand against big spending will stiffen more. The next 
real test on this will be the housing bill, already passed by the Senate, but 
still awaiting final Congressional action. 


Money is getting tighter and tighter. The Federal Reserve Board of 
Governors, worried about inflation, has been trying to restrict the money 
supply. It’s raising rates on member bank borrowing and tightening up on 
credit for the buying of stocks. 


Note the latest move—to take “inflation” out of home buying. Treasury 
officials have told the Home Loan Bank Board to cut down on its borrowing 
in the money markets. This means funds for reloaning to savings and loan 
associations will be squeezed, and mortgages harder to get. 


You can sum up the Washington thinking this way: The business recov- 
ery is solid, but faster than officials had expected. The result is even 
greater worry about inflation. The government tendency for the next 
year will be on the side of “brake pulling.” Among top officials there is no 
thought that Washington can really set the business climate for the next 
year or two. But Washington can influence the climate, through control 
of credit, government spending, and pressure on business and labor. 


Recovery is changing the politics in Congress, too. Democrats are com- 
peting with the Administration on ways and means of making votes out of 
prosperity. Tighter spending plans and a budget surplus spell tax reform 
to Congressional leaders—who hope it will help produce an election victory 
(BW—May16’59,p28). That’s why Chmn. Wilbur Mills of the Ways & Means 
Committee announces in May‘a big set of tax hearings for November. 


An omnibus tax measure will be readied for next spring. It will cover 
a wide area—corporate and individual income tax schedules, depreciation, 
aid to small business, and so on. The general aim will be to reduce tax 
rates, but the shift of burdens will mean some increases and bring some 
new people in. 


Short term, here is the tax outlook: 
Tax-exempt income may be abolished. There is strong sentiment in 


Congress to kill the federal tax exemption granted to state and local obliga- 


tions. Some members want to tax interest as income. 
Oil and gas depletion allowances will come under attack. The 2742% 
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allowance will weather any storm this year; but opponents of the provision 
boast they are gathering votes every election. 


Congress won’t vote an increase in motor fuel taxes to replenish the 
highway trust fund. The Administration is insisting that gasoline and 
diesel taxes be raised; Democratic leaders are just as adamant against 
increases, and intend to finance the trust fund deficit with money from 
general revenues. 


The rest of the Democrats’ program is bedraggled. The business 
upturn has spiked Democratic talk about unemployment and economic 
stagnation. Their big spending bills, which depended mainly upon anti- 
recession features for appeal, are suffering. 


Area redevelopment legislation, the heavy spending bill to help chronic 
areas of unemployment back to their feet, is being consigned to the doubt- 
ful list for this year. Some key Democrats were insisting only a few weeks 
ago that their $375-million program was a “must” for 1959. They’re chang- 
ing their tune. You hear talk from the same sources now that “we could get 
along without it—until next year.” 


Federal aid to airport construction has been, technically, in a Senate- 
House conference committee for three months. The conferees have yet 
to hold their first meeting. Democrats want to spend a lot more, but will 
have to get awfully close to Eisenhower’s $200-million, four-year program 
to get any kind of a bill signed. 


There will be other spending casualties. In the little-or-no-chance class 
for this year, you can write down such measures as the $4-billion school aid 
program and the $1-billion community facilities bill. The latter would pro- 
vide low-interest loans for such things as municipal water and sewage works, 
and hospitals. 


Even the pork barrelers are yielding to the economy mood. In a sort of 
humorous commentary on today’s Washington, the National Rivers & Harbors 
Congress—in its annual meeting—has voted to demand a “minimum” of 
new project starts in fiscal 1960, rather than a “reasonable” number as in 
the past. Translated, this means they have little hope of getting any, and 
would gladly settle for 15 or 20. In the past, “reasonable” has always meant 
50 or so new starts. 


Hoffa’s general strike threat angered Washington. Union leaders 
are as irritated as government officials with the Teamsters’ boss. There will 
be a backlash. Congress won’t bring unions under antitrust laws this year, 
but you will see a hardening of the Senate-passed reform bill. Hoffa put 
Democrats in the House on a spot. There may be a tougher bill voted, or a 
stalemate that would put the issue out in front in next year’s campaign. 


Vice-Pres. Nixon will take a press agent to Moscow. He has picked 
Herbert G. Klein of the San Diego Union. The Moscow assignment in 
July is of importance to Nixon. He has got to come back looking. good. 
Klein has worked with Nixon in the past. The renewed association is one 
more piece in the Vice-President’s staff-building for the 1960 run for the 
Presidency. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the May 23, 1959, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
























THE 
PROMISE 
AND 
PROBLEM 
OF 
EXPANSION 


As you expand for the 1960's, a modern Dictaphone system 
can mean vital savings. One floor covering manufacturer saves 
$162,000 a year. A mail order house saves $21,000. Economic 


forecasts promise rapidly accelerated production and sales in the 





60's. But expansion poses problems, too: more paper work, higher 
office costs. Modern Dictaphone dictating equipment can trim those 
costs by 1/3 or more. Let a Dictaphone consultant show you how to 


expand your office efficiency four ways: 1. More actual work done 





All-transistor Dictaphone TIME- 
MASTER is the first truly automatic 
dictating machine, the only one using 


in less time. 2. Fewer additional people needed. 3. Less office 
equipment needed. 4. Less costly office space. For any dictating 
or recording problem, call your nearest Dictaphone headquarters. the Dictabelt record—the recording 


Our representative will analyze your needs without cost or obligation. medium designed for dictation. 





Dictaphone ae CORPORATION 


DICTAPHONE, TIME-MASTER AND DICTABELT ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS OF DICTAPHONE CORP., 420 LEXINGTON AVE., N.Y. 17, N.¥.3 204 EGLINTON AVE. E., TORONTO, CANADA; 17-19 STRATFORD PL., LONDON W.1, ENGLAND 











HOUSTON, located 50 miles inland from the Gulf of Mexico on the Houston Ship 
Canal, is, rather astonishingly, the third largest port in the U. §. Over 4,000 deep-sea ships 
move cargoes valued annually at $4-billion. Houston is also America’s industrial frontier. 
As the hub of one of our fastest growing metropolitan areas, its development is solidly 
based on bountiful resources of crude oil, natural gas, salt, sulphur and water. From these 
resources come 11% of the nation’s refined crude oil; of our petro-chemicals; and 22% 
of our aluminum. Symbolizing this remarkable growth is the brawny skyline of Houston ris- 
ing like a colossus from the Texas coastal plain. Otis has along standing “pardner’s’’ interest 
in Houston's growth. Over 66% of its elevators are the world’s finest. They're by OTIS. 


ANT-OPERATED PASSENGER ELEVATORS © ESCALATORS © TRAV-O-LATORS * FREIGHT ELEVATORS 
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GE Lumps Work on 


Many-sided contracts with the 
public, employees, unions, gov- 
ernment are covered by a single 
services department. 


General Electric Co. this week un- 
veiled its answer to the far-spread prob- 
lem of corporate relations, an area that 
its top management calls “one of the 
most demanding and potentially pro- 
ductive frontiers in the business world.” 

Under the omnibus heading of “Re- 
lations Services,” GE has grouped all 
the functions that deal with employees, 
the public, unions, communities, edu- 
cational institutions, and federal, state, 
and local governments. 

At its head is a company vice-presi- 
dent, Jack S. Parker (picture), a me- 
chanical engineer (Stanford °39) who 
did not join GE until 1950. Parker 
got his managerial experience in the 
shipbuilding and chemical industries; 
GE hired him away from American 
Potash & Chemical Corp. At GE, he 
has moved up fast, working first at the 
Hanford (Wash.) atomic plant, next at 
the atomic aircraft project at Even- 
dale, Ohio, and then as head of the 
Aircraft Gas Turbine Div. In 1956 he 
became a GE vice-president, and a year 
later he took over the Public & Em- 
ployee Relations Services. 
¢ Ten-Year Study—Those two services 
and many more are lumped in his new 
department. The lumping is no mere 
empty switch of title; it’s the end 
product of 10 years of study on how 
best to cope with what Parker calls “the 
complex relationships between a_busi- 
ness and the people it affects.” 

Ever since Ralph J. Cordiner be- 
came head man at GE, in 1950, the 
company has moved toward integrating 
the various services that deal with 
people. About four years ago, the major 
branches of public and emplovee rela- 
tions were joined under Lemuel R. 
Boulware. In 1957, Parker took over 
from Boulware, who remained a_ vice- 
president and became a consultant. 


1. How It’s Set Up 


Parker’s new and enlarged Relations 
Services department breaks down into 
sections, each with its own manager 
and staff: 

Behavioral Research, which handles 
basic research in its field. 

Employee Relations Consultation. 

Public Affairs, a new classification 
that lumps under a single manager all 
external relations—government, public, 
community, business. 
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JACK S. PARKER, a GE vice-president, heads “Relations Services,” which integrates 
He will stress research. 


activities that deal with people. 


Union Relations, concerned with ne- 
gotiating national contracts. 

Employee Compensation, which ad- 
ministers over-all pay classifications. 

Personnel Development & Educa- 
tion. 

Both compensation—salaried and 
hourly—and personnel development, in- 
cluding the management training school 
at Crotonville, N. Y., have been 
switched to Relations Service from 
management services. 

Public relations has been dropped 
at headquarters as a regular label; the 
activity, under public affairs manager, 
Virgil Day, is now called press, radio, 
and TV relations. Parker says the 
change of title was made because “‘pub- 
lic relations is often synonymous with 





the striped pants of Madison Av« 
That’s not our concept of this activity 
Product publicity is still handled b 
the advertising and sales organization 
of the various divisions and depart 
ments that make them. 

The new GE setup is no monarchy 
Operating divisions and departments ar 
still responsible for their own relations 
with employees and outsiders. Parker 
relationship to the divisions is advisor 
though he can examine their activitic 
and remind them if they depart from 
company policy. No divisional men 
report to him, under the fundamental 
Cordiner tenet of decentralized man 
agement. But a few activities—such as 
over-all administration of the salary 
structure or the analyzing of employee 
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New directions for modern plastics 





Big bold signs like these point out a wonderful future 
for acrylic plastics. These easy-to-read direction signs— 
illuminated from within—combine a clean, modern look 
with amazing resistance to wear and weather. They are 
unaffected by blazing heat and sub-zero cold—even 
when there are sudden changes in the temperature! 
Deterioration, due to aging and exposure to sunlight, is 
practically non-existent. 

The illuminated highway sign is just one of a growing 
list of new uses for acrylic plastic. This tough, versa- 
tile material is being used for products such as “‘light 
wands” for doctors, decorative parts for automobiles, 
street light reflectors, and hair brush backs. Phosphoric 
anhydride, a fine phosphate chemical produced by 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation, is an impor- 


FOR PROFITS AND PROGRESS... SEE 


tant contributor to acrylic production. Exceptionally 
hygroscopic, this chemical serves as a highly efficient 
dehydrating agent in the early stages of acrylic plastic 
production. Could this outstanding property improve 
a product or a process for you? 


V-C phosphoric anhydride is made to the same 
standards of peak quality and purity that mark all V-C 
phosphate chemicals. These high standards are the re- 
sult of V-C’s integrated operational control — from 
mining its own phosphate rock . ..on through production 
to non-contaminated delivery in its own V-C trucks. For 
more information, see your V-C distributor, or write: 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation + Chemicals Division 
401 East Main Street, Richmond 8, Virginia « Phone: Milton 8-0113 
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attitudes for operating departments— 
are handled by Relations Services. 
Essentially, the headquarters organi- 
zation is there to provide professional 
advice—plus research anc education— 
for the men in the field and to help 
spread iceas that have proved workable. 


ll. What It Tries to Do 


Behind all the juggling of names and 
functions that went into the naming of 
Relations Services was the belief that a 
corporation, particularly one as big as 
GE, can’t effectively deal piecemeal 
with its multiple relationships in a 
society where people are employees, 
voters, customers, union members, and 
stockholders, all at the same time. 

“The concept of corporate relations,” 
says Parker, “begins with a realization 
that the company does not deal with 
separate kinds of people who are fenced 
off from each other, according to the 
convenient categories of business 
thought.” 

GE believes that management too 
often has failed to grasp the interrela- 
tions of the several relations fields; too 
much compartmenting has made corpo- 
rate relations “a field of tentative and 
disjointed efforts, much of it peripheral 
to the basic needs of business.” 

Parker is convinced that this dis- 
organization is fading; he points to 
U.S. Steel and Ford Motor Co. as ex- 
amples of the integration of all corpo- 
rate relations. 

Parker says a major part of the job is 
to stress research in the entire field. 
Thus Union Relations, headed by 
Philip D. Moore, has the job of “ap- 
plied research in the field of labor 
economics.” 

There’s especial stress on research in 
two other areas: public affairs and 
human behavior. In the Public Affairs 
Service, Parker has set up sections for: 

Planning and applied research, with 
the job of studying social and economic 
trends, including public attitudes. 

Issues analysis, which studies major 
public issues as they may affect business. 

GE is one of the major corporations 
that as a matter of policy takes stands 
publicly on controversial issues. Thus 
last fall, its corporate position was 
squarely in favor of the “right to work” 
laws. Parker told the New York Rotary 
Club that GE realizes that any such 
“steady stream of spoken and written 
communications” on public issues is 
something new for management. “But 
we are willing,” he said, “to invest in 
some temporary unpopularity in order 
to be sure that what we regard as the 
truths basic to the issues involved have 
received fair consideration.” 

Just “winning friends for the com- 
pany,” he added, isn’t the goal of good 
corporate relations. 

In government relations, Parker has 
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one service devoted to watching trends 
and studying particular legislative pro- 
grams. At the community level, the 
company encourages its people to par- 
ticipate in public affairs. The com- 
pany, of course, can’t back a particular 
party or candidate, but its top manage- 
ment urges employees at all levels to 
take an active part in politics. 

e Far Ranging—All these activities are 
just facets of a broad research into the 
entire socio-economic climate in which 
business operates—a field that GE feels 
has received scant attention compared 
with the effort put out on technical, 
marketing, and financial matters. 


lll. The Behavioral Sciences 


The so-called behavioral sciences are 
also coming in for attention. “Up to 
now,” Parker says, “we have been nib- 
bling at what motivates people, but now 
we are going to give substantial empha- 
sis to this area.” 

In a sense, the company will become 
a laboratory for select groups of social 
scientists. The Behavioral Research 
Service, headed by L. L. Ferguson, has 
picked an advisory panel of top-ranking 
experts that includes: Dr. Jerome S. 
Bruner, Harvard professor of psychol- 
ogy; Dr. Leon Festinger, Stanford spe- 
cialist in the pressures of group con- 
formity; Dr. Mason Haire, of the 
University of California; Dr. Carl I. 
Hovland, Yale psychologist who stresses 
the arts of learning and communica- 
tion; and Dr. Donald G. Marquis, 
newly named to MIT and a specialist 
in applying social psychology to man- 
agement problems. 

This panel first met at GE head- 
quarters last month to chart profitable 
areas for research in the company’s far- 
flung operations. The work is still in 
the embryo, according to Ferguson, 
though a start has been made on finding 
what makes people tick in work situa- 
tions—be thev specialists, managers, 
clerks, or factory workers. 
¢ First Seminar—Last week, guest ex- 
perts in social studies attended the first 
of a series of behavior seminars, for 
briefing on GE operations and its will- 
ingness to cooperate in experimental 
work. 

Parker, for one, is convinced that so- 
cial scientists have done far too little 
basic research under real business con- 
ditions. Many ideas concerning the 
motivations of employees at all levels 
have never been supported experimen- 
tally, he says, and there has been too 
little cooperation between faculty and 
business in this field. 

The company, says Ferguson, is 
ideally suited for study in the field of 
relations. Its more than 150 plants, 
scattered in all parts of the country, 
range from a few hundred employees 
to several thousand performing a variety 


of production jobs and serving all kinds 
of markets. 

“We can experiment,” says Ferguson, 
“without committing ourselves as a 
company.” 

Primarily, GE wants to know what 
rewards people expect for working, how 
they set their goals, how their motives 
change, how the company can com- 
municate what it expects of them. 

Says Ferguson, “We don’t know that 
what we are offering an employee is 
what he really wants. Our programs of 
benefits and incentives are costly to us, 
but we may be gaining absolutely 
nothing.” 
¢ Changing Motives—The changing 
motivations during a man’s life haven't 
been explored either, Ferguson says. 
He cites company insurance, which is 
based on a man’s earnings. ‘Thus it’s 
lowest for the 25-40 age group that 
most needs high protection, and _ it’s 
highest in the older age brackets, just 
when the protection is needed the least. 

Over-all, GE. thinks it may prove nec- 
essary to give the employee wider op- 
tions in incentives and benefits. 


IV. Training Programs 


Another field where Ferguson thinks 
research is needed is in education and 
thought processes. For all GE knows, 
the success of the many courses that 
the company offers to managers and 
other workers may be due simply to the 
fact that creative people were picked to 
take them. 

GE also wants to know what lies be- 
hind a manager’s willingness to take on 
greater responsibility, and with it 
greater risks. “The fact is,” Ferguson 
admits, “that we wouldn’t be happy if 
we had as high a rate of failure in our 
products as we do among people on the 
job.” He adds that a lot of the work 
being done on “why executives fail” is 
not solidly based, and some of it is 
nonsense. 

The social scientists may be partly to 

blame for this, he says. But he adds 
quickly that “we think industry may 
have been shortsighted in not providing 
social scientists with real opportunity” 
for on the job study of the business 
world and their theories—often the 
“grossest misconceptions’”—about hu- 
man motivations. 
e A Better Job—Parker is convinced 
that this sort of basic research is “‘a po- 
tential important tool in the guidance 
of relations activities.” Those activities, 
he feels, will go so far that even such a 
basic policy as decentralization will be 
examined to see whether it may have 
gone too far. 

But GE’s prime corporate interest in 
his department, says Parker, is to find 
out—scientifically if, possible—“‘what it is 
that motivates people, over time, to do 
a better job.” END 
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For twenty centuries in Italy science and art, engineerin; 
and esthetics, practicality and poetry have gone hand 
hand. In this tradition of beauty and usefulness, Olivett 
has grown in fifty years from a village shop at the foot 
the Alps to an international office-machine company, and 
is now the world’s largest manufacturer of printing cal 
iators. Each of the fourteen Olivetti typewriters and figure 
work machines sold in America is fast, efficient, dependal 
and pleasing in appearance: among them is one to handk 
almost any job as if custom-made. When an Olivetti sales 
man calls on you he will probably be able to show you a 
way to save time and money in your office. Olivetti Cor 
poration of America, 375 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y 











| Rebuilding 


MANAGEMENT TEAM is headed by Chmn. Vollmer W. Fries (center, in coat and 


vest), 


JAPANESE SEWING MACHINES need only the addition of 


motors, and quality-control tests, before going into the distribution 


setup. 


50 


Pres. Edward S. Reddig (left, in coat). They came to White Sewing in 1955-6. 


White Sewing Machine could 
not compete with imports. So it 
stopped making its own, buys 
from Japan, pushes new lines. 


Domestic sewing machine manufac 
turers have been reeling for some time 
under the blows administered by low 
priced imported machines, notably from 
Japan. The largest U.S. producer, 
Singer Mfg. Co., is currently asking th¢ 
Tariff Commission for exclusion of 
foreign models which it alleges infring: 
its patents and menace domestic pro- 
duction. 

As the industry tries different rout« 
to meet this competition, its No. 2 
company—White Sewing Machinc 
Corp., of Cleveland—thinks it is alread) 
out of the bogs onto dry land again. Its 
remedy is simple: It has dropped com 
pletely out of sewing machine manu 
facturing in this country, has the ma- 
chines it sells made abroad to its 
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PRESSURE VESSEL for use in experiments connected with 


Navy’s Polaris missile is wound with glass fiber at Apex plant. 


This work is done in a corner of Apex plastics plant. When White Sewing Machine acquired it, Apex made appliances. 
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With Imported Wares B 


specifications, and is betting on a di- 
versified line of other promising prod- 
ucts (pictures). 

¢ Rebuilding Job—To get into this 
happy position, White has gone 
through the process—as its management 
phrases it—of having its “house taken 
down and rebuilt.” 

Blueprinting for the rebuilding job 
began as soon as Vollmer W. Fries 
became chairman of White in 1955 
and was joined a few months later by 
Edward S. Reddig as president (cover). 
The two men, then working together at 
White Motor Co. (the two companies 
are not connected), had made their own 
studies of White Sewing Machine be- 
fore agreeing to move in. 

What they found was a company 
with a single product line—one that was 
being underpriced by German, Italian, 
and Japanese imports. Earnings had 


been on a six-year slide, and in 1954 

the company had a net loss of $440,667 

on sales of just under $18-million. 
Joined by William H. Johnson as 


financial vice-president and _ treasurer, 
Fries and Reddig set to work. 

Their rebuilding job has not run a 
wholly smooth course. The 1957-58 
recession brought unexpected setbacks 
and White, after having climbed back 
into the black, dipped deep into the 
red again. But a year of improvement 
in the profit picture, with last-quarter 
1958 and first-quarter 1959 showing the 
first black in two years, indicates that 
the house is now in order. First-quarter 
1959 net was $192,470, against a first- 
quarter 1958 deficit of $811,752. 


|. House With Three Wings 


In undertaking to put White back 
on the profit track, Fries, Reddig, and 
Johnson were guided by one major 
principle. It was this: A faulty corporate 
structure can’t be patched; it must be 
completely reorganized. As they went 
along, they added a refinement: Not 
only must the company be rebuilt, but 
during the process “a management 


* 
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INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES—pipe, _ tools 
valves, hardware—are sold profitably to 
plants, many of which phone their orders. 








PLASTIC HELMETS for safety of workers are another product 
line of White’s Apex Div. The former appliance company has high 
hopes for other reinforced plastic items, too, including wash tubs. 
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Look what Riegel 
paper is doing: 


* New: Punchless loose leaf 
* Booster for Jack Frost 
* Now: Coated heavy board 


* Why punch holes in papers you 
want to protect? Here’s a punchless 
paper holder with a unique spring 
clip that has a bulldog grip. No holes 
to punch...no holes to tear...easy 
to operate as a safety pin. No need 
to lift top papers to get the one you 





want... just lift the clip and slip the 
sheet in or out, anywhere in the 
stack. Covers are Riegel’s Pressboard 

..a tough paper that lasts longer, 
costs less, doesn’t crack, and doesn’t 
have sharp edges. Advanco Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Elmhurst, L.1., makes ’em. 
Have you a need for paper like this? 


* Jack Frost brown sugar stays 
wonderfully soft, fluffy and fresh be- 
cause it’s packed in a special Riegel 
over-waxed, laminated glassine. 








* “New Riegel facilities permit sol- 
vent or aqueous coatings on heavy 
paper up to 25 pts... for heat-sealing, 
quick release, resistance to grease, 
abrasion, moisture; etc. Want facts? 


* One of our 600 papers may fit 
your needs. Write Riegel Paper 
Corporation, Box 250, New York 16. 
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~ Now...what can 
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\we do for you”, 
TECHNICAL PAPERS FOR INDUSTRY 
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team cannot worry about the ordinary 
day-to-day problems.” 

The team began the rebuilding job 
at White by acquiring an appliance 
manufacturer and three industrial sup- 
ply companies, =—s a three-way 
operation where there had been one. 
Then they took the three sections 
apart, piece by piece, studied the prob- 
lems, made the necessary changes, and 
fitted the parts back together into a 
new whole. 

The thoroughness of their approach 
and the suddenness of their descent 
won Fries, Reddig, and Johnson the 
nickname of the “flying squad.” They 
went ahead with their plan, despite 
rumors that they had come merely to 
bleed off the cash, complaints of 
“cruelty” from terminated employees, 
and competitors’ gibes about “going 
out of business.” 
¢ New Setup—The new house the 
management team has built for White 
has three wings: 

e The Sewing Machine Div. is 
now primarily an import business. 

e The Apex Reinforced Plastics 
Div., built out of the appliance com- 
pany that was acquired, is a manu- 
facturing operation making such di- 
verse products as glass fiber high-pres- 
sure bottles, pressure tanks for missiles, 
and plastic wash tubs. 

¢ The Industrial Supply Div. is 
a sales organization, totally unrelated 
to the markets of the other two. It 
deals in small equipment used by plants 
—pipe, ladders, nuts and bolts, tools, 
valves, gears, and so on. 
¢ Teammates—The two top men di- 
recting this reorganization were no 
strangers to each other when they took 
over. Both were executive vice-presi- 
dents at White Motor when they made 
the break to White Sewing. (White 
Motor was founded just before the turn 
of the century by the sons of the 
founder of White Sewing, but the two 
are separate corporations.) 

Both men had been making personal 
investments in other companies; and 
when they made the jump, they were 
already the largest single stockholders 
in White Sewing. (Fries now holds 
just over 3.8%, Reddig just under 
2.8%; each holds options on another 
20,000 shares). 

A. S. Rodgers, who headed White 
Sewing as chairman when Fries took 
over (he had been with the company 
45 years), stayed on as chairman of the 
executive committee. He still holds the 
post though, at 81, he is now inactive. 


Il. Sewing Machine Switch 


Though the three parts that now 
make up White Sewing may seem to 
have little relation to each other, the 
top management team had a solid rea- 
son for each acquisition. 





When Fries and Reddig moved in, 
they knew that serious changes had to 
be made in White’s sewing machine 
setup. Just one fact that they turned 
up made this inescapable: A Japanese 
sewing machine competitive with 
White’s best products could be laid 
down in Cleveland to retail at a price 
lower than the cost of purchased parts 
for the machines made by White. 

There was nothing wrong with the 
efficiency of White’s production lines 
or with its business practices. It was 
simply that the Japanese could make 
the machines cheaper. Costs of the 
fancy wood cabinets White had been 
making were also out of line. 

e Moves—White made two immediate 
moves. It gave up making cabinets, 
bought them instead from Southern 
mills. And it joined its biggest cus- 
tomer, Sears, Roebuck & Co., in asking 
the government for tariff or quota regu- 
lations to aid the U.S. industry. They 
got “a lot of sympathy, but no help.” 

Then Sears made the first shift, end- 
ing its contract with White early in 
1957 and announcing it would import 
most of its machines. White first made 
sure that if it started importing it 
wouldn’t run the risk of being hit by 
quotas in the future, then announced 
that it would have its machines made 
abroad to its own specifications and 
blueprints. 

The transition, of course, was tough 

and costly. A year’s backlog of domes- 
tic machines had to be worked off on 
a depressed market. A large Cleveland 
plant had to be closed, nearly all 
of its employees terminated—White 
needed only an assembly point to com- 
plete imported machines with U.S. 
made motors and cabinets. To insure 
a continuing supply of machines, White 
set up several Japanese companies as 
makers. 
e Industry Friction—In its plea for 
government aid at that time, White 
was not joined by the nation’s No. | 
manufacturer, Singer Mfg. Co. In the 
current Washington controversy, the 
two are also on opposite sides. 

Singer is the only major company 
now making sewing machines in the 
U.S. White currently imports the 
largest number of sewing machines from 
Japan (with Sears second in number 
of imports). 

White is not joining Singer’s cur- 
rent plea for aid, based on Singer’s 
charge of patent infringement by for- 
eign models. White claims it has no 
machines on the market that come un- 
der Singer patents. It says the Singer 
complaint, as worded, covered all auto- 
matic machines, and it contests that 
claim. This week White argued that 
“White’s imported zig-zag machines 
don’t infringe the Singer patent.” 

When they decided to import their 
sewing machines, Fries and Reddig 
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A NEW NAME 








To broaden and extend its systems projects 

services in keeping with the space age Collins Radio 
Company has ereated Alpha Corporation . a 
wholly-owned subsidiary to be staffed 

initially with Collins specialists and executives 

For a number of years, Collins has been engaged 

in a concentrated program of design, engineering and 
installation of complex communication systems for both 
military and commercial uses. This program 

has resulted in the development of technical skills, 
management techniques and know-how representing a 
significant addition to the company’s primary 

activity of developing and manufacturing 

individual units of electronic equipment. Alpha has 
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IN WORLD-WIDE SYSTEMS PROJECTS 


been formed to expand upon Collins activities in this fie 
Alpha, with its highly specialized systems management 
organization of designers, engineers, scientists and 
constructors, will produce complete, packaged commeri 
and government installations in this country and 
abroad using the best available equipment from 
industry to deliver to its clients turn-key installations 
meeting the highest standards of dependability 

and quality .. . ready for operation 

Alpha will provide “on-the-job training’ for customer 
engineers and technicians assigned to the 
installations .. . or furnish complete crews 

of skilled specialists to staff the finished projects 


CORPORATION 


A COLLINS RADIO SUBSIDIARY 


DESIGNERS, ENGINEERS, CONSTRUCTORS, WORLD-WIDE @ RICHARDSON, TEXAS @ TELEPHONE DALLAS ADams 5-2323 @ CABLE ADDRESS: ALPHA DALLAS 


Alpha capabilities include technical systems management in all fields, with special emphasis on: « Space vehicle tracking and communication 


Test range instrumentation and communications + Voice, teletype and data transmission  Adircraft modification and overhaul 


Integrated shipborne, airborne, and ground communications + High capability remote controi and switching 
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Reception m: Flight Line sectional! chairs, Textolite topped tables Secretarial desk with GO’ x SO” Textolite top 


knew some other steps would be neces- 
sary to stop the financial bleeding that 
would ensue. That led them to the 
acquisition of Apex Electrical Mfg. 
Co., and the three industrial supply 
companies. 


lll. New Lines 


In the industrial supply field, they 
bought Strong, Carlisle & Hammond 
Co., of Cleveland, which had just taken 
over H. P. Weller Supply Co., of Erie. 
A vear later they added Boyer-Camp- 
bell Co. of Detroit. Their aim was two- 
fold: (1) They wanted to acquire a 
steady business to level out operations 
during the switch in sewing machines, 
and (2) they believed these profitable 
companies could be made even more 
profitable by combining. 

Their bet on the stability of the 
industrial supply business turned out 
to be a wrong guess when recession 
caused a dip in this business and added 
to their trouble instead of helping. 

Now that is past, and White is going 
ahead with its plan for joining up the 
three companies, centralizing overhead 
and purchasing, and coordinating sup- 
plies and storage; and the profit picture 
looks brighter. 
¢ Plastics—One thing that delayed at- 
tention to industrial supplies was that 
sewing machines and Apex had priority. 
Though Apex was acquired later than 
the supply companies, it was bought for 
a more immediate reason. Several of 
them, in fact: (1) It, too, was in trouble; 
(2) it had some basic patents on fiber 
glass processes which could be devel- 
oped; (3) it had a plant that could be 
sold immediately at a profit, and (4) it 
had a tax loss carryover. 

Within a month after the merger, 
\pex’ remaining operations were shifted 
to an old White plant and the Apex 
plant sold at a book profit. When it 
lost Montgomery Ward & Co. as a 
eustomer for washers, it was taken out 
of the appliance business (except for 
the vacuum cleaner line, which was 
transferred to the Sewing Machine 
Div.). It became the Apex Reinforced 
Plastics Div. of White, founding its 
strategy on some basic patents it holds 
on a pressure vessel spinning method 
and a centrifugal molding method of 
making reinforced plastics. 

A military contract for torpedo 
launching equipment was the first big 
development. Now Apex is making 
pressure tanks for missiles and develop- 
ing the first prototype of a huge pressure 
vessel to be used in connection with 
the Navy’s submarine-launched Polaris 
missile. Safety helmets, tanks for water 
softening systems, fuel tanks for diesel 
trucks are among other new products 
which may put Apex in the lead over 
the other two divisions in the long 
run. END 
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Expand to 


in thé Southeast 
Coastal\6 ! 
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~/ 
CAPE FEAR RIVER 


Looking for a spot where profits will grow? Then here’s 
the site for your new plant—at Wilmington, N. C., in 
the growing Southeast Coastal 6 served by Coast Line. 


e Cape Fear River has minimum flow of 142,000,000 gal- 
lons per day at site. 


e Atlantic Coast Line Railroad and U.S. Highway 421 
adjacent to site. 


e Population 102,500 within 25-mile radius. Estimated 6,500 
industrial workers available. 


e 1400 acres, more negotiable. 650 acres suitable for con- 
struction. 


Coast Line’s trained staff of industrial development 
specialists are ready now to send you general informa- 
tion. Specific facts will be compiled promptly 
to meet your needs. All inquiries 

handled in complete confidence. Write, 
wire, or call today! 









ATLANTIC R. P. Jobb 


Assistant Vice-President 
[ (} A oT | N ‘ Department 4-59 
_ Ww Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
RAILR e) AD Wilmingtor, North Carolina 
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Gaylord plays a vital role in rédueing-costs-throughousé your 
packaging operation. Talent | Study your needs.with a trained 
eye, recommend packaging in 








w packaging developments 


from a full score of services in 


and engineering techniques. 


Call your G-ma you the right key ... r 3 
whether you corrugated boxes by the millions 
or engineered packaging. = 
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In Management 


Sunray Mid-Continent Oil Elevates 


Taliaferro; Kresge Has New Head 


Paul E. Taliaferro last week was elected president and 
chief executive officer of Sunray Mid-Continent Oil Co. 
He joined Sunray in 1931 as its general attorney, most 
recently was executive vice-president. ‘Taliaferro suc- 
ceeds W. C. Whaley, who 
became eligible for retire- 
ment May 1. Whaley, 
however, will stay on as 
chairman of the executive 
committee. 

Several other companies 
also have new chief execu- 
tives: 

New president and gen- 
eral manager of S. S. 
Kresge Co. is Harry B. 
Cunningham, who has 
been general _ vice-presi- 
dent of the variety store 
chain. He took over from 
F. P. Williams, who re- 
tired. 

Fairmont Foods Co. has named John A. Robins 
chairman of the board, an office that became vacant 
when D. K. Howe retired Feb. 28. Erhart D. Edquist 
succeeds Robins as president and chief administrative 
officer. 

Richard C. Doane, president of International Paper 
Co., now is chief executive officer, succeeding board 
chairman John H. Hinman. Lamar M. Fearing was 
made executive vice-president. 





Paul E. Taliaferro 


“Button Jar” Project Gives Colleges 


Surplus Equipment, Donors Tax Aid 


“Operation Button Jar,” a plan to take surplus equip- 
ment from industrial plants and distribute it to college 
laboratories, has begun in Cleveland. The first tests of 
the project, originally developed by Reese & Miller, Inc., 
an outfit that prepares technical literature, are now being 
tun with Case Institute of Technology. Once the bugs 
have been worked out, the plan will be opened up to 
colleges around the country. 

“Button Jar” provides a system by which companies 
can turn rejects, samples, and obsolete equipment into 
tax deductions and colleges can get special equipment 
not usually covered in academic budgets. ‘The donor will 
ship the materials to Cleveland, where Reese & Miller 
will catalogue, classify, and warehouse them. During 
the summer, professors preparing for the fall semester 
will “shop” the warehouse, have to make arrangements 
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to transport the desired materials back to the school. 

The project is taking no stand on how the tax deducti 
ble value of the items is to be set; that’s up to each indi 
vidual donating company and its accountants. The 
Internal Revenue Service specifies that such contribu 
tions be deducted at “fair market value.” 

Stavid Engineering, Inc., the “captain” of the first 
team to win a major Air Force weapons system develop 
ment contract (BW—Feb.15’58,p97), is becoming a part 
of Lockheed Aircraft Corp. The deal calls for exchange 
of 24 shares of Lockheed for each of Stavid’s 211,000 out 
standing shares. Stavid, which did $11-million in busi 
ness last year, is mainly owned by company officers and 
by Laurance S. Rockefeller and associates specializing in 
venture capital. 

Ironically, the acquisition comes only a few weeks 
after Lockheed, after five years of searching for an elec 
tronics company to buy, announced that it would set up 
its own electronics division instead. Lockheed 
approached Stavid with the merger offer not long after 
its own division had been set up, and the merger talks 
took less than a month. 

For Lockheed, the deal is part of a larger move to 
diversify out of its total dependence on the aircraft 
business. It recently landed the prime contract for a 
short monorail system to be built in Seattle, and bought 
controlling interest in Puget Sound Bridge & Dredging 
Co. Merger talks between Lockheed and Lear, Inc., Cali 
fornia producer of electronic devices for aircraft, broke 
down last week. 


Management Briefs 


Scott Paper Co. has come up with a “special edition” 
of its annual report. Designed mainly for college stu 
dents, the edition adds some 60 footnotes to the regula 
report to explain the entries. (Example: net income is 
“what is left to the company from the year’s operations 
after deducting all charges, expenses, and taxes.) Scott 
has printed 100,000 copies of the student report. 


Thomas M. Evans has begun his campaign to reju- 
venate Crane Co., where he took over as head earlier this 
month (BW—May2’59,p28). He has cut more than 250 
people off the payrolls, including at least one vice-pres 
ident, consolidated the public relations and advertising 
departments, and expanded wholesaler sales activity 
W. L. McKnight, chairman of Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Co., last week resigned his Crane director 
ship. McKnight is generally considered an ally of Crane's 
pre-Evans management. 


Luckenbach Steamship Co., Inc., large intercoastal 
shipping line, has sold nine of its 17 ships to States 
Marine Lines (BW—Sep.6’58,p140). Luckenbach in 
tends to use the money to move more deeply into con 
verting ships for carrying loaded trailers. 


Management victory in the Bayuk Cigars, Inc. prox) 
fight (BW —Apr.4’59,p138) is complete. Management 
garnered 62% of the 681,000 shares voted earlier this 
month, but the dissidents then challenged the proxies 
in court. This week the suit was dropped. 
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Business Failures 1949-58 


Failure Rate per 10,000 Listec Concerns 
55 


50 — 
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. Data. Dun & Bradstreet. 





@eus ness ween 


Failure Rate Highest Since 1940 


lhe 1958 recession brought the mor- 
tality rate for U.S. businesses to the 
highest level since 1940. There were 56 
failures per 10,000, compared with 52 
in 1957 and 42 in 1954, the previous re- 
cession year 

Death came to 14,964 companies last 
vear. This is a 9% increase over 1957 


casualties, and the heaviest toll since 
1933—when 19,859 succumbed. More 
than half the failures occurred in retail 
establishments; among these, 43% had 
been in business three years or less. Dun 
& Bradstreet attributes more than 52% 
of last vear’s failures to inadequate sales, 
21% to competitive weakness. 


Distribution of Family Income (before taxes) 
By Real (1958 dollars) Income Levels 


Percent of Total Families 


1947: 44.7-Million Families 
1958: 54.3-Million Families 
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Under $2,000 $2,000 $4,000- $6,000 $8,000- $10,000. $15,0008 
$3,999 $5,999 $7,999 $9,999 $14,999 over 


Dota U.S. Dept. of Commerce. 
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Moving Into Higher Brackets 


Higher wage levels, working wives, 
and increased payments under retire- 
ment, unemployment, and social se- 
curity programs are bringing significant 
changes to the income structure of 
U.S. consumer units. 

About 35-million families and un- 
attached individuals (64% of total 
households) earned more than $4,000 in 


58 


1958, compared with 24-million (53%) 
in 1947. 

Biggest jump was in the $6,000- 
$7,999 group, which grew from 5.8- 
million families (13%) in 1947 to 9.2- 
million (17%) last year. 

Impressive gains were made in the 
$10,000-and-over groups—almost 7-mil- 
lion families (13%). In 1947, their 





Where to find the 


nearest Wheeling 
Warehouse 





BOSTON 

2 Thompson Square 
Charlestown District 
Boston 29, Massachusetts 
Charlestown 2-4770 


BUFFALO 
1722 Walden Avenue 
Buffalo 25, New York 
Keystone 7444 


CHICAGO 

2547 Arthington Street 
Chicago 12, Illinois 
Seeley 3-5700 


COLUMBUS 
1785 Kenny Road 
Columbus 12, Ohio 
Hudson 6-4318 


DETROIT 

6410 Miller Road 
Dearborn 1, Michigan 
Luzon 4-2005 


KANSAS CITY 

820 Atlantic Street 

North Kansas City 16, Mo. 
Grand 1-4141 


LOUISVILLE 
1424-1436 South 15th St. 
Louisville 10, Kentucky 
Melrose 4-0541 


MINNEAPOLIS 
340-400 27th Ave., N.E 
Minneapolis 18, Minnesota 
Sterling 9-7233 


NEW ORLEANS 
1560 Tchoupitoulas Street 
New Orleans 1, Louisiana 
Jackson 5-2291 


NEW YORK 

7-04 Van Dam Street 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
Stillwell 4-8580 


PHILADELPHIA 

3rd and Bristol Streets 
Nicetown Station 

Philadelphia 40, Pennsylvania 
Davenport 9- 1600 


RICHMOND 

1600 Jefferson Davis Highway 
Richmond 24, Virginia 
Belmont 3-6936 


ST. LOUIS 

722 South Vandeventer Avenue 
St. Louis 10, Missouri 
Jefferson 1-3900 


SALES OFFICES: 


ATLANTA 

1013 William Oliver Building 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 

Jackson 4-0866 





HOUSTON 

1303 Prudential Building 

1100 East Holcombe Boulevard 
Houston 25, Texas 

Jackson 8-2692 


WHEELING 
1134-40 Market St. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Cedar 3-2200 
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Here’s strength you can see through! 


Although it allows free passage for light, air, heatand _metal is pierced, then expanded without material loss. 
liquids, Wheeling Expanded Metal is stronger than the 
steel from which it’s made. This lets you reduce product 
weight without sacrificing product strength. 


Wheeling can supply you with the opening size you 
need... the strength you need... the weight you need 
...and the flattened or conventional pattern you need. 

Wheeling Expanded Metal offers other advantages, Get the complete story as well as free samples from 
too. It can be formed into many shapes. Youdon’tpay your Wheeling man. Or write Wheeling Corrugating 
for metal lost during perforation, because expanded Company, Wheeling, West Virginia. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY - IT’S WHEELING STEEL! 

















EAGLE-PICHER / Manufacturer's Manufacture 








As a “manufacturer’s manufacturer”, producing 
raw materials and component parts for a long list 
of major manufacturers, it is not unusual for us to 
find single groups of our products filling needs in 
widely differing industries. 

Typical are the ‘‘Phenopreg” plastic impreg- 
nated materials and parts, developed by our 
Fabricon Products Division. Among these are 
phenolic, polyester, epoxy and silicone grades of 
resin impregnated glass cloth as fire resistant insu- 
lation for ships and submarines; for use in air craft, 
wiring, ducts and housings; in guided missile nose 
cones; as grinding wheel reinforcements . . . and in 
lighter vein . . . for printed circuit panels in areas 
exposed to high temperatures; as hulls for cabin 
cruisers; for fishing rods; and as bow and arrow 
shafts. 

The uses of such “‘Phenopreg”’ plastic impreg- 
nates are broad and, we believe we have scarcely 
scratched the surface for end uses. Perhaps in 
your own operations there are applications of such 
materials that would greatly benefit both you and 
us. If you believe such opportunities exist, please 
let us hear from you... we will gladly cooperate 
with all our research facilities and experience. 


SINCE 1843 e THE EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY, GENERAL OFFICES: CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 
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EAGLE-PICHER 


DIVISIONS 
AND PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 








CHEMICAL DIVISION 
Zinc and lead chemicals and pigments; elec- 
tronic grade germanium, silicon, gallium; sul- 
phuric acid; special purpose electric power 
supplies. 





CHICAGO VITREOUS CORPORATION DIVISION 
Ceramics: porcelain enamel frits for home 
appliances, plumbing ware, lighting fixtures, 
architectural paneling. Steel buildings: all- 
porcelain enamel service stations. 





FABRICON PRODUCTS DIVISION 

Automotive parts: plastic laminated sheets, 
molded parts, custom impregnated papers, 
textiles and glass cloth: packaging materials 
of plain and printed waxed paper, printed 
cellophane and polyethylene. 





‘NSULATION DIVISION 


Mineral wool insulations: cements, blocks, 
blankets, felts; aluminum storm windows and 
doors, diatomaceous earth products: fillers, 
aggregates, absorbents, catalyst supports. 


© o 


MINING AND SMELTING DIVISION 


Slab zinc, chat, cadmium, germanium, silicon 
zinc concentrates, lead concentrates. 











CHIO RUBBER COMPANY DIVISION 

Molded and extruded rubber parts for auto- 
motive, agricultural equipment, electrical ap- 
pliances, toy and other industries. Natural, 
synthetic, polyurethane and silicone rubbers. 
Rubber-to-metal mechanical rubber parts, semi- 
pneumatic tires, tracks, flexible vinyl! parts. 
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ranks were : thinner—3.7-million fam- 
ilies (8%). 

Although the number of households 
with income under $2,000 stayed at 


Air Cargo Traffic 1949-58 


Millions of Ton Miles 
800 


600 


7.6-million, they represented only 14% 
of total consumer units, compared with 
17% in 1947. ‘This group is comprised 
largely of elderly and farm families. 








9) 
1949 50 SI ‘52 53 


Data: Air Tronsport Assn. of America; Int'l. Air Transport Assn 
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Air Freight Continues to Climb 


Despite a mild recession dip in do- 
mestic air cargo traffic, the airlines’ 
total freight business last vear con- 
tinued its 10-year climb (BW —Mar.14 
"59,p104), reaching an altitude 34 times 
its 1949 level. Almost 54% of the air 
cargo was carried between points in the 
U.S. However, the international freight 


and express business has been growing 
more rapidly than domestic—an average 
18% per year for the past five vears. 

New planes designed specially for 
cargo are expected to reduce freight 
handling costs to the point where air- 
lines will be better able to compete 
pricewise with other carriers. 


utelielg Vehicle’ Taxes 1949-1958 


Billions of Doliors 
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The Bite Is Deepest Ever 


Automobile owners carried a heavier 
tax load than ever last year, and state 
legislators propose to add to their bur- 


den. Receipts from special taxes 
reached $9.5-billion—an 8% increase 


over 1957, and 24 times the amount 
collected in 1949. This represents an 
average bite of $137 per vehicle (in- 
cluding trucks and buses). In 1957, it 


was $128, and in 1949 it was only $86. 

Special taxes on registrations, gaso- 
line, and tolls accounted for 60% of 
total receipts in 1957, latest available 
figure. The remaining 40% went to 
the federal government in excise taxes. 
All states impose a motor fuel tax with 
the rates ranging from 3¢ to 7¢ per gal. 


(BW—Feb.28'59,p114). 
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REGIONS 


Business Backs an Art Center 


New York’s new Lincoln Cen- 


ter (below) has made corporate 
business for first time a large- 
scale patron of the arts. 


A block west of New York City’s 
Central Park, Pres. Eisenhower broke 
ground last week for an undertaking 
that’s unique not only in the annals 
of U.S. culture but in the role cor- 
porate business has taken in putting 
over an enterprise devoted to the arts. 

Already, the Lincoln Center for the 
Performing Arts (picture, below)—with 
its full realization still four vears away 

has set almost as many precedents on 
the financial side as it has in the bold- 
ness of its artistic conception. 

Not only does the $75-million being 
raised privately to finance its construc- 
tion represent more money than has 
ever before been raised in the U.S. for 
the arts. The unprecedented size of 
corporate gifts for the center also rep- 
resents, in its scope, a new departure 
for U.S. corporate philanthropy, which 
has hitherto largely shunned the arts 
in favor of education, health, and wel- 
fare. 

This new turn by corporate giving— 

well as the even larger sums provided 
by foundations and individuals—is the 
result of a carefully mapped strategy 
on the part of the center’s backers. 
¢ Large-Scale—The magnet that has 
drawn these gifts is itself unprecedented 
in scope. Though the federal govern- 
ment, too, has a hand in the project 


through its urban renewal program, 
Pres. Eisenhower's participation in the 
groundbreaking was intended to drama- 
tize to the nation—and the world—the 
status achieved by the arts in this 
country. 

On a scale not previously attained, 
Lincoln Center will bring together all 
the “performing arts’”—instrumental 
and vocal music, opera, dancing, drama. 
It will provide new homes for the 
Metropolitan Opera, the New York 
Philharmonic, and the Juilliard School 
of Music, permanent homes for a dance 
theater, a repertory theater, and library- 
museum for the arts. 

e Bit by Bit—But for all its boldness— 


product of the fortunate union of * 


America’s new-found leisure, the spread- 
ing popularity of the fine arts, the wide 
development of American talent, the 
availability of land, and a growing cor- 
porate social conscience—Lincoln Cen- 
ter did not start on anv such grandiose 
scale. It began, in fact, in a very limited 
way. 

For 50 vears the Metropolitan Opera, 
cramped by a midtown location and 
antique stage facilities, had been look- 
ing, off and on, for a new home. Then 
the Philharmonic was faced with the 
prospect of eviction from venerable 
Carnegie Hall, where it is only a tenant. 
lhe two joined forces to seek a site that 
would give them both an adequate and 
secure home. 

But land in Manhattan is an expen- 
sive proposition for organizations de- 
pendent on contributions to make ends 
meet. So in 1955 the Met and Phil- 





MANY IN ONE-Lincoln Center will have dance theater (lower left), opera (arches), 
library-museum, repertory theater, Juilliard School (top), and Philharmonic Hall (right). 
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harmonic began to think in terms of 
urban renewal sites, where the city can 
condemn slum properties, acquire them 
with federal help, and sell them cheaply. 
his thought led them straight to the 
door of Robert Moses, whose Commit- 
tee on Slum Clearance is in charge of 
New York City’s urban renewal proj- 
ects. Moses, already working on a 
Lincoln Square project, was interested. 
¢ On the Way—Then things started 
spreading out. The two musical insti- 
tutions got John D. Rockefeller, III, 
to head a committee to study the music 
center. First the idea was expanded to 
include art museums, then cut back to 
performing arts. When the group toyed 
with the idea of bringing in an educa- 
tional institution, it found Juilliard eager 
for a home where its students would 
have close contact with professional per- 
tormances. 

In 1956, the group incorporated as a 
nonprofit outfit (permitting its bene- 
factors to deduct their contributions on 
their income tax). It made formal ar- 
rangements with Moses and the city to 
be included in the Lincoln Square 
project—which also takes in rental and 
cooperative apartments, new buildings 
for Fordham University and the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. 
¢ Costs—Next step was to get down to 
figures. For its 12-acre- share of the 
68-acre project, Lincoln Center agreed 
to pay the city $4.8-million (the city 
also has the right to own and operate a 
700-car underground garage), and to 
spend another $2-million to demolish 
186 existing buildings and _ relocate 
1,528 families. 

An engineering firm put building 
costs at $58-million. This would pro- 
vide a 3,800-seat Opera House without 
the neck-craning side seats that have 
been the bane of the Met; and a 2,400- 
seat Philharmonic Hall (a bit smaller 
than Carnegie) aiming at unsurpassed 
acoustics. All buildings would be air- 
conditioned, with television facilities 
throughout. 
¢ Financing Job—That saddled the 
Rockefeller group with a man-sized 
financing job—one that even a_fair- 
sized corporation might think twice 
about. Having assigned architects to 
give form to the dreams, they set their 
goal at $75-million. Besides the $7- 
million for the site and $58-million for 
construction, they threw in $10-million 
for “creative development—outlays for 
Juilliard scholarships, commissioning of 
new works, teachers’ summer sessions. 

Such a huge money-raising task ob- 
viously required a well-directed organ- 
ization—reaching into both business and 
society—and careful strategy. To head 
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Vital equipment — 
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Protected by Blazecrete—this structure was virtually 
undamaged by 2 to 6 hours of direct flame exposure 


protected by Johns-Manville refraotorie&. .. 





Undamaged after 3 days of explosive fire! 


Atter more than seventy hours of fire 
and explosion at a large U. S. refinery, 
damage was estimated at nearly 8 million 
dollars. Yet flames didn’t destroy the en- 
tire plant. 


Vital equipment, key structural mem- 
bers and control areas—made fire-safe by 
Johns-Manville Blazecrete® refractories— 
were virtually undamaged. This simple, 
low-cost precaution paid for itself count- 
less times over . . . helped get the refinery 
back on line months sooner. 


A hydraulic-setting refractory, J-M’s 
Blazecrete is applied like cement by slap 
troweling or pneumatic gunning. It is used 
primarily for economical, long-lasting lin- 
ings in all types of high-temperature equip- 


JOHNS-NMANVILLE 


ment. Blazecrete’s new application for 
fireproofing industrial equipment is an- 
other example of the insulation progress 
being made throughout the entire family 
of Johns-Manville insulations. 


All Johns-Manville insulations are de- 
veloped by J-M research scientists and 
manufacturing experts . . . with the skills 
acquired by over a century of experience. 
On the job, you are assured correct appli- 
cation by a J-M Insulation Contractor se- 
lected for his integrity, workmanship and 
knowledge of J-M application methods. 

For information about Blazecrete or any 
J-M insulation—write to Johns-Manville, 
Dept. B-2, Box 14, New York 16, N. Y. 
In Canada, Port Credit, Ontario. 


JM 





PRODUCTS 





Whatever your 
insulation problem 


. . . from minus 300°F to plus 
3000°F . . . there’s a whole family 
of Johns-Manville Industrial In- 
sulations, one for every tempera- 
ture and service requirement 
Aviation . . . Commercial 
Refractory . .. High Temperature 
... Marine... Refrigeration . 
Air Conditioning. Made from 
such materials as asbestos, diato- 
maceous silica and glass fiber 
J-M insulations assure you maxi- 
mum fuel savings and perform- 
ance through closer control o 
heat and cold. 
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Introducing 


x» 


the Recordak 2, 


Here at last is a wonderfully capable microfilmer 
that weighs less than an office typewriter—just 24 Ibs. 








"Take the Recordak Portable 
wherever the work is—from 
office to office . 
plant. . 


. . plant to 
. City to city. 

Simple for anyone to oper- 
ate. Just plug it in and you're 
ready to take pictures. Many 
unusual features—for ex- 
ample, who would imagine 
that two rolls of film could be 
exposed simultaneously in so 
trim a microfilmer? 


New Portable opens door for 


even the smallest concerns to 
enjoy all the short cuts and 
protection which microfilm- 
ing alone provides. At the same 
time, larger firms will find 
the new Recordak Portable a 
valuable adjunct to present 
microfilmers. Or use several 
Portables in decentralized 
microfilming. 

Mail coupon today for free 
booklet giving full details. 


**Recordak’’ is a trademark 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 
now in its 32nd year 
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lake it from office to office ... City to city ee « desk to desk 
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Microfilmer < 


Just feed documents into new Recordak Portable and they’re photographed. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Recordak Corporation, 415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. A-5 


Gentlemen: Send free booklet giving details on new Recordak Portable Microfilmer 


Name 








Position 
Company Street 
City State 














you can get 


the life insurance you need 


even if you become uninsurable 


With The Travelers Guaranteed Insurability Plan, 





no matter what happens to your health—even if 
you become uninsurable later on—you can still buy 
up to $60,000* more life insurance for your family. 


No longer does your family’s security have to hinge 
on the condition of your health when you want to 
add to your life insurance program. 

With The Travelers Guaranteed Insurability Plan 
(available now in most states), you buy an initial 
life insurance policy—an amount you can afford at 
the time. Then, even if you become uninsurable the 
day after your policy is in force, you can still buy 
more life insurance in the future. 


(Hee 8 ee eee 


Perry T. CARTER, Vice President 

The Travelers, Department 1-BW 

Hartford 15, Connecticut 

Please send me the free booklet— 

“A Life Insurance Plan That Grows With You.” 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY ZONE STATE 





If you are beyond the thirty-six-year age limit for 
The Travelers Guaranteed Insurability option, it’s 
a perfect plan for your children or your grandchildren. 
Before another day of uncertainty goes by, talk it 
over with your Travelers agent or your broker. 
Your Travelers man can also give you the full 
story of The Travelers new ‘‘More-for-Less”’ sliding 
scale discounts—the discounts that get bigger with 
every single dollar’s worth of life insurance you buy. 


*Maximum amount available at age twenty-four and younger. 


You can protect your whole good way of life through 


THE TRAVELERS 


Insurance Companies 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT ™ 


All forms of personal and business insurance including Life 
Accident «Group « Fire+ Marine + Automobile « Casualty « Bonds 


the campaign, Rockefeller tagged Clar- 
cnce Francis, former chairman of Gen- 
eral Foods Corp. For professional advice, 
Lincoln Center hired Kersting Brown 
& Co., old hands at fund drives (Har- 
vard, Chicago, Princeton, and others). 

This firm set separate goals for gifts 
of $l-million or more, $100,000 or 
more, $5,000 or more, and under 
$5,000. Because it costs most to collect 
the smallest sums, the firm proposed 
going after the big money first. 
¢ Winning the Foundations—Possible 
sources of big money boiled down to 
three—foundations, individuals, and 
corporations. But none was an easy 
target. 

“It isn’t simple to raise money for 
Lincoln Center,” says one of Francis’ 
pocket-tappers. “You can raise money 
for Harvard because people love Har- 
vard. You can raise it for a children’s 
hospital because you can take them 
through the wards and show them the 
children. But who loves Lincoln Cen- 
ter? What have we got to show them? 
So far, it has been only a concept.” 

Up to now, the foundations have 
shelled out the most—16 of them have 
donated $27.8-million, topped by the 
lord Foundation’s $12.5-million, the 
Rockefeller Foundation’s $10-million, 
the Avalon Foundation’s $2.5-million. 

But this has taken hard work. What- 
ever philanthropic pets the founders 
mav have had, foundation staffers have 
to be convinced on the merits. Some 
foundations have not fixed on a definite 
field of activity. And for a foundation 
such as the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, 
which has gone in for scientific and 
medical research, economics and _busi- 
ness management, the arts are a new 
departure. 
¢ Personal Touch—Individual givers, of 
course, have been the mainstay of such 
undertakings in the past; and from 
individuals, Lincoln Center has so far 
solicited $14.6-million. These have been 
mainly large gifts, led by John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr.’s $5-million. 

There have been the customary lures 
—provision for 100 patrons giving a 
minimum of $100,000 each, with some 
prominent recognition of their names 
in the center; and ample opportunities 
for commemorative gifts, from a. dress- 
ing room to an entire building. With a 
$3-million gift, for example, Mrs. V. 
Beaumont Allen donated the repertory 
theater. 

But Francis’ campaigners have 
worked only through personal calls. 
“We could send a thousand letters to 
millionaires,” said one, “and get back 
only $5 bills.” 
¢ Corporate Strategy—So far, the cam- 
paigners have used the same personal 
approach toward corporations—contact- 
ing only those whose chief executive 
ofhcers are their friends. Up to now, 
this approach has won contributions 
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You’re on Europe's 
doorstep...when you 
locate your industry 


n reland 
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Ideally close to prime markets in Britain and continental 
Europe, Ireland offers a wonderful climate for industrial 
expansion! Ireland has attracted more than 60 industries 
from overseas since January, 1957. Ireland’s economy is 
based on private enterprise; labor is plentiful; transport 
and power facilities are excellent. 


IRELAND OFFERS THESE OTHER INCENTIVES, TOO: 


@ Substantial free grants for factories, machinery and training 
of labor 


@ Full transfer in dollars of profits and capital guaranteed 
@ NO tax on export profits* 
@ NO capital gains tax 
@ NO purchase tax and NO sales tax 
*100% exemption for 10 years on export profits— 
25 years for industry located at Shannon Airport 
Comprehensive brochure on request. Write or call: 
Cyril Count McCormack, U. S. Director 


IRISH INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 


33 East 50th Street, New York 22, N. Y, 
Telephone: Eldorado 5-4135 
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WHEN 
MICRO-INCH 
POSITIONING 
WILL 
MAKE OR BREAK 
YOUR PRODUCT... 
you need the 


SAGINAW % SCREW 


Standard's Precision 

Two-Axis Positioning Tables use 
the Saginaw Screw for less friction, 
greater accuracy and superior dependability. 


"The accuracy of the Saginaw Ball Bearing Screw plays a vital part in 
the precision measuring system of our Two-Axis Positioning Tables. These 
tables take ‘orders’ from an electronic brain to perform critical positioning 
during production of printed circuits and aircraft and missile components. 
Because of Saginaw Screw’s standardized design, it saved us time 
and money in our original engineering, too!” says Mr. W. A. Ferguson, 
Advertising Manager, Standard Electrical Tool Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Saginaw b/b Screw converts rotary motion into linear motion with 
over 90% efficiency. It is saving power, space, weight and assuring 
smoother, more dependable performance in countless products from 
miniature electronic controls to giant production equipment. 

Perhaps the Saginaw Screw can give your products that valuable 
Sales Appeal you're looking for. For the detailed story, write or tele- 
phone Saginaw Steering Gear Division, General Motors Corporation, 
Saginaw, Michigan—world’s largest producers of b/b screws and splines. 


— your products 
SALES APPEAL .. 
switch to the 


nage crew 


WORLD'S MOST EFFICIENT ACTUATION DEVICE 
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from 67 companies, totaling $4.4-mil- 
lion. 

Francis recognizes that corporations 
provide the toughest challenge because 
thev have hitherto shunned the mantle 
of patrons of the arts. So he takes on 
many of them himself. A. self-stvled 
“old prune salesman,” he assures his 
prospects that he hasn’t “taken up toe 
dancing,” and speaks in the language 
of business. He makes to each company 
a pitch aimed at that particular com- 
panv—and makes it to the company 
president. 

“Look,” he will sav, “I’ve been in 
vour shoes, too. You have people down 
the line who handle contributions, but 
I know from the start that I have some- 
thing contrary to the policv. Only vou 
can change it.” 

lo New York companies, Francis 
suggests that Lincoln Center will bene- 
fit emplovees as well as customers and 
stockholders. To a national concern, 
he may note that it gets its capital from 
New York, and so owes New York 
something. To an international com- 
pany that just has offices in New York, 
he will emphasize how Lincoln Center 
should enhance the U.S. in foreign 
eves. 
¢ Many Givers—Not always is the pitch 
successful. Some companies decline on 
the ground they would have to give to 
culture in all cities where they operate. 
(John Rockefeller, III, has opposed ac- 
tive out-of-town solicitation to avoid 
competing with the arts elsewhere.) 
Others, fearing stockholder wrath, keep 
their identity or the sum given confi- 
dential. 

Largest corporate gift was $300,000 
from Texaco, long the sponsor of the 
Metropolitan’s broadcasts. New York’s 
biggest banks, Chase Manhattan and 
First National City, gave $250,000 
apiece, setting an example for propor- 
tional gifts from 15 other banks. 

Other corporate donors include the 
Bell System’s New York City divisions, 
Borden Co., Consolidated Edison, Con- 
tinental Can, Equitable Life, R. H. 
Macy, Metropolitan Life, Mutual Life, 
New York Life, New York Times 
l’oundation, Seagram, Shell Companies 
Foundation, Standard Oil Co. (N. J.), 
Time, Inc., U.S. Rubber, U.S. Steel 
loundation, Columbia Broadcasting 
Svstem Foundation, Radio Corp. of 
America, American Broadcasting Co. 

e Ready to Go—Enough of the $46.5- 
million promised by the three types of 
givers is in the till (some will be paid 
over five years, other gifts are on con- 
dition the total hits a certain level) so 
that excavation for the Philharmonic 
Hall could begin this week. Before 
work on the next unit—the Opera 
House-—starts, an undisclosed sum must 
still be raised. But about 90% of the 
slum families have been relocated, over 
half the old buildings demolished. END 
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Each dawn finds all of us with precisely 24 
hours to use. In business, the successful men 
are those who make their allotted hours 
most productive. So often, these are the 
vole l-la Mel Maclllelall-tmaillaiMirc-imiuniscnicen 
Matic® Calculators to save precious time 
Companies like 


‘SUNOCO>> 


Today, many top companies are taking ad- 
vantage of Monroe's “Figurés Unlimited”, 

most comprehensive, liberal leasing plan 
alls Melale lett Maal-lealelaliael MelsloMiialticliaiici:c], 
service. Before Inother sun sets. see your 
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YOU CAN PENETRATE 
TO HIS CHECKBOOK... 








Dairyman Wayne Hostetler, Wayne 
County, Ohio, gauges the level of 
milk in’ his gleaming new bulk 
milk tank, 


STRAIGHT-LINE 
ADVERTISING 


Ohio dairyman Hostetler pays 
special attention when your ad- 
vertising appears in his own state 
farm paper, THE OHIO FARMER. 
He prefers that magazine 2 to 1 
over any other farm paper, ac- 
cording to an Ohio Experiment 
Station survey. 

You can interest this prime 
prospect in your product even 
more deeply! Have us insert in 
your regular advertising these 
sharp-selling ‘‘penetration 
points’’ of STRAIGHT-LINE 
Advertising: 

1 The right product for his Ohio 
conditions—at the right time. 
2 Photo of your product in use on an 

Ohio farm. 

3 Brief testimonial by an Ohio user. 

4 Local price, down payment and 
terms. 

5 Local addresses-and phone num- 
bers for quick information. 

6 Local address to send coupons— 
for fast buying action. 





It’s quick and simple to localize 
your ads and make these changes. 
We print by gravure—there are 
no costly plates to remake. 


Write for new 20-page 
illustrated booklet on 
STRAIGHT-LINE Advertising 
—the new science of pene- 
trating to a farmer's check- 
book. 


F Oxo 





PUNK EIS 


1010 Rockwell Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
STRAIGHT-LINE Advertising available also in 
MICHIGAN FARMER and PENNSYLVANIA FARMER 
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Voices Raised for Basic Research 


AST WEEK'S Symposium on Basic 
Research, sponsored jointly by 
the National Academy of Sciences, 
the American Assn. for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, and the Al- 
fred P. Sloan Foundation was a 
star-studded affair. For two and a 
half days, 250 of the nation’s top 
scientists met at the Rockefeller 
Institute in New York for the ex- 
pressed purpose of “setting forth 
and examining with candor the 
facts concerning support of basic 
research in the U.S. and to in- 
quire realistically into the obstacles 
which prevent our doing more.” 
Speakers included Dr. J. Robert 
Oppenheimer, director of Prince- 
ton’s Institute for Advanced Study; 
Dr. Allan T. Waterman, director 
of the National Science Founda- 
tion; Dr. Lawrence F. Hafstad, 
research vice-president of General 
Motors; Dr. Lee A. DuBridge, 
president of Cal Tech; Dr. Allen 
V. Astin, director of the National 
Bureau of Standards; Dr. James B. 
Fisk, president of Bell Laboratories; 
Dr. Paul J. Flory, executive director 
of research, Mellon Institute; Dr. 
C. Guy Suits, vice-president and 
director of research, General Elec- 
tric; Dr. Hugh Drvden, NASA; Dr. 
Max Tishler, vice-president and 
executive director Merck Sharp & 
Dohme Research Laboratories, and 
Dean Don K. Price of Harvard. 
Probably no more important 
guest list of key policymakers in 
basic research has ever been gath- 
cred together at one time. 


HE SPEECHES were equally dis- 

tinctive. One after another, 
speakers rose to warn of the need 
for doing something about the 
situation in basic research in the 
United States—doing something 
drastic and doing something soon. 

Allen Astin urged a shift in gov- 
ernment emphasis in its own labo- 
ratories from developmental activ- 
ities to basic work. He called for 
an end to the “‘abuse of our most 
critical resource, the scientist.” 

Allan Waterman pleaded for fur- 
ther support of basic research in the 
colleges and universities and for 
public recognition of how impor- 
tant such support is to the future 
safety of the country. 

Lee DuBridge spoke up for a 


radical modification of current gov- 


ernment cost-accounting methods 
in sponsoring university basic re- 
search activities and for more 
private funds—likewise “unre- 
stricted.”” At the heart of what’s 
wrong with basic research in the 
U.S. today, DuBridge said, is the 
fact that little research money is al- 
located simply to set up the sort of 
atmosphere in which new ideas are 
likely to thrive. New ideas must 
be born before startling research 
proposals come into being. 

The same idea was voiced, in 
different words, throughout the 
meeting. 

“Too much emphasis on the 
purchase of expensive research tools 
—too little on personnel.” 

“Too little courage to plunge— 
to invest in daring projects—con- 
centrating instead on standard gilt- 
edged projects that promise a small 
but reliable return.” 

“Too little faith in individual 
initiative; too much faith in group 
research.” 


NDERLYING all the talks were 
U a number of basic points of 
agreement: 

e That European scientists 
cin no longer be expected to bail 
the U.S. out of its mistakes by 
feeding it with an unending stream 
of research ideas. 

e That it’s not so much a 
question of too little money as it is 
of the wrong kind of money for 
basic research today. 

¢ That industry, long regarded 
as the principal villain in the pic- 
ture, is only partially to blame for 
what’s wrong with fundamental 
research in the U.S. 

All of these thoughts have been 
expressed _ before. But at this 
meeting, the decision makers in the 
field of basic research displayed a 
new kinship in thinking. Whether 
representing government, universi- 
ties, private research organization, 
or industry, they now seem to be 
closer together in their beliefs than 
they've ever been before. 

Most of the critiques still tend to 
be negative. There are still few 
positive, realistic suggestions as to 
what can be done to straighten 
matters out. 

But the first step—a banding to- 
gether of educated opinion—seems 
to have been taken. 
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Sit on it, stand on it— 


ASE’s honeycomb top will Keep its perfect surface 


Productive people are active people. Good to 
have around, but hard on furniture. This edge- 
sitter, for instance, might harm another desk. 
But ASE’s exclusive honeycomb top will stand 
many times his weight. This same construction 
‘is used in airplanes for its strength and ability to 
keep a perfect surface. Tops on a// ASE desks are 
made this way. Yet, you pay no more for this extra 


quality that adds so much to value and service 

Give your active people efficient, attractive 
furniture from ASE. It’s quality made to stay 
looking nice. It requires minimum maintenance 
—protects your investment for years to come 
Let your ASE dealer show you this complete line 
of office furniture. He will be glad to assist with 
your floor planning and decorating, too. 


ASS: E 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT Inc., Aurora, Illinois 


Desks + Chairs « L-units + Credenzas + Tables 
Bookcases + Filing Cabinets + Storage Cabinets 
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HOW TO SPIN A WEB OF STEEL HIGH IN THE AIR 


From Armco’s Sheffield Division come light structurals, 
special high-strength structural bolts and open-web steel 
joists for the skeletons of buildings. They're used for office 
buildings, aircraft hangars, huge grain storage facilities, 
parking garages and many other types of structures. Steel 











joists go up fast. They’re easy to fasten together. Pipes, wir- 
ing and ducts are passed between the web members. Ceilings 
can be attached to the underside of the joists. These light 
structurals are typical of advanced Armco products, made 
of standard or special steels, that serve in all industries. 

























260-FOOT MICROWAVE TOWER STANDS UP TO HURRICANE FORCES 


This tower stands firmly in position to receive and relay important microwave 
messages. It’s made of new extra-strong Armco ZincGrip® Steel Tubing, a product 
of Armco Division. High strength and rigidity are important here because too 
much swaying in the wind would cause the microwave beam to miss its target on 
the next tower. The special steel is zinc-coated to weather corrosion — carry yout 
TV programs and telephone messages dependably for many years to come 


WATERWAY FOR THE FISHERMEN OF CUITZEO 


Generations of Mexican people on Lake Cuitzeo have made thei 





livir 


by fishing. Life was easy until a new highway cut their fishing grounds 
in half. But not for long. A huge Armco MULTI-PLATE® Pipe made 
passageway under the highway. From five continents come other stot 
of how the plants and products of The Armco International Corporation | 
improving living conditions for peoples of the free world 

\ 
THIS STEEL RETAINING WALL KEEPS EARTH IN PLACE EXPLORING FOR OIL UNDER THE SEA 

a . Connecting steel bins are set into the face of a slope. Then they Put an oil rig on stilts on the ocean floor, stron 

> are anchored by back-filling with earth. These walls are made for all out a tidal wave. Then drill a hole 3 to 4 miles d 
kinds of earth-retaining jobs by Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc how you tap an oil well under the sea. From Armco 
The special zinc-coated steel used for these bins resists corrosion The National Supply Company, come the tools for the jo 
for decades. Retaining walls are one of more than 30 drainage largest manufacturer and distributor of oil field 
and construction products fabricated by this Armco subsidiary National Supply serves 57 countries throughout the { 





Shown here are only a few examples of how Armco’s divisions and subsidiaries serve you with 
new steels and steel products. From its 40,000 men and women in 94 plants around the world 
comes a growing stream of advances in products and production techniques made possible 
by continuous research. Armco Steel Corporation, General Offices, Middletown, Ohio. 


ARMCO STEEL 


Armco Division - Sheffield Division - The National Supply Company - Armco Drainage & Metal Product 









The Armco International Corporation - Union Wire Rope Corporation - Southwest Steel Products 


NEW GUARANTEE! Famous Royal reliability is now backed by 
1 unique one-year guarantee. And famous Royal economy means 
f 


ore work every hour faster, easier, without fuss. 


' 


MATCHLESS REPRODUCTION! Choose the perfect type style 
for your own special business personality. You'll find a hand- 
somely distinctive ‘“‘trademark”’ among Royal’s 74, distinguished 


ype designs. 


EASIER OPERATION! Exclusive Magic" Margin and Twin- 
Pak the instant-changing ribbon fingers never touch —spare 
muss and fuss, save time and cut fatigue. 

FREE TRIAL, BETTER TRADE-IN! Call your Royal Representa- 
tive for a free demonstration today.. You'll find him listed in the 
Yellow Pages of your phone book. Your old typewriters are 
worth more than you think in trade. 








Now guaranteed for a full year, there are already mort 
Royal Typewriters in office use than any other make. 


the business-minded ROYAL electric 


*PATRICIAN, one of 74 Royal type styles. Product 


of Royal McBee Corporation, World's Largest Manufactur 
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In Marketing 


Safeway Designs a Premium Board 


To Centralize Baits for Housewives 


With contests and premiums exploding about con- 
sumers’ heads (BW—May16'59,p53), Safeway Stores in 
Denver has concocted a novel premium board (picture) 
to make the most of such promotions. 

The board gives the housewife a handy place in the 
store to pick up recipes, 
entry blanks, and premium & > 
blanks for everything 
from Breast O’Chicken 
Tuna Cultra Pearls to 
Ken-L-Pup’s_ Retire for 
Life contest. Recipes—a 
sure lure to housewives— 
and contest winners’ 
names are also posted 
here. 

Regional manager 
Thomas W. Henritize, 
who has 140 stores in his | 
jurisdiction, thinks the board is a great success. It 
makes the store’s job of handling the blanks simpler, 
and intensifies the drawing power of the premiums. 

The idea developed out of another brainchild of 
Hennitize. Like other supermarkets, Safeway wanted 
to counter the coldness of the big self-service stores 
(BW—Jun.1458,p57). Henritize hit on the idea of 
hostesses—airline style—trained in home economics, to 
meet customers and help them find their way around. 
Handling premiums was part of the hostess’ job. 

By watching what disappears from the board, the 
stores can gauge the customers’ interests. A board freshly 
stocked loses about half the items in a month, but the 
recipes move the fastest. The division features the 
board and its current offerings in advertising. 














Papermaker Plugs “Bagsmanship” to Cut 
Store Costs, Get Edge on Rivals 


Crown Zellerbach Corp. will announce a “bagsman- 
ship” program at the annual Super Market Institute con- 
vention in Atlantic City next week. The idea, wrapped in 
a big package of training aids (including a Warner Bros. 
cartoon), is to help supermarket operators cut costs of 
their carry-out bagging operations at the checkout count- 
ers. Crown Zellerbach estimates that $3 out of every 
$1,000 in sales goes into bags, and figures it can show food 
stores how they can reduce that by an average of 12%. 

At first glance, it would appear that the big paper 
manufacturer's program will reduce its own volume, since 
the object is to cut bag usage—Crown Zellerbach itself 
has reduced its product line to three sizes, rather than 
the seven most stores usually carry. In fact, an office 
joke at the company goes this way: Sales manager: 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT MARKETING ON: 


e P. 76—Big families, second buyers change 
housing needs 


e@ P. 88—Owens-Coming reorganizes for mar- 
keting 








“How’s business?” Seattle salesman: “Great. We lost 
$30,000 last month.” 

But in the high-volume, low-margin, dog-eat-dog pape 
bag business, about the only thing a company can sell is 
service. Thus, Crown Zellerbach figures it should be 
able to snatch away some of the volume now enjoyed 
by competitors by helping supermarkets increase their 
profits. Total food store business runs to 2.5-billion 
bags annually, costing about $150-million. 


Two Canadian Food Chains 


Invade Each Other’s Territory 


Steinberg’s Ltd., unique Canadian grocery chain that 
achieved success by concentrating heavily in the Montreal! 
area, is invading Toronto. The chain just announced 
that it has already purchased a number of ‘Toronto sites 
and signed leases in several shopping centers. 

Steinberg’s expansion will bring it into direct com- 
petition with Loblaw Groceterias Co., another important 
Canadian chain, Steinberg’s has long threatened to retalli- 
ate against any move by Loblaw into its homegrounds in 
Quebec Province by invading Loblaw’s domain in Ontario 
(BW —Jan.17°59 p16). There are persistent rumors that 
Loblaw touched off the competition by quietly acquiring 
sites in the Montreal area. Loblaw strenuously denies 
this. 


. 
House Committee Approves Bill 


To Put Fair Trade on National Basis 


“Fair traders” got a lift—if only a small one—last week 
when the House Interstate & Foreign Commerce Com 
mittee approved the Harris federal fair trade bill. ‘I his 
would set up fair trade on a national basis rather than 
leaving it to the states. It would allow manufacturers 
to prescribe minimum or stipulated resale prices on trade- 
marked or branded products by contracts, agreements, o1 

“notices.” The bill emphasizes the proprietor’s interest 
n “the continuing protection of the goodwill associated 
with the trademark, brand, or trade name’ identifying 
the merchandise. 

The House committee’s approval had been expected. 
It is not the battleground. Nothing yet has happened 
in the Senate, where the real shooting should take place. 
The Administration is dead set against the bill. 

At least one discounter, however, is already on the 
warpath. Stephen Masters, of the Masters chain, took 
full-page ads in the New York press urging consumers 
to fight against the bill. The bill’s chances look slight 
now, but Masters doesn’t want to lose the war by default. 
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Ideas That Sell Houses 





The ranch is still tops nationally 
But the two-story traditional is 
coming back in the East and Midwest... 
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CONTEMPORARY 


While warm-weather areas favor contemporary 
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living, cool, open 
floor plans, zoned 
for privacy 
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The big house grandmother or great- 
grandmother lived in had something. 
It was no labor saver, but it had two 
fat pluses: lots of rooms and a chance 
for members of the family to get out 
of each other’s hair. The plentiful bed- 
rooms, the big kitchen, the separate 
parlor, living room, and dining room 
are making new sense to the house- 
hunter of 1959. 

This conclusion comes from a BusI- 
NESS WEEK foray into 17 cities to see 
what sells a house today. Its scouts 
concentrated mainly on the $20,000- 
$30,000 price range. While there are 
striking regional differences, and varia- 
tions with price levels, one thing stands 
out: The basic concepts, and in some 
areas the look, of the ‘traditional’ 
American home are staging a comeback. 

This spring, talk is of a near-record 
housing year. But builders have their 
work cut out. There’s not such a scar- 
city that they can sell anything. They 
have an eye on government moves and 
the money market. And they know they 
are dealing with a different customer. 
¢ Best tket—In 1959, the richest 


home market is the second-time buyer. 
House & Home magazine notes that 
two out of three buyers fall in this 
category. 

This consumer comes armed with an 
equity in his first home. He has set his 
sights higher. A survey for Living for 
Young Homemakers magazine of 105 
builders this January indicated that just 
as many—34%—will build in the $20 
000-$34,999 range this year as will 
build at $14,000-19,999. In 1956, only 
24% were shooting at the higher 
bracket. 

New Jersey builder Jacob R. V. M. 


Lefferts sums up the difference. “The 
first buyer is buying housing. The sec- 
ond buyer is buying a home.” This 


buyer has a clearer idea of what makes 
a house tick. He is warier, more de- 
praivee. He comes supplied with an 
accumulation of goods. Above all, he 
comes supplied with children. 

This is where grandmother comes in. 
The big family is the bond that ties 


today’s second-home buyer with 
grandma. 
An articulate minority holds that 
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“If you’re concerned about a Paying 


Agent for debt securities why don’t you 
talk to the people at Chase Manhattan?” 


It’s good business to put the skill 
and experience of New York’s 
leading bank to work for you. 


Yes, Chase Manhattan will act as agent 
for the payment of prin ipal and inter- 
est on bonds, debentures or notes issued 


y your corporation. And when provi- 
sion is made to register such issues in 
the names of the holders, the bank is 
equally well prepared to handle this 
detail, too. 

In addition, periodic statements for 
record maintenance are furnished by 
experienced specialists who also pre- 
pare and file income tax data required 
by federal and state governments. 

But more than that, few corporations 
find it practic al or economical to main- 
tain the trained staffs called for to per- 


Marke fing 





form these exacting duties. That’s why 
it makes sense to let the people at Chase 
Manhattan, who devote all their time 
to the related needs of corporate cus- 
tomers, work for you. 

In the interest of efficient, fast and 
economical service, talk to the people 
at Chase Manhattan. 

Whether yours is a problem of bonds, 
debentures or notes, write: Agency Serv- 
ices, Trust Dept., The Chase Manhattan 
Bank, 40 Wall St., New York 15, or 
phone HA 2-6000. 


THE 
CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





people are buying the best credit deal 
they can. The banker is the taste-maket 
today because in many cases he holds 
the purse strings. Granted the over 
whelming importance of price and 
terms, most homeowners irc searching 
for something—though they may have 
to compromise to get it. 


l. First Things 


Ihe country over, two items top the 
list: good location, and space. 

Location is largely family-oriented. 
It means nearness to schools, churches, 
shopping, work. In cities where racial 
problems or juvenile delinquency thrive, 
location takes on greater importance. 
“People buy a community, not just a 
house,”’ a builder says. 

On space, partly, of course, it’s a 
question of shoe-horning three or four 
youngsters in. In the last year or so, 
space has come to have a new mean- 
ing: privacv for members of the family 
from each other. Children, it seems, 
plav hob with adult living and with 
the growing ven for a bit of elegance 
about the house 
e An Investment—Value ranks close to 
the top. Such matters as price, taxes, 
resale value enter here. The resale angle 
is important. Second buyers often 
doubt they are buying for keeps. Theit 
new home is an investment. 

Value also includes a good working 
lavout—one that minimizes mother’s 
tearing around the house to keep track 
ot the kids and maximizes comfortable 
living, easy maintenance. Value in- 
cludes construction details, too. The 
second buyer, observes Long Island 
builder Ivan Wohlworth, asks about 
ducts, wiring, insulation. The experi- 
enced homeowner will pay a bit more 
to keep maintenance light. After all, 
the weekend handyman doesn’t want 
to spend all his leisure on the job. 
I’ven housewives understand what main- 
tenance means. They have learned that 
a new coat of paint may cost them thei 
new winter coat. 

In most places, land rates high 
“They are willing to drive an extra 20 
minutes to work to get the lot they 
want,’ a Houstonian reports. “A lot 
without trees is dead in our town,” adds 
an Atlantan. In the middle-price range, 
it doesn’t have to be a huge lot. “A half- 
acre is all people want,” an Eastern 
builder savs. A bigger lot means more 
work and upkeep. 
¢ Symbol of Status—The feeling is 
growing that today’s house has taken 
on the aspect of status symbol that car 
ownership once had. Some _ builders 
say this is nothing new; the house al 
wavs has been a svmbol of status. Others 
believe that because family life has be- 
come the focus of so much spending, 
the house has become more firmly 
grounded as the single clue to one’s 
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MERCHANDISING UNITS 
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THIS CATALOG ILLUSTRATES 
THE WORLD'S MOST 
DIVERSIFIED LINE 
OF STEEL EQUIPMENT 








* QUALITY PROTECTED 
BY LYON 
“POINT-CHECK’ SYSTEM 


Vv FABRICATING 
Vv FINISHING 


Vv ASSEMBLING 
v¥ PACKAGING 





Look for the ‘'QP”’ 
on every Lyon Carton. 
It is your assurance 
of quality equipment. 
See your Lyon Dealer 
for prompt delivery of 


the world’s most diversified 
line of steel equipment 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


General Offices: 510 Monroe Ave., Aurora, Illinois 
Factories in Aurora, Illinois and York, Pa. 
Dealers and Branches in all Principal Cities 


® 











COLUMBIUM 


---ready for 
space-age service 


For over a hundred years, the metal that answers to two names — 
columbium and niobium — sat happily around with no real job all its 
own, although the stainless steel people have used small quantities of 
this “rare” metal as a stabilizing element. 


Then about 1957 the people at Tapco decided columbium, now no 
longer “rare”, ought to go to work...at the hot spots in missiles 
and aircraft. 


In the past 18 months, the Tapco Group, in joint research projects 
with E.I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., has worked out commercial 
ways to produce columbium alloy forgings and sheet-metal parts. These 
columbium parts will withstand very high combustion temperature in 
gas turbines and very high friction temperature in missile structural and 
surface parts. Tapco columbium-working experience includes precision- 
forging of turbine blades and forging of leading edge preforms, as well as 
stamping, welding, and machining columbium alloy sheet and extrusions. 


If your project needs heat-resistance to 2600 F, sustained strength at 
elevated temperatures, good resistance to high-temperature oxidation, 
let us show you how TaPco experience can supply the columbium alloy 
parts to meet these requirements. 


TAPCO GROUP 
TRW Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. 
a 


DEPT.BW-2659 « CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 
DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF SYSTEMS, SUBSYSTEMS AND COMPONENTS 
FOR THE AIRCRAFT, MISSILE, ORDNANCE, ELECTRONIC, AND NUCLEAR INDUSTRIES 
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social rating. “We sell tone,” one 
builder sums up. 

¢ “Something Extra”—By now, indi- 
viduality of appearance has become a 
desired part of the status picture. First 
buvers—and buyers in the $15,000 range 
—don’t mind look-alikes, says Long 
Island architect Herman York. The 
second buyer rebels against the row 
house. Homeownership per se is not 
a sufficient badge of superiority in a 
nation of homeowners. The house that 
has something extra sells better. 

What the extra something is varies. 
“Features” rate high. ‘““We sell location 
and gadgets,” a Miami builder says. 
Salt Lake City reports, “Plenty of 
whipped cream is what sells.’” A Hous- 
ton architect mourns, “They buy ap- 
liances instead of an architect.” Appli- 
ances are so basic they are no longer 
a selling point, some builders hold. 

In warm climates, the whipped cream 
may well take the form of a pool. 
Houston expects to see some 1,200 
pools installed this year. In Miami, a 
pool with a $25,000 house is a big 
seller. A Houston developer built three 
large lakes in one development ($20,- 
000-$25,000 range), plans a cooperative 
pool for his next 

Yet others say “thev’” will forgo 
built-ins and such frills for space. 
Doodads and elegance are secondary to 
space and neighborhood, Phoenix re- 
ports. A Pittsburgher thinks buyers will 
sacrifice a charming neighborhood to 
get more space. Status can wait. 

At least one builder thinks house 
buyers give up nothing to get houses 
they want. Others find that younger 
couples especially will stretch to buy 
the house of their dreams. Maybe they 
make the old car do a bit longer, or 
cut back on entertainment, or go slow 
on refurnishing. 


ll. How Does It Look? 


On architectural design, a Boston 
realtor comments, “Style is a frill when 
you have four or five youngsters.”’ Never- 
theless, appearance does count though 
it may yield to more basic considera- 
tions. 

The country over, the one-story 
ranch still holds top position, with the 
split-level second. 

Here geography deals the hand. On 
the West Coast, the one-story Cali- 
fornia ranch (rather rustic, casual type) 
or the contemporary ranch wins hands 
down. In Miami, 95% of housing is 
contemporary. Phoenix, too, reports a 
strong swing to clean-cut contemporary. 

This style, with its flowing layout 
and close indoor-ontdoor ties, flourishes 
where there is warm weather and where 
land is not too scarce. In Florida, it is 
practically a must to take advantage 
of the southern breezes. 
¢ Comeback for Traditional—The East 
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International Harvester’s new $2 


¥ 


al ¥. 
,000,000 depot, located with 


the help of the Central, on a 71-acre site in Columbus, Ohio 


‘Suits us just fine!’’ says international Harvester 
of the site recommended by the Central 


Half the problem for site seekers is knowing 
where to look! That’s why the help of experts 
like the New York Central’s Plant Site Con- 
sultants can prove so valuable. 

Case in point: the International Harvester 
Company. They wanted to locate a new parts 
depot and sales office in Columbus, Ohio. . 
got in touch with the Central. After going over 
their requirements, the Central was able to sug- 
gest a 7l-acre site which suited International 
Harvester “particularly well!” 

The Central's assistance didn’t stop there. It 
arranged for the purchase of additional prop- 
erty ... lined up utility services . . . provided 


elevation and cross-section maps of the site... 
obtained the easements for storm drainage. 

Service like this is, of course, tailored to 
specific needs; but what the New York Central 
has done for International Harvester . . . and 
for scores of other companies—it can do for 
yours. Appraisals are carefully matched to 
your needs and market requirements. And are 
provided at no charge on a confidential basis. 

Your inquiries are invited. For more informa- 
tion, write to: Otto W. Pongrace, Director of 
Industrial Development, Department C, New 
York Central Railroad, 466 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. 


Pliant-Site Opportunities 
Illustrated brochures available: 


. Albany-Troy-Schenecta 


SOCOIMMAS WKH 


qi 
Ashtabula 

Boston 

Buffalo-Niagara 

Cal-Sag (Chicago Area) 
Chicago 

Cleveland 

Detroit 

Elkhart 

Gardenville, N.Y 


. Hudson River Valley 

. Indianapolis 

. Lorain-Elyria-Sandusky 
. New York City Area 

. Rochester 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


. Syracuse 


. Utica 


Western Mass 


. Youngstown 


industrial Parks in II! 
N.Y., Mass., and Mict 


Large or small, there’s a “Central” location on the 
11,000-mile rail network of the New York Centra! Systen 
meets your plant site requirements. 


Ds. EY. y 
PEON ICIEVELAND. 
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American 
Vonoracl 
Company 


SAYS .” 


The dynamic and successful American 
Monorail Company, manufacturers of 
the Mono Tractor, uses JANETTE Gear 
Motors. Here's what this prominent 
manufacturer has to say about 
JANETTE. 


“JANETTE is a precision manufacturer 
of quality products. They make gear mo- 
tors to meet the most exacting specifica- 
tions. They handle our quantity business 
as well as our small orders without sac- 
rificing individual attention. Operating 
costs are lower because JANETTE Gear 
Motors give longer life."’ 


Talk to a JANETTE man if you're plan- 
ning new products orimproved models. 
Insist on JANETTE Gear Motors 
and Speed Reducers. 


GEAR MOTORS 


SPEED REDUCERS 


JANETTE—Morton Grove, Ill. 
A subsidiary of Victor Adding Machine Co. 
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and Midwest, though, are sounding a 
new note: an increased demand for so- 
called traditional—whether in the one- 
story, the split, or the two-story. The 
two-story colonial, almost out on_ its 
feet a few years back, has come back 
strong in the East, reports architect 
York. Detroit finds a strong penchant 
for the traditional look in ranch houses 
as well as a trend to two-story colonial. 
Chicago and Cleveland echo this 
theme. Pittsburgh pines for the “old- 
fashioned look.” 

Cities such as Louisville and Atlanta 
have always been traditional strong- 
holds. Today’s market has new reasons 
for its interest. 

The first is practical. Land in metro- 
politan areas has skyrocketed, and the 
two-story offers the most living space 
for a given amount of land; it also 
cuts down on expensive roofing and 
basement costs. The split-level repre- 
sents a step in this space-saving direc- 
tion. But there’s another explanation 
and it, too, stems from the children. 
A two-story gives the family the most 
in separation and privacy. 

The investment angle figures in the 
resurgence of traditional. Whatever the 
architect thinks, the consumer is not 
sure contemporary is here to stay, that 
it will bring a price in another 10 years. 
“Everyone wants to look at it but 
nobody buys it,” one developer com- 
ments. 
¢ Hollywood Touch—Even in contem- 
porary-minded Los Angeles, traditional 
of a sort is sprouting. This is the story 
book or Cinderella house, full of gables, 
diamond panes, and quaintness. But it 
crops up even in Boston, where a 
developer is offering Camelot and 
Lancelot houses, decorated in the King 
Arthur period, at $19,000. Some Miami 
builders are giving their contemporaries 
a colonial look by adding pillars, lamp 
posts. Houston modifies the ranch with 
English trim. Significantly, big pre- 
fabber National Homes reports 80% of 
its output has been in Cape Cods and 
colonial in the last two vears. 
¢ Two Schools—Naturally, architects 
deplore this. Carl Koch, of Techbuilt, 
Inc., feels we are witnessing the last 
gasp of traditional housing, that most 
people really want contemporary. Build- 
ers tend to think that’s just what 
they don’t but “consumers have been 
brainwashed by magazines and _archi- 
tects.”” Several architects concede that 
more and more the builder, not the 
architect, has the say. 

At different price levels you hear 
different stories. The first buyer goes 
for the one-story ranch because it can 
be made to look big. It’s the choice, 
for obvious reasons, of the older mar- 
ket. The more sophisticated buy con- 
temporary. Koch feels his simple 
prefab houses represent a status symbol 
in reverse among eggheads. And often 





at the $50,000 and up level, contem- 
porary comes into its own. These are 
custom jobs, designed by architects. 
What’s more, their owners are not 
likely to be thinking of selling in an- 
other five years. 
e Flash in the Pan?—Whether the cur- 
rent flurry of traditional is a flash in the 
pan is anyone’s guess. Stanley Edge of 
Pittsburgh, a leading marketing con- 
sultant in housing, thinks the hanker- 
ing for yesterday's look reflects the in- 
security of the times. “When in doubt, 
don’t pioneer,” sums up this attitude. 
What the top brackets go for appar- 
ently has some bearing on_ trends. 
Builders agree that you can’t duplicate 
the look of a $60,000 house for $20,- 
000, but many feel that styling and 
features “trickle down’ in housing as 
in fashion. The common patio stems 
from the de luxe pool and court, says 
Lefferts. Large dressing rooms are 
offered in $21,000 houses in Houston. 
One builder says firmly, ““What’s good 
in the $20,000 house this year will be 
good next year in the $12,000 house.” 
Chicago points out that the two-story 
house began its comeback in higher- 
price ranges 


lll. What's Inside 


Here grandmother’s ideas, if not her 
techniques, shine. First evidence is the 
demand for more rooms, more closets, 
basement storage. At $20,000, threc 
bedrooms and a bath and a half are 
absolute minimal requirements. 
¢ Chidren’s Hour—More significantly, 
except where contemporary blooms in 
full glory, the open floor plan of a dec- 
ade ago is closing. With children, 
people want doors. 

Children make the family room, or 
some other second living room, a neces- 
sity. You can’t have elegance when 
vou eat, live, play, and entertain in one 
room. Add the ubiquitous TV set and 
the result is bedlam. Children and TV 
have struck a body blow at togetherness. 
Thus the living room becomes vour 
status svmbol, the place where you en- 
tertain the minister. In short, it’s the 
20th Century version of the old-time 
parlor though it works harder for the 
family than the parlor did. 

The once popular basement rumpus 
room is declining—again, partly for the 
sake of more elegance. Family rooms 
are moving closer to the kitchen so 
that mother can watch the youngsters. 
It, rather than the living room, often 
rates the fireplace; sometimes it’s the 
dining area, too. More people want 
separate dining rooms. The kitchen is 
getting bigger, homier, more like the 
old-time kitchen. 

e Rezoning—Flow of room into room 
is still a big thing in contemporary, 
though here, too, sliding glass partitions 
are appearing. Contemporary handles 
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A NEW KIND 


\ \ The Marchant transflobreaks through the old 
} limits of calculator automation by means of a 
unique mechanism called “back transfer.” 


A touch of the back transfer key instantly and 


in a single cycle transfers the intermediate 
result in a multi-step problem back into the 
keyboard dials without the tedious re-entry of 
each digit by hand. There’s no “‘backtracking”’ 


over columns of figures or through scratch-pad 


ll qj ‘notations. 
The Marchant transflo moves figures swiftly 
from dial to dial, stores them and recalls them 


whenever needed for any type of calculation. 


This unique ability creates completely new 
standards of operating ease, accuracy and 
speed. By eliminating many hand operations, 
the transflo reduces the chances for operator 


error and makes possible vastly increased fig- 
urework output. 


To fully appreciate the transflo, you have to 
watch it perform. Get a demonstration on 
your own figurework by calling your nearby 


Marchant office. Or send the coupon for further 
information. 





THIS KEY eliminates “backtracking”’ 
hand operations that eat up most of the 


time in multi-step figuring. 


Modern Management Counts on Marchant 


l 
| MARCHANT CALCULATORS ¢ OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 
| Send me more information about the new 
|  transflo calculator and how it can give us 
l 
| 
| 


Division of SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC. | _ faster, more accurate figurework. 
OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 


B-5 
NAME__ 


PLEASE ATTACH COUPON TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 

















W here only 
the strongest 
steels 

will do- 
specify 


BEST LOW-ALLOY EXTRA-STRENGTH STEEL YOU CAN BUY 





e 
Now available, N-A-XTRA HIGH-STRENGTH 
is a low-alloy heat-treated steel, fully quenched 
and tempered. The minimum yield strength range 


of N-A-XTRA steel is from 80,000 to 110,000 psi. 


The great strength of N-A-xTRA (nearly three 
times that of mild carbon steels) gives designers 
the opportunity to eliminate costly dead weight 


from your products. 


N-A-XTRA is tough at normal and subnormal 


temperatures. It can be readily cold formed into 


difficult shapes. And it welds beautifully by any 


process—with no underbead cracking. For a job 
where only the strongest of steels will do... 


specify N-A-XTRA HIGH-STRENGTH steel. 


Write today for your copy of new illustrated 
technical brochure. Address Great Lakes Steel 
Corporation, Detroit 29, Michigan, Dept. BW-6. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL 
A DIVISION OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


115,000 psi 


Compare the typical 
yield strength of 
V-A-XTRA 110 with 
low-alloy, high-tensile 
and mild carbon steels. 


93,000 psi 


30,000 psi 





the problem of privacy in its own way: 


Specify by zoning—one area for sleeping, an- 


other for plav, for eating, cooking, and 


THE ONLY DIRECT for formal entertaining. ‘The need for 


privacy has another effect Kitchens are 

a © moving up front, leaving the secl ided 
COAST TO-COAST CARRIER back of the house for “living’’—both in- 
door and out. Picture windows with no 
picture no longer sell 


IV. It Adds Up ‘ 


The second-home buver wants a lot 
—more than he is willing to pav for, 
builders complain In some areas, 
though not all, the result has been a 
pickup in the older-house market. 
Often this is the only way buvers can 

afford the space they need. And some 
feel the older home is a quick route to 
OMmECT UNE © Aeencr 
omnes staTion individuality 
couseen There have to be compromises. In 
ee eee appearance, it may be a different color 
or trim, the placement of models so 
that two lookalikes don’t wind up side 
bv side. In lavout, rooms are con 
structed with more than one purpose in 
mind. The playroom can become a den 
or a dining room later on 
¢ Boom for Suppliers—The upgrading 
of demand puts pressure on new mate- 
DENVER CHICAGO TRUCKING CO., INC. rials, new techniques—and the building 
STEP ACROSS THE NATION suppliers are rushing to the rescue. 

Revnolds Metals Co., for one, has its 

House of Ease program. ‘To qualify, 
builders must use 2,500 Ib. of alumi- 
num in a house of their own design. 
Builders who have signed up are enthu- 
siastic on the material’s strong selling 
point of low maintenance. Kaiser Alu- 
minum & Chemical Corp. has a sim 
ilar program. In fact, name anv basic 
supplier, and you're likely to find him 
up to his ears in a housing merchandis 
ing program. National Gypsum Co., 
recognizing a basic hurdle for the s« 
ond-home buyer, has put out a booklet 
on trade-in programs. Builders are in 
creasingly going the trade-in route, 
though some sav there’s no moncy 
in it. 
e New Targets—Prefabbers aren’t the 
only ones working at standardized com 
ponents, bigger semifabricated parts, as 
ways to ease up on costs 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
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UNITED \ F'ood Service Fits The Meal 


JS advertising agency, has been working 

To The Job Anywhere... Any Time! with manufacturers, bankers, and build 

ers to set up a broad campaign—target 

From motorized canteens to snack bars to We will also include the United Food $10-million a vear—to work out a sort 
executive dining rooms . . . from plant Service “Clinic” form that will enable you of Christmas Club for home buving. 
cafeterias to complete banquets... United to make a really “experienced” analysis of National Gypsum is spearheading this 


Food Management Services has the facili- your own food service facilities 
, program, too. 

ties and the know-how to meet your em- United Food Management Services, Inc. Builders are iubilant about lone-term 
° ‘ S < - < } ( y Tl 

ployee food service requirements exactly. 7016 Euclid Ave. © Clevelond 3, © © Dept. C 55 : rn oe ¢ 
. . P OSs CTS | \ ) "Tc oO ) 

Why not investigate this job-tailored mio = i eS a tion - 
plant and office food service? builder, architect, and manufacturer is 
the best sign vet, thinks New Jersey's 
Lefferts. The techniques and materials 


Please send booklet (a) (b) (c) ‘*Clinic’’ to: } 
Company to make good housing accessible to the 
mY 


r 
he 
Here's How! We've put much of our ex- [| Nome Title 
perience in printed form. A request on | 

your letterhead will bring you any of the | 

following: a.**Plan Food ServiceWhen You | 
Build”; b. “Getting Good Food Service”; | 

c. “What Food Service Should Cost You”’. 


moderate purse are coming. ““We have 
barely scratched our market potential,” 
Lefferts savs. END 


Address > 


City Zone State 


bee enema dwan ee ae eon aes oe 
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If it’s an acoustical ceiling... eo, 5 mal 
WHAT HAPPENED TO THE HOLES? 


Acoustical ceilings made sense from nome ——_ 
the start — they were efficient, effective, . 
functional. Then we learned how to 
eliminate the holes. . . and still retain 











the efficiency . . . and acoustical ceilings 
began to show design promise as well. 

With design in mind, Gold Bond 
developed Sculptured Travacoustic— 
a wonderful way to perk up the pace 
and appearance of your business world, 
Shown here is the Prism design, 
forming one of many possible patterns 
that make any office as distinctive 
as the owner’s personality. 

When you talk to your architect 
or interior consultant about new 
quarters (whether you’re moving or 
remodeling ), consider Sculptured ; 
Travacoustic as a major design 
feature. The Gold Bond® Acoustical 
Contractor in your area can make 
the installation overnight — 
or over the weekend in 
many instances. 

For more information write: 
National Gypsum Company, 
Dept. BW-59, Buffalo 13, New York 


Gold Bond 





Acoustical products ...made by National Gypsum Company ...a step ahead of tomorrow 











“No more overtime for 
our parts inventory 
since SBC took over” 


A service created for management 





Overtime is expensive, often inefficient. 
This business executive has learned how 
to eliminate much of his former costly, 
ineffective office overtime. He just turns 
the job over to SBC—and modern IBM 
data processing equipment. He’s gained 
far more than modern machine efficiency. 
He also gets the experience of trained 
methods men, the skill of top-rated ma- 
chine operators. 

He not only eliminated overtime, but he 
did it without a costly capital investment 
in machines—without hiring or training 
specialized personnel. 

And—he pays only for results. 


Doesn't this sound like a service you could 
use? Check with your local SBC office for 
all the facts. 


80 offices from coast to coast! 





THE SERVICE 
BUREAU 
CORPORATION 

a subsidiary of IBM 


® 
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Fiberglas Stresses Marketing 


Owens-Corning’s 11 new vice-president assignments 
are all among marketing men. Organization is reshuffled to 
bring the brass closer to industrial and retail markets. 


In the last few weeks Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp. has been celebrating 
its 20th anniversary by passing out pro 
motions in batches to its executives. 
Significantly, the eight men recently ele- 
vated to vice-presidencies and the three 
vice-presidents who were reassigned all 
occupy marketing posts. 

In its new emphasis on marketing, 
Owens-Corning is following the pattern 
set by many companies engaged in de- 
veloping a new product. In its first 
two decades as a pioneer and leader in 
the industry, Owens-Corning boosted 
its sales of glass fiber from $3.9-million 
in 1939 to a record $176.8-million in 
1958. During this period, the company 
had to scramble hard just to keep up 
with demand. Its move now to devote 
greater attention to marketing reflects 
an awareness of some major changes: 

e Thanks to the completion of a 
three-year $60-million expansion pro- 
gram, O-C has raised production ca- 
pacity to a level where it can handle an 
annual volume of $225-million—enough 
to cover comfortably its expected sales 
of almost $200-million this year. 

¢ Competition has gotten hotter 
with the entry of Johns-Manville Fiber 
Glass, Inc., a subsidiary formed by 
Johns-Manville Corp. when it bought 
L.O.F. Glass Fibers Co. (BW-—Jan.17 
"59,p50). 

e After 20 years of frantic expan- 
sion, the industry can now begin to 
define its markets according to end uses 
and geographical location. 

¢ Growing demand for glass fiber 
as a repair and home improvement 
product calls for stronger retailing. 
¢ 10—Year Setup—By reorganizing in 
response to these changing conditions, 
O-C seems to be conforming to a 10- 
vear cycle. During its first decade, the 
company was highly centralized at its 
Toledo headquarters. However, in 1949 
the company realized that this central- 
ization deprived some product groups 
and some geographical areas of the at- 
tention they warranted. 

In that year, the company was re- 
shuffled into three main divisions, with 
two set up on a product basis and the 
third along geographical lines: 

General Products Div., with head- 
quarters in Toledo, handled sales of 
insulation, sound control, corrosion 
protection, and filter products. Ac- 
counting for roughly 60% of O-C’s 
annual volume, this division sold to a 
wide range of markets, including indus- 
trial, construction, appliances, trans- 


portation equipment, residential, and 
building products 

Textile Products Div., with head- 
quarters in New York City, concen- 
trated on textile products—but also was 
responsible for selling in the electrical 
and molded products fields 

Pacific Coast Div., centered in Santa 

Clara, handled all products made on 
the West Coast and also sold many 
products of the other two divisions. 
e Drawbacks—While O-C credits this 
individual organization with “really get- 
ting textile sales off the ground,” it 
feels the arrangement often led to over- 
lapping. Frequently, salesmen from 
two divisions found themselves calling 
on the same customer. 

For example, general contractors got 
most of their glass fiber products from 
the General Products Div. But they 
had to go to the Textile Div. to get 
such items as gutters and screening. 
¢ New Lineup—O-C’s revamped lineup 
establishes a vice-president for each of 
their major markets. The company 
backs up this lineup with new vice- 
presidents in staff functions for adver- 
tising and branch operations and in 
geographical coverage with three new 
regional vice-presidents. 

O-C Pres. Harold Boeschenstein 
summed up the moves in this way: 
“We've been developing a strong bench 
for years—now we're going to send them 
into the ball game.” 
¢ More Competition—That ball game 
figures to get rougher as O-C faces more 
major league competition in Johns-Man- 
ville Fiber Glass, Inc. This new com- 
petitor was set up along marketing lines 
similar to O-C’s new arrangement. 
That’s one reason why O-C has ap- 
pointed so many vice-presidents. 

“You know how you would feel if 
vou were only a sales manager and the 
competition brought in a_ vice-presi- 
dent,” says an O-C officer. 

O-C also plans to use its marketing- 
oriented organization to conduct a more 
vigorous campaign on the consumer 
level. Says a company official: 

“We've had outstanding success in 
selling our screening, for example, to 
the window manufacturers. But quite 
often the individual customer, who 
might want a piece to patch a screen oT 
put in a patio, has had a tough time 
finding our screening in the hardware 
store. With our older organization, 
we’ve got the manufacturers’ business 
all right in many fields—now we’re 
going after John QO. Public.” eno 
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‘She'd still be 
my customer... if — 
I had 2-way radio”’ 


GIVE YOUR COMPANY THE COMPETITIVE 
EDGE OF MOTOROLA RADIO DISPATCHING 


It’s easy to see how 2-way radio dispatching gives your customers faster service 
but your real competitive edge comes from the fact that you deliver this 
better service at Jower cost, and you get in more calls per day! 

You arrow your drivers directly to the nearest job—eliminating costly back 
tracking and time-wasting phone-ins. The savings in time and miles quickly pay 
for your radio system—from then on the difference is profit. 

To get the most for your money, you’ll want the radio that gives you the 


' lowest operating cost and highest reliability. That’s Motorola—so much bette: 
' v) that it outsells all other makes combined. Get the facts—call or write today 


ens 


n ie MOTOROLA 2.way racic 


a 


Motorola Communications & Electronics, Inc., 4501 Augusta Bivd., Chicago 51, Illinois 
SPaulding 2-6500 @ A Subsidiary of Motorola inc. 








In Finance 


Return to Tight Money 
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Another Notch Added to the Rise 


In the Costs of Borrowing Funds 


\s the chart shows, costs of borrowing are going up. 
Last week, the nation’s commercial banks, led by New 
York's First National City, raised the prime rate—the 
rate at which they lend to their biggest and best corpor- 
ite customers—from 4° to 44%. ‘This brings the prime 
rate up to the level it reached in the late summer of 
1957, at the height of the tight-money squeeze. 

Because all other bank lending rates are scaled up- 
ward from the prime rate, all borrowers face higher 
mtcrest costs. 

Ihe rise in the bank rate was not unexpected, since 
the Federal Reserve itself has been tightening credit. 
Ihe only surprise was that a New York bank led the 
move. Banks outside New York have been squeezed 
more, and the banking community had been betting 
that a bank in some other city would be first. 

Now the banks expect the Fed to raise its discount 
rate—the rate at which it lends to member banks. Nor- 
mally, there is a spread of one point between the two 
rates, and the Fed can be counted on to bring its own 
rate into line. 


Probe of Insurance Industry May Result 


tn Putting It Under Federal Control 


lhe Senate Antitrust & Monopoly Subcommittee, 
headed by Sen. Joseph C. O'Mahoney (D-Wyo.), has 
opened a long-range probe of the insurance business, to 
determine whether state regulation of insurance is ade- 
quate, or whether the industry’s immunity from federal 
supervision—granted 13 years ago in the McCarran Act 
should be repealed. 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT FINANCE ON: 
e P. 95—Capital Sirike Hits Governments. 
@ P. 98—Pattern: The Pension Funds and 


Their Power. 
@ P. 102—Settlement Over Andrea Doria. 








The prime targets of the investigation will be: 

The ocean marine insurance industry—covering both 
hull and cargo insurance—which was specifically ex- 
empted from the antitrust laws in 1920. O'Mahoney 
believes the time is ripe to withdraw the exemption. 

Fire and casualty company rate bureaus—the organ- 
izations through which the companies pool their expe- 
rience and set rates. The Justice Dept. has complained 
that bureau companies wishing to cut their rates under 
bureay scales have been subject to undue restrictions. 

Insurance company mergers. At present, the Justice 
Dept. cannot take antitrust action against an insurance 
merger if the merger is subject to existing state law. 

Insurance men have sharply attacked the investiga- 
tion. Miles F. York, speaking for the American Insti- 
tute of Marine Underwriters, says that American ship- 
ywners and shippers ire getting more insurance protec- 
tion at lower cost than ever before. 


Arvida Buys John Ringling Properties; 
Will Also Set Up Service Station Chain 


\rvida Corp., which started life as heir to Arthur Vin- 
ing Davis’ Florida land holdings (BW—Sep.27'°58,p69), 
is branching out. The company announced this week 
that it has purchased the John Ringling properties in 
Sarasota, Fla., for $13.5-million. The property is consid- 
ered choice for residential and commercial development. 
\rvida’s Pres. Milton Weir said once improvements are 
made, he expects gross sales to exceed $90-million. 

Weir, who was with Gulf Oil Co. for 15 years, also 
announced what might be a more profitable diversifica- 
tion—the formation of Arvida Oil Co., a wholly owned 
subsidiary that will set up and operate service ‘stations. 


Illinois Legislature Expected to Reject 


Pleas for Branch Banking in Chicago 


The fight for limited branch banking in Chicago 
(BW—Jan.17°59,p115) this week moved close to a show- 
down. Publicly, the pro-branch bank group was full of 
brave optimism, but privately even its most ardent sup- 
porters admitted that they can’t muster the necessary 
votes in the state legislature. 

Meanwhile, Chicago’s big loop banks are competing 
more aggressively for savings accounts and consumer 
loans. Last week, most of the loop banks moved their 
interest rate on savings accounts up to 3%, the maximum 
permitted by the Federal Reserve. ‘he Chicago banks 
had been paying 2%, and were feeling the competition 
from savings and loan associations, which pay 34% to 
“% for savings. 


‘ 
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Nickel-Coated 
THOMAS STRIP 
Cuts Aladdin’s 
Metal Costs 56% 


Aladdin had his fabled magic lamp. 

But in real life, Aladdin Manufactur- 
ing Company uses nickel-coated Thomas 
Strip steel to work production magic in 
its Minneapolis, Minn., plant. 

From copper to aluminum to slit steel 
sheets to plain strip and finally—to cold- 
rolled strip steel pre-coated with nickel 
by Thomas Strip Division of Pittsburgh 
Steel Company. 

That’s the route followed by Aladdin’s 
Merrill B. (Ted) Wilcox in his five-year 
effort to find just the right metal for use 
in his company’s line of handsome, useful! 
Jon-E Hand Warmers. 

Thomas Strip Division has grown into 
Aladdin’s major supplier of nickel-coated 
strip because: 


1. Pre-coated nickel strip cut Alad- 
din’s cost per pound of metal used 
from 50 cents for plain strip steel 
to 22 cents. 


2. Use of nickel-coated strip enabled 
Aladdin to consolidate four sepa- 
rate production steps—each cost- 
ing a cent—into a single step. 


3. Pre-coated nickel cut scrap losses 
from a high of 20% (with slit 
sheets) to less than 1%. 


? 


Electrolytic coatings of nickel are 
more uniform, assuring the neces- 
sary snug fit of all Jon-E’s com- 
ponents. And the only finishing 
Aladdin needs on nickel-coated 
strip is a quick ball-burnishing. 


All the production and design advan- 
tages of Thomas Strip are available to 
you. It is sold plain or electrolytically 
coated with copper, brass, nickel, chrome 
or zinc. Thomas also sells a full line of lac- 
quered products. Call the nearest district 
sales office listed here. Do it today. 





SIX-STAGE PROGRESSIVE die forms one Jon-E fuel chamber with every stroke of the press at 
Aladdin Manufacturing Company. This imposes severe demands on drawability of the 4'/2-inch 
nickel-coated steel strip supplied by Thomas Strip Division, Pittsburgh Steel Company. Aladdin 
credits Thomas Strip with 56% savings in metal costs, as well as sharply reduced scrap loss. 


Division 





Pittsburgh Steel Company 
Grant Building ° Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Los Angeles Pittsburgh f 
New York Tulsa 
Philadelphia Warren, Ohio 


a 








DISTPICT SALES OFFICES 


Atlanta Cleveland Detroit 
Chicago Dayton Houston 






































MISSILES: 


Rising to meet the sky, these are the guardians of 
our civilization: the leading missiles and space- 
craft of the United States. Their numbers, their 
performance, their defensive, deterrent, or sym- 
bolic power protect our lives and our way of life. 


BURNDY Omaton Division 


Norwalk, Connect. Toronto, Canada 

In Europe: Antwerp, Belgium 

Electrical solderless compression connectors, panels, and 
terminal blocks for missile and electronic applications. 
Installation tooling — hand, semi- and full-automatic. 
Billions of connections depend on Burndy 


EASTERN INDUSTRIES, INC. 

100 Skiff Street © Hamden, Connecticut 

West Coast Branch Office 

1608 Centinela Ave., Inglewood 3, California 

Hydraulic power °* electronic cooling ¢ refrigeration- 
type cooling °* pressurization-dehydration * servo- 
valve hydraulic systems. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 

Aviation Fluids Department 

800 North Lindbergh Boulevard, St. Louis 66, Mo. 

Functional fluids for heat dissipation and transfer, pres- 
sure transmission, lubrication, and neutron absorption — 
in aircraft, missiles and spacecraft. 
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The companies listed below are important 
tributors to the great national missile eff 
Each one is proud of its specialized capabilit 
—and deeply aware that they represent 
smal] part of an immeasurable whole. 


RHEEM MANUFACTURING COMPAN) 


Defense and Technical Products Division 

Downey, California 

Drone systems © ordnance ® propulsion and missile 
systems © components, instruments and systems 
advanced missiles © electronics ©® pressure vessels 
@ research 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


Torrington, Connecticut — and South Bend 21, Indiana 
Research for progress in bearing design and performance 
. Torrington’s continuing research to improve de 
material and performance, has developed many bearings 
for highly specialized aircraft and missile applications 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
Westinghouse Defense Products Group 

1000 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C 

Air Arm Division © Aviation Gas Turbine Division ® 
Electronics Division © Aircraft Equipment Department 
® Ordnance Department 

New advanced concepts mean leadership in defense — 
at Westinghouse 


@eeeeveeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeneeeeeeneeeeeeeeeeeeveeeseseeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Free full-color reprints of this missile panorama will be 
sent to you promptly upon request on company letterhead. 


Over-sized (30” x 20”) full color reprints without advertis- 
ing copy available for $1.00 each. These quality reproduc- 


Send all requests for reprints to: 


Remsen Advertising Agency, Inc. 
155 Whitney Avenue 
New Haven 9, Conn. 


tions are printed on heavy stock, are suitable for framing. 





© Copyright February, 1959, by Remsen Advertising Agency 
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“A girl has to think about the Magnet Wire 


you use in your products...” 


“...1 mean, really! Maybe you think that’s 
too deep for an average housewife like me. But 
let me ask you, who’s got the most to lose if 
magnet wire doesn’t have the proper dielectric 
strength? Yours truly, that’s who! Who suffers 
if the temperature and abrasion resistance isn’t 
up there? Who but us, with all our appliances? 

“I just wish we housewives could pick the 
magnet wire that goes into the motors and coils 


of every one of these things. I mean, really! 
Because I'd pick Roebling Magnet Wire. It’s 
always way higher than the NEMA Specifications. 
And if you think that’s not important to a girl...!”” 
Electrical Wire Division, John A. Roebling’s Sons 
Corporation, Trenton 2, N. J. 


ROEBLING ¢) 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities : 
Subsidiory of The Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation 
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Governments Face Buyers Strike 


With fat yields insufficient to 
lure investors in U.S. bonds, it 
looks as if Treasury will have to 
ask for higher interest rates. 


From the chart at right, it’s glar- 
ingly evident that yields on U.S. gov- 
ernment bonds are now at their highest 
point in nearly 40 years. Despite the 
high yields and an abundance of sellers, 
there is only a handful of investors 
interested in buying governments. As 
1 result, Treasury officials and Wall 
Street bond dealers are asking them- 
selves: “How long will investors hold 
out?” 

Some experts say that investors who 
are turning their backs on ‘Treasury 
issues may be missing a buying op- 
portunity. But this is a minority view. 
Most of the usual investors in govern- 
ments expect prices to go even lower 
ind yields still higher. So they have 
called what amounts to a strike against 
the government bond market. “In- 
estors expect that they will be able to 
get a better return on their money if 
they hold out a little while longer,” says 
me dealer. 

Today’s yields are alluring, however. 
Ihe investor can make about 4.45% 
on a government bond maturing in six 
vears and the equivalent of 5.80% on a 
five-year government note, if he’s in the 
52% tax bracket. The reason for the 
lush 5.80% return is that he pays the 
ordinary tax rates on the low coupon 
and only a capital gains tax of 25% on 
the difference between the discounted 
price he paid to buy the bond and the 
redemption price of par. 
¢ Hard Cash Wanted—The present 
temper of investors toward government 
bonds became painfully clear to the 
reasury last week. Holders of 32% 
f $1.8-billion in maturing 14% cer- 
tificates demanded cash instead of tak- 
ing new 4% one-year certificates, priced 
to yield 4.05%, in exchange. This was 
i near record for cash-ins. 

There’s no hint that investors will 
start buying again soon. Last week's 
rise in the prime rate will probably be 
followed by another hike in the Federal 
Reserve’s discount rate. To some ex- 
tent, the state of the government mar- 
ket reflects expectations of another 
round of tight money. But with a new 
boom in the economy brewing, many 
investors are unwilling to put their 
money into government bonds until the 
Treasury pays the price on which the 
market is insisting. From the abrupt 
drop of two points and more that has 
taken place in outstanding government 
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Investors’ Strike Against U.S. Bonds 
Pushes Yields to Peaks 


Percent Yields on Taxable U.S. Government Securities 


o_m 1 


1 15 


TODAY — U.S. bond yields are 
highest in thirty-eight years 


IN APRIL 1958— bottom of the 


recession—yields fell this low 


IN APRIL 1946— after World War Ii 


bond yields were at postwar lowest 


20 25 


Years to Maturity 


Dota: BUSINESS WEEK. 


securities in the past few wecks, it looks 
like a very stiff price. 
¢ Prophets—The fall in the govern- 
ment market was expected by many 
market authorities. In fact, some pre- 
dicted a collapse even earlier (BW — 
Feb.21’59,p108). The first stage of the 
drop occurred in the summer of 1958, 
when speculators who had bought gov- 
ernments as a hedge against the re- 
cession started to unload all at once. 
Now, according to government dealers, 
the market is in a second phase, with 
potential buyers refusing to purchase. 
Meantime, selling continues. In the 
12 months ended in January, the fed- 
eral debt—and Treasury financing—shot 
up $11.2-billion. During the same per- 
iod, however, individual investors re- 
duced their holdirigs of governments by 
$1.4-billion, mutual savings banks by 
$300-million. The trend is continuing 
even now. It shows up, for instance, in 
the redemption of U.S. savings bonds, 
which in April exceeded sales by over 
$100-million. Modest net increases in 
government holdings were made by in- 
surance companies ($400-million worth) 


and state and local governments (which 
bought $600-millién). The bulk of th 
new debt, though, was taken by 
porate investors, who have been piling 
up surplus cash. 

However, the corporations are basi 
cally short-term investors. They do not 
want to lock themselves in with bond 
purchases, especially at a time when 
the market is expecting even low 
prices—and higher yields. Prices have 
now sunk to a level where the Treasury 
itself could not raise money by selling 
a long-term even if it wanted to. For 
outstanding bonds are yielding far bet 
ter than the 44% ceiling now imposed 
on Treasury issues. Investors are waiting 
to see if Treasury Secy. Robert B 
Anderson goes to Congress to ask for 
a hike in the ceiling, in order to per- 
mit selling a bond with a bigger coupon 
(BW—May9’59,p24). 
¢ High Coupon Needed—If he does, 
most government dealers think the 
Treasury will be able to sell a long-term 
issue. But they warn that the coupon 
will have to be attractive. Some think 
any offering would have to yield be- 
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LUKENS STEEL 


Profits” 


with MULTI-AMP 


Lukens Steel Company is another plant 
that depends on massive electric motors 
to stay in business. 


Lukens, like hundreds of top companies, 
relies on Multi-Amp test equipment to 
prevent electrical trouble before it starts. 
“On location’ checks are made with port- 
able Multi-Amp instruments to spot faulty 
protective devices before outages or over- 
loads occur. A circuit breaker may trip 
normally under bench testing but fail to 
trip in the field. 


@ Electrical Preventive Maintenance is 
a top management problem. 
What are you doing about this? 
You couldn't approve a more 
valuable piece of plant equipment. 








CONTINUOUS ELECTRIC POWER 
MEANS CONTINUOUS PRODUCTION 


Send for Bulletin 356. 
MULTI-AMP 


DIVISION 
MULTI-AMP ELECTRONIC CORP. 
465 LEHIGH AVE. ° UNION, N. J. 
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“ _. even if the Treasury interest rate ceiling is raised, 
there is some question whether investors will immediately 
swing into the government market .. .” 


tween 44% and 5%. And a number 
of extremists think it would take a 
much higher coupon to lure buyers, 
simply because outstanding issues will 
fall sharply if a new ceiling is set. 

Meanwhile, investors are displaying 
a markedly different attitude toward 
other sectors of the capital market. True, 
the crumbling of Treasury prices has 
an impact on both corporate and tax- 
exempt obligations. But corporations 
seeking funds are finding little trouble 
in selling their debt, provided they offer 
a good return. And _ state and_ local 
municipal issues, where offerings are at 
near record proportions, are being ab 
sorbed without any real stress. The strike 
against Treasury issues has narrowed the 
vield relationship between the Treasury 
market and the other areas. But the 
most high yields now available in gov- 
ernments are not enough for most in- 
vestors. 
e¢ Less Saving—Even if the Treasury 
interest rate ceiling is raised, there is 
some question whether investors will 
immediately swing to the government 
market. For one thing, an increase in 
the ceiling will mean hikes in the yields 
of corporate securities and tax exempts, 
which may make them more attractive 
than the government market. 

For another, people are saving less 
and spending more. A new Securities 
& Exchange Commission study reveals 
that the net financial savings of individ- 
uals in 1958 amounted to $16.2-billion, 
a drop of $1.9-billion from the record 
high of $18.1-billion in 1957. But, 
personal consumption expenditures in 
1958 totaled $290.6-billion, compared 
with $284.4-billion in 1957. And in 
1958’s fourth quarter, the rate was $296- 
billion seasonally adjusted. 
¢ Diversions—Moreover, the _ yields 
available on obligations backed by the 
federal government but not issued di- 
rectly by it divert funds away from the 
government bond market. Investors 
seeking high vields can get a gross re- 
turn of 54% from government guaran- 
teed Federal Housing Administration 
mortgages and almost 5% from Vet- 
erans Administration mortgages. In 
1958, mortgage debt rose by $4.5-bil- 
lion to a record total of $171.2-billion; 
and in the first few months of 1959, 
banks, insurance companies, and other 
investors have been adding to their 
mortgage portfolios at the expense of 
the government market. 

Much the same holds true for obli- 
gations of federal agencies, including 
debt of Federal Land Banks, Federal 


STORY starts on p. 95 


Home Loan Banks, the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Assn., Federal Interme- 
diate Credit Banks, and Banks for Co- 
operatives. 

hese obligations all vield better than 
44%. Though they are not quite the 
same as a Treasury bond, investors tend 
to consider them as the equivalent and 
to prefer them because of the higher 
vields available These agencies alone 
have some $5.87-billion in debt securi- 
ties outstanding. 

Even beyond this, direct and guaran- 
teed and insured loans, for which the 
‘Treasury or its agencies must raise funds 
from time to time in the capital market, 
amounted to $77-billion in June, 1958. 
They are expected to increase to a total 
of $105-billion by June, 1960. 
¢ ABA Criticism—The American Bank- 
ers Assn. recently charged that these 
direct and indirect government lending 
programs have “not only impaired the 
effectiveness of monetary policy but 
also have complicated the problem of 
Treasury debt management.” ‘The ABA 
would like the programs put on a “self- 
sustaining” basis. But it is doubtful 
that Congress will agree. There is much 
more chance of its approving a hike in 
the government’s ceiling on Treasury 
bond interest rates than of its allowing 
government insured and guaranteed is- 
sues to find their own level. 

To some financial authorities, the 
presence of a large amount of these 
quasi-government issues has helped to 
undermine the ‘Treasury's position. 
They point out, for example, that 
though members of the ABA are against 
the present system, they continue to 
buy mortgages and federal instrumen- 
talities in preference to the Treasury’s 
direct obligations. 

But some housing experts argue that 
if the federal government did not pro- 
vide funds for the mortgage market, 
then the current deficit would be even 
larger than it is now. They point out 
that the construction industry is em- 
ploying a great many workers who would 
have no jobs without the stimulus that 
federal aid provides. 

A rise in the government interest rate 
ceiling may be the Treasury’s only way 
out. If it goes through, the mortgage 
market will be hard hit. This is what 
happened in the 1955-57 boom, when 
VA and FHA mortgages faced a buy- 
ers’ strike until the interest rate on 
them was hiked. Now the strike is 
against Treasury obligations, and _ it’s 
not likely to be settled until the Treas- 
ury itself gives in. END 
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PHASE “A” EXPANSION COMPLETED: NEW PLANT FACILITIES 
INCREASE CAPACITY. ESTABLISH A NEW HIGH IN PLATE QUALITY 


Long the nation’s leading specialist in steel plate, 
Lukens Steel Company is now geared to expanded vol- 
ume production of its quality products. With Phase “A” 
completed, the company enters a new era in its nearly 
150 years of service to industry. Lukens is now the 
country’s third ranking steel plate producer. Major new 
facilities include: 

A new, 100-ton-capacity electric furnace. With 12 exist- 
ing open hearth furnaces, Lukens’ annual capacity will 
be nearly one million ingot tons... 

Twelve massive new ingot reheating pits, among the 
largest ever built, each capable of holding 200 tons. 
They’re designed to heat record-size, 75-ton ingots to 
2350 deg. F. for rolling into plate... 

A new, 140-inch, 4-high automated slabbing mill to sup- 
plement other Lukens mills—which include the 206- 
inch giant that rolls the nation’s widest and heaviest 
steel plate and the modern 120-inch mill. This new mill 


augments Lukens production of the widest range of 
plate sizes available anywhere. 

What does this new expansion mean? First, its comple- 
tion assures uninterrupted production of Lukens quality 
steels. Second, Lukens’ customers can look forward to a 
growing supply of carbon and alloy steel plates, shapes, 
heads, weldments ... renowned Lukens clad steels... 
Lukens “T-1” and “Nine Nickel” steels. And of utmost 
importance, Lukens is now bet- 
ter equipped than at any time in 
its long history to pursue the 
course that has done so much 
to bring about its continuing 
growth — serving industry with 
steels that fit the job. 


LUKENS 


Lukens Steel Company, Coatesville, 
Pennsylvania. 





SERVING INDUSTRY WITH A WIDE RANGE OF SPECIALTY CARBON, ALLOY, ARMOR AND CLAD STEEL PLATES © HEADS @ PLATE SHAPES © PLATE-MATE WELDING ELECTRODES AND WIRE 
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How Should Pension Funds Wield Their Power ? 


HE GROWTH of private pension 

funds has raised a lot of ques- 
tions as to their implication for 
business (BW—Jan.31°59,p88). One 
question of particular interest—to 
corporate managers as well as to 
economists—is the possibility that 
pension funds will eventually gain 
control of a sizable number of com 
panies through their increased hold- 
ings of common stock 

Not only are self-insured pension 
funds snowballing in size; thev are 
putting more and more of their pen- 
sion dollars into common stock. By 
1965, it’s estimated that these funds 
will have about $20-billion—or 
ibout of their holdings—in 
common stock. 

Ihe implications of these stag- 
gering figures—as well as other prob- 
lems posed by giant pension funds 
ire examined in a new report, Pen- 
sion Funds and Economic Freedom, 
made for the Fund for the Republic 
by Robert Tilove, a New York 
pension fund consultant. 

It's a study well worth reading 
Che questions ‘Tilove raises and the 
recommendations he made on han 
dling of pension funds might even- 
tually be discussed in manv a cor- 
porate board room. 


N THE QUESTION of whether 
O pensions funds are trying to 
influence or gain control of cor 
porations through owning. stock, 
lilove savs the answer is no. Most 
* self-insured pension funds buy com- 
pany stocks solely as investments. 
By and large, these investments are 
handled by banks, and bank trus- 
tees are against any investment pol- 
icv aimed at eontrol; such efforts 
would require putting too many 
eggs in one basket. Besides, bank 
trustees realize that any attempt by 
a fund to gain control of companies 
would raise such a public cry that 
the Congressional bank hearings of 
the 1930s would seem like a Sweet 
Sixteen party. 

This isn’t to sav a fund can’t 
control a company. For example, 
two employee profit-sharing trusts 
of Textron own control of Cleve- 
land Pneumatic Industries, Inc., 
and the pension funds of two 
Springfield (Mass.) newspapers 
own control of Atlas Tack Co. and 
Exchange Buffet Corp. But these 
are freaks. 


Most companies avoid the prob- 
lem, ‘Tilove says, by giving the pen- 
sion trustees some investment limi 
tations. General Motors has in- 
structed its pension fund trustees 
not to hold more than 5% of the 
stock of any one company. 

Currently, there are no major 
federal or state laws limiting invest- 
ments of noninsured pension funds 
in the way the laws regulate com- 
mon stock investments of most mu- 
tual funds and insurance com- 
panies. And ‘Tilove feels such 
regulation is not necessary at pres- 
ent. 


ILOVE’S REPORT also takes up the 
Teathen of a company pension 
or profit-sharing fund that invests 
heavily in its own company’s stock. 
Chis, too, is still rare; the best 
known exception, of course, is the 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. Savings & 
Profit-Sharing Pension Fund, which 
owns 26% of the outstanding stock 
of the big mail-order company. 

A major problem in such situa- 
tions as Sears’ is whether pension 
fund control of the company per- 
petuates the incumbent manage 
ment in power. 

One answer to such criticism, 
Tilove savs, is to do what the Sears 
fund eventually did—for the pen- 
sion trustees to “pass through” the 
voting of the stock to the fund’s 
beneficiaries. Thus, under the pres 
ent Sears setup, members of the 
Sears Fund are polled on how they 
want the fund’s Sears stock voted 
on proxy issues. Then the trustees 
vote in accordance with the poll’s 
findings. Voting of the Sears Fund 
stock was handled for the first time 
this way at the company’s annual 
meeting two wecks ago. 

Tilove recommends such a prac- 
tice and says it may spread to other 
companies. One problem is that a 
“pass through” system fits profit- 
sharing funds much more easily 
than it does pension funds, where 
assets usually aren’t allocated by 
individual accounts. When such 
“pass through” voting is not pos- 
sible, Tilove suggests the stock not 
be voted at all by the fund. 


HE REPORT also takes a close look 
Tit pension funds’ practices in 
voting their stock in other com- 
panies. In nearly all cases, Tilove 


found, the funds vote with manage- 
ment; if they don’t see eye-to-eye 
with management, they generally 
sell their holdings. 

lilove takes issue with the prac- 
tice of automatically voting for 
management. Such a blank check 
endorsement of management on all 
questions, he feels, in effect, is an 
abdication of a conscientious stock- 
holder’s position. He recommends 
that an institutional holder abstain 
from voting on corporate 
where it would be unrealistic to 
expect it to exercise independent 
judgment On more unportant 
questions such as clection of direc- 
tors, sales, and mergers, he suggests 
that pension funds should vote but 
that the vote be publicly disclosed. 


issues 


! SEEMS To Us that while most of 
| Tilove’s conclusions and recom- 
mendations are sound, some are 
open to argument. While it is true 
that pension funds don't want to 
influence or control company 
policy, they can’t help but exert 
sizable influence. On the basis of 
the size of their holdings, they are 
often the major shareholders. Even 
if thev hold only of 1% of the 
outstanding stock in a company, 
their holdings are huge compared 
to the average stockholder’s 25 or 
50 shares, and the size of their 
holdings cannot be ignored by man- 
agement. 

Secondly, even if a pension fund 
abstains from voting on a proxy 
issue, this in no sense means the 
fund is not exercising power. Ab 
stention doesn’t mean absence of 
influence. When the Supreme 
Court decides not to review a case, 
it is exercising tremendous power. 
The same is true with a pension 
fund; whether its vote is for, 
against, or not cast at all, its influ- 
ence is felt. 

Thirdly, pension funds can throw 
their weight around in a way Tilove 
doesn’t touch on but which calls 
for more study. In the normal 
course of business, most large cor- 
porations sound out their large 
stockholders—individuals, pension 
funds, or investment companies— 
to get their reactions to future 
company policy. Just by being on 
the receiving end of such calls or 
talks, pension funds exercise in- 
fluence. 
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Fluidization is a remarkable processing 
technique whereby powdered solids 
such as catalysts, ores, and other gran- 
ular or crystalline materials can be 
made to flow like fluids and reacted 
with liquids or gases in a continuous 
process stream. The M. W. Kellogg 
Company has made important contri- 
butions to this technique. 

The practical worth of fluidization 
is demonstrated twenty-four hours 
every day in the hundreds of fluid 
catalyst cracking units used in petro- 
leum refineries all over the world. In 
many projects, Kellogg has been re- 
sponsible for both process design and 
engineering and construction. 

Today, fluidization is not limited to 


THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY 


711 Third Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. A subsidiary of Pullman Incorporated 


Offices of Kellogg subsidiary companies are in 
Toronto, London, Paris, Rio de Janeiro, Caracas, Buenos Aires 
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CAN KELLOGG’S RESEARCH IN 


FLUIDIZATION 


IMPROVE YOUR PROCESSING? 





petroleum refining. Through Kellogg’s 
continuing program of research, the 
technique now offers processing im- 
provements and economies in many 
other areas. Outstanding examples are 
in the chemical, nuclear, and metal- 
lurgical fields—wherever large-scale 
endothermic or exothermic reactions 
demand exacting temperature control. 

Kellogg’s research facilities are at 
your disposal to help you find satis- 
factory answers to process problems 
through fluidization or other advanced 
techniques. For the complete story of 
Kellogg’s coordinated engineering, 
procurement, and construction 
service, write for “Planning the 
New Plant for Profits:’ 
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WE INVITE YOU TO EXPERIENCE 
THE WESTINGHOUSE ELEVATOR 


“30-Minute PRE-INVESTMENT 
Eye-Opener” 


Judge for yourself the benefits of Westinghouse 
Operatoriess Elevators during this dramatic demonstration! 


Here are a few preview highlights from the “30-Minute —_ to come. 

Pre-Investment Eye-Opener”’—a proof-of-performance Make arrangements now to see the “30-Minute 
elevator demonstration especially tailored for busy Pre-Investment Eye-Opener” by writing on your 
executives. It takes only thirty minutes of your time, _ letterhead to: R. H. Wagner, General Manager, 
and it is an experience you'll value because it not only § Westinghouse Elevator Division, 150 Pacific Avenue, 
concerns the efficient operation of your building, but Jersey City 5, New Jersey—or call the Westinghouse 
also assures complete tenant satisfaction for the years Elevator Division Sales Office in your city. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELEVATORS AND ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS 





You CAN BE SURE...1F ITS Westinghouse 


98768 AA 


AES 


DOORS THAT SEE. You don’t watch these Traffic and not by fixed time intervals. You'll learn how 
Sentinel controlled doors—they watch you. Door in the “Eye-Opener” demonstration on Operator- 
movement is governed entirely by passenger traffic _less Elevators. 
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THE TRAFFIC “COP” THAT’S 








BALANCING ACT EXTRAORDINARY. Look 
behind the scenes in the machine room. Try the 
“balancing act” yourself that demonstrates vibra- 
tion-free machinery—“standard equipment” in 
Westinghouse Operatorless Elevator Systems. 
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NEVER OFF 
DUTY. See this Westinghouse marvel—the Auto- 
matic Traffic Pattern control system that’s on duty 
24 hours a day, 7 days a week. It senses the differ- 
ence between a coffee break and a rush hour—and 
does something about it and other changing traffic 
patterns instantly and—automatically ! 















Pa Pi nd : 
AH, SO SMOOTH. Make this unusual blindfold 
test right in the elevator as it goes through its in- 
credible Synchro-Glide paces. It’s a ride so smooth, 
it’s hard to tell when the elevator stops! 
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SPLIT-SECOND TIMING. See for yourself how a 
Westinghouse system instantly dispatches a loaded 
car... varies door-open time for passengers leaving 
or entering an elevator. Watch how it provides just 
enough time to unload‘and load on the main floor. 
Finally, check floor-to-floor time and marvel! 


“IT saw the ‘30-Minute 
Pre-Investment Eye- 
Opener’ and was most 
impressed. Further dis- 
cussions with the West- 
inghouse people fol- 
lowed—and led to the 
installation of the West- 
inghouse Operatorless 
Elevator System in our 
new Tishman Building at 
666 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Need I say more?” 
Norman Tishman, President 
Tishman Realty & 

Construction Company, Inc. 























for British 
East Africa 


WHEN two huge Caterpillar D9 
Tractors were needed for road 
work in the Belgian Congo, Farrell 
Lines’ African Sun was picked for 
the job. The 22'4-ton tractors were 
unloaded with ship’s tackle at Dar 
es Salaam, nearest port to the area. 

Today, the big tractors are open- 
ing up lush ¢ ‘ongolese agricultural 
And African Sun, with the 
13 other Farrell ships, regularly 
lands other vital cargoes in South, 
East and West Africa. 


areas. 


No other steamship company 
can match our experience in African 
trade. We will gladly share this 
experience with you. Farrell Lines, 


26 Beaver St., N.Y. WH 4-7460. 





EZ) 
FARRELL LINES 


The only steamship company linking the 
U. S. with all three ocean coasts of Africa. 
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Sea Payoff Is Fastest Ever 


All claims in the Andrea Doria-Stockholm collision are 


settled just 34 months after disaster. 


suits. 


Just 34 months after the sinking of 
the Andrea Doria, a final decree was 
signed in federal court, New York, 
settling all litigation connected with the 
spectacular crash of the Italian luxury 
liner and the Swedish liner Stockholm. 

he settlement set a record for speed 
in a major sea disaster. Final settlement 
of claims in the sinking of the Titanic 
took 15 years; in the burning of the 
Morro Castle the first claim was paid 
seven vears later. 

The Doria-Stockholm decree not only 

approved all payments of claims, but 
outlawed further claims, and exonerated 
the Italian Line and the Swedish Ameri- 
can Line from all further liability. Un- 
der U.S. law, the court can fix a cutoff 
date for claimants, ban further claims 
bv a permanent injunction. 
e 3,322 Claims—Lawvers for the two 
lines said that total payments on the 
3,322 personal claims were less than 
$6-million. But other admiralty lawyers 
and marine underwriters say that figure 
should be taken with a sizable grain 
of salt, and that it actually was closer 
to $7-million or even more. 

The federal court decree came as 

something of an anticlimax, since the 
two lines had agreed back in December, 
1957, to settle all claims out of court. 
At that time, the lines set up a joint 
pool, and negotiated—and paid—most 
of the major damage claims in fairly 
short order. But it took until this week 
to settle with the stragglers; minor 
claimants had to be traced to South 
America, Africa, and the Far East. 
e Makeup of Pool—The settlement 
shed little light on just how the funds 
in the pool were contributed. Some 
sources believe the pool initially held 
roughly $6-million, the Stockholm’s 
owners contributing $4-million, the 
Italian line the balance. 

They figure this way. Under admi- 
ralty law, the liability of shipping lines 
is limited to the value of the ships after 
an accident provided that negligence 
is not proved. The theory of the law is 
that without some limit on liability, 
shipping lines couldn’t operate. 

In the case of the Stockholm, its 
value after the accident was. close to 
$4-million. Since the Doria was a total 
loss, her value after the collision was 
only $400,000, the amount of her cargo 
and passenger earnings on the last 
voyage. But the Italian Line, these 
sources say, agreed to add some $1.8- 
million, based on a gross tonnage 
formula. 


Court outlaws further 


Some say figure was under $6-million. 


¢ Negligence—Both lines hoped the 
courts would uphold the limitation of 
liability in the Doria-Stockholm col- 
lision. But attorneys for the claimants 
never conceded the limitation, arguing 
that both parties were negligent. And 
it is possible to argue that the setting 
up of the joint pool—agreeing to pa\ 
fair value on all claims—was an ac- 
knowledgment of the claimant’s posi- 
tion. 

However, other marine sources sa\ 
the pool was set up entirely differently. 
(hey agree that a pool existed, but say 
that it has not vet been dipped into 
(his version is that both lines put up 
bonds to be used if needed, but that 
these bonds have since been canceled. 
These sources say that if the lines 
have to cough up funds—above the 
pavments by the insurance underwriters 
—the decision will be made then on 
how much each will contribute. The 
total cost to the lines, these sources 
sav, will be well under $6-million. 

One thing at least is clear: Both 
lines have dropped the suits they 
brought against each other. This point, 
too, is being taken as evidence that 
each admits partial responsibility in 
the collision. But it also means that 
it will never be settled officially who 
was the chief culprit in the spectacular, 
fog-shrouded collision off Nantucket 
Light on July 25, 1956. 

Fifty persons died in the disaster; 
the $30-million Andrea Doria sank on 
the following morning. The Stock- 
holm’s bow, reinforced for icv northern 
waters, had become a piercing weapon, 
yet it crumpled, and the ship limped 
into New York for $1-million worth 
of repairs. 
¢ Effect on Industry—Settlement of 
the claims is bound to have a psycholo- 
gical effect on shippers and marine un- 
derwriters, coming as it did the same 
week as hearings on the Mar. 26 crash 
of the Valchem and the Santa Rosa off 
Atlantic City. (At the hearings, the 
Valchem’s third engineer testified that 
he had lied previously about the time of 
the collision and about his own actions 
at the engine room controls when the 
ships collided.) 

Shipping people believe that people 
generally will become more claims 
conscious since they now know of the 
heavy insurance carried by liners. Ma- 
rine underwriters—already troubled by 
higher loss experiences—say that every- 
one is now on notice that, despite radar, 
“We have to watch our step.” END 
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At your service...world’s 


2 grag mn teX Bt 
FPS Say ca 
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largest synthetic rubber 


capacity...plus widest selection of polymers 


Here’s good news for tire makers and other rubber 
processors. Goodrich-Gulf is now an even more ver- 
satile source of SBR rubber. Our wide selection includes 
hot polymers, cold polymers, oil-extended polymers 
and a new type, Ameripol Micro-Black masterbatch. 

Production lines are geared to turn out 15 million 
pounds a month of Micro-Black, a high-performance 
rubber with carbon black thoroughly dispersed for 


maximum resistance to abrasion. This new materia! 
promises as much as 15% longer tread wear in tires 

With plants at Port Neches, Texas, and Institute 
West Virginia, Goodrich-Gulf offers the world’s largest 
production capacity for synthetic SBR rubber. Fo. 
information on new Ameripol Micro-Black .. . it 
properties and applications ... write for fully illus 
trated brochure. 


Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 


3121 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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‘Defense Production Act inventory. . 








COMMODITIES 





The Bulging Stockpile 





This much has been spent for stockpiling: 


The government has more than it 
wants of these 46 commodities: 





National strategic stockpile 
by law, cannot be sold) 


could be sold without action of Congress, but won’t be) 


Supplemental stockpile, foreign 
commodities received in barter 
for surplus U. S. farm crops 


Part that, by law, cannot be sold 
Part that can be sold 


Interior Dept. inventory, commodities 
acquired under incentive purchase 
or subsidy programs 
under pledge, not to be sold) 


Special inventory of tin 
not to be sold) 


The Threat of 


ee 
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(Millions 
of dollars 


$6,200 


26.2 


$8,117.7 





Commodity producers and traders had always con- 
sidered the government's stockpile permanently out of the 
market. Now they can’t be so sure. Pressure is building up for 
sale of surplus commodities—perhaps $4-billion worth. 


Ever since World War II, the U.S. 
government has been building up com- 
modity stockpiles—to lay in a supply 
of strategic materials that we must im- 
port, to encourage production of other 
commodities, to support the prices ‘of 
still others. No one ever expected these 
vast supplies—more than $8.1-billion 
worth (chart)—to come back into circu- 
lation, except to alleviate extreme war- 
time shortages. 

Now producers and traders in a 
wide variety of industrial raw materials 
are trying to adjust to the possibility 
that the government’s purchases will 
come back to haunt them. Two com- 
modity markets—copper and natural 
rubber—were thrown into jitters in the 
past few wecks. 

Everyone in the commodity markets 
has been aware that the stockpiles for 
about 46 items—including aluminum, 
zinc, castor oil, rubber, copper, and 
even opium (chart)—have been running 
over. Government buying has slowed to 
a trickle. Still, the current talk about 


104 Commodities 


putting some of these stockpiled com- 
modities on the market caught many 
people by surprise. 

¢ Breaking the News—Most of the 
government’s store of commodities is 
under strict control by Congress, as 
the chart shows, and most of the rest 
would not, as a practical matter, be 
marketed without a nod from Con- 
gress. 

The strictest quarantine is imposed 
by law on the $6.2-billion strategic 
stockpile, and the Defense Production 
Act inventory valued at $1.3-billion has 
long been considered equally inviolate, 
though not under such strict legal lock 
and key. Suddenly both stocks are 
threatening to leak into the commercial 
markets. 

A few weeks ago, the Office of Civil 
& Defense Mobilization, in charge of 
the over-all stockpiling policy, began in- 
formally sounding out Congress on a 
plan to sell 129,000 tons of surplus cop- 
per from the DPA inventory. Senators 
from Western mining states thundered 


Abrasives, crude Magnesium 
aluminum oxide Manganese 

Aluminum Mercury 

Asbestos, Mica, muscovite 
chrysotile splittings 

Asbestos, Mica, phlogopite 
crocidolite Molybdenum 

Bauxite, Nickel 
Jamaica Opium 

Bauxite, Platinum 
refractory Pyrethrum 

Beryl Quartz, crystals 

Bismuth Quinidine 

Cadmium Rare earths 

Castor oil Rubber 

Celestite Silk, raw 

Chromite, Silk, waste 
metallurgical and noils 

Chromite, Sperm oil 
refractory Tantalite 

Cobalt Tin 

Coconut oil 

Columbite Tungsten 

Diamonds, stones Vanadium F 

Feathers and down Vegetable tannin, 

Fluorspar acid chestnut ; 

Graphite Vegetable tannin, 

Hyoscine quebracho 

Lead Zinc 


Stockpile Sales 


their protest, and echoes shook copper 
prices as much as 14¢ a pound in New 
York and London metal markets. The 
plan was dropped. 

Then, last week, Franklin Floete, 
head of the General Services Adminis- 
tration, revealed that the government 
is “actively considering’ ways of un- 
loading about $4-billion worth of com- 
modities in its warehouses. 

Last week, also, the House Appropria- |! 
tions Committee sliced $49-million 
from GSA’s budget. The sum had been 
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earmarked for purchases of natural 
rubber to replace quantities that GSA E 
has to sell periodically as its stock ap- 1 


proaches the point of deterioration. 
Unless this cut is restored, GSA won’t 
have the funds to replace the rubber 
that’s sold, though the law says it must 
do so. 

This prospect sent the rubber mar- 
ket into a slight decline, though prices 
recovered as soon as traders realized no 
action was imminent. 
¢ New Policy Look—When it set up 
the stockpiles, of course, Congress had 
the price problem in mind. That’s why 
it wrote airtight restrictions on the sale 
of even a pound of anything from the 
strategic stockpile without open discus- 
sion on Capitol Hill. 

At that time, Congress, the White 
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metals 
industry 
gains important 


new 


single source 


engineered 
production 
equipment... 


AETNA-STANDARD 


becomes division of 


BLAW-KNOX 


Metals producers can now look to Blaw-Knox 
for the economies, integrated engineering, and 
single responsibility that only a major one-source 
supplier of mill machinery can offer. This latest 
acquisition rounds out Blaw-Knox capability, 
greatly increases the range and flexibility of our 
services. 


Today Blaw-Knox can design, build, and install 
everything from complete rolling mills to equip- 
ment for processing and finishing metals. And 
Blaw-Knox can concentrate on every installation 
a pool of engineering experience unsurpassed in 
the industry. 

Blaw-Knox and Aetna-Standard have long been 
names known and respected wherever metals are 


worked. This merger of facilities, skills, and pur- 
poses gives the steel and non-ferrous industries a 


1200 Blaw-Knox Building « 300 Sixth Avenue « Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


single, forward-looking supplier of metal produc- 
tion equipment built to the highest performance 
standards attainable. 


Blaw-Knox Designs and Builds: 
@ complete primary and finishing rolling 
mills and auxiliary equipment 
sheet and strip processing equipment 
electrolytic tinning, annealing, and galvanizing lines 
seamless pipe and tube mills 
continuous butt weld pipe mills 
drawbenches and cold draw equipment 
cold finishing equipment 
iron, alloy iron, and steel rolls 
carbon and alloy steel castings 
heat and corrosion resisting alloy castings 
steel plant equipment 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
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Discover the difference in Sylvania... 
SS Syivania Silver 


Sylvania light bulbs 
White Mercury 


for the home are made 

by the company that Lamps give you 16% 
pioneered many firsts ef more light than 

in lighting. other types. 








ftom the proudest name in hotels— 






































“Every moments brighter when guests 


enjoy service by Sheraton Hotels and 





lighting by Sylvania” 


Ernest Henderson, President 
Sheraton Corporation of America 


In the famous Sheraton Hotels from coast to 
coast and in Canada, good lighting is a part of 
gracious living. Sheraton gets good lighting— 
and more light per dollar—with Sylvania, the 
leader in lighting. 


Today, Sylvania Fluorescent lamps have the 
highest light output ever achieved by any con- 
ventional fluorescent lamps—an extraordinary 
new development of the Sylvania Laboratories. 
They produce far more light from the same 
wattage ...they burn brighter throughout use- 
ful lamp life...they offer more light at lower 
cost than all other brands. € Jonsistently ahead 
in fluorescent lamp improvements, Sy Ivania has 
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YLVANIA 
* rigs ° 


grown at a rate many times faster than the 
entire industry during the last ten years. 

You'll discover the same kind of superiority 
in Sylvania light bulbs for homes, offices, fac- 
tories and in Sy lvania mercury lamps for streets, 
highways, airports. 


For the full story on how Sylvania gives you 

more light at lower cost, write for free booklet, 

“How to make lighting a better tool for 
profits.” 


SYLVANIA LIGHTING PRODUCTS 
Dept. 9L-1405, 60 Boston Street, Salem, Mass. 
In Canada: Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd. 
P. O. Box 1190, Station “O,” Montreal 9 


v SYLVANIA 


Subsidiary of 
GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS 
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Sylvania 
Fluorescent lamps 
maintain more 
than 7% greater 


output throughout 
useful lamp life. 














Does 
material just 


“walk away”? 





call the 
ANCHOR MAN 


expert in 
industrial protection 


You can stop this character and 
dozens like him with one phone call 
to your local Anchor Fence Man. 
He’|l show you how an Anchor chain 
link Fence can plug up “‘leaks’’ that 
may be costing you dearly in stolen 
property ... and employee morale. 
The Anchor Man is trained to spot 
weak areas—parking lots, tool cribs, 
storage areas, etc. and make sug- 
gestions for sure protection against 
theft. Call your Anchor office now. 


Send for free Anchor 
Fence catalog to: 
ANCHOR FENCE 
6524 Eastern Ave. 
Baltimore 24, Md. 


Ovasen of ANCHOR POST PRODUCTS, INC.® 





Plants in: Balto., Md.; Houston, Tex. ; Whittier, Cal. Sold direct 
from factory branches and warehouses in all principal cities, 
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”...ina nuclear war, stockpile of industrial raw materials 
probably wouldn’t have time to count for much... .” 


House, and the Pentagon all agreed that 
the overriding consideration was this: 
The nation couldn’t afford to go to war 
ever again without a reliable supply of 
the industrial materials that had been 
so desperately scarce when imports were 
cut off by World War II. 

Now, however, the realization is 
growing that we aren’t ever going to 
fight another war like World War II 
and that the whole idea of a five-year 
or three-year mobilization buildup is as 
outmoded as the B-17. 

Canada and Great Britain have al- 
ready taken steps to reduce their stock- 
piles of similar commodities, and pres- 
sures have been growing in Washington 
to take another look at our own policy. 
¢ Broad View—The first official attack 
on the sanctity of the stockpile came 
last summer, when a special Presidential 
advisory committee headed by Chicago 
banker Holman Pettibone recom- 
mended drastic changes. 

The Pettibone group seriously con- 
sidered recommending outright that 
part of the stockpile be sold off—in the 
end, it didn’t because its members 
couldn’t agree. The committee’s report 
did suggest, however, the buying of 
more food, clothing, medical sup- 
plies, and construction materials—which 
would be useful during or after a nu- 
clear war—rather than industrial raw 
materials that would probably never 
have time to count for much. 

The Pettibone report resulted in 
one immediate policy change: OCDM 
adopted a goal of a three-year supply of 
strategic items rather than a five-year 
supply as originally specified. 

This lowering of the target helps to 
account for the official estimate of 
$4-billion in oversupply; the rest is 
largely in obsolescence, by technical 
and military developments, of material 
that was regarded as essential when the 
program began. 
¢ Pressure Grows—These considera- 
tions help to put pressure behind stock- 
pile reduction plans in Congress and in 
OCDM and GSA. Right now, staffers 
at the two agencies are talking about 
a plan to declare the government’s sur- 
plus stocks “obsolescent.” They are 
also considering a request for legisla- 
tion to authorize disposal. 

Their proposal, already tentatively 
approved by the White House, would 
throw all of the $4-billion “excess” into 
a new “materials reserve inventory,” 
from which officials could sell merely by 
giving Congress 90 days’ notice. 

Producers of basic commodities will, 
of course, fight such moves. They will 
argue that such items as metal pigs and 
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ingots can’t be classified as obsolete. 
But producers are worried. Last week, 
a group of aluminum industry execu- 
tives met with Floete of GSA and with 
Western senators to argue their case. 

Congress itself is split on the issue, 
though a growing number of legislators 
see a need for a new policy. Rep. Al- 
bert Thomas (D-Tex.), a member of 
the House Appropriations Committee, 
is an example of those who favor legis- 
lation to authorize disposal. Says 
Thomas: “If it takes 10 years to get rid 
of the surplus, it will take 10 years— 
but let’s do it.” 
¢ Economy Theme—An argument that 
seems to sway Administration officials 
in the Treasury Dept. and the Bureau 
of the Budget is the prospect of re- 
covering some of the billions of dollars 
that have been spent on the stockpiles. 
This appeals to economy-minded mem- 
bers of Congress, too. Sales of excess 
stocks of commodities look tempting 
to these Administration and Congres- 
sional groups as a means of bolstering 
the income side of the federal ledger. 

These sales also get strong support 
from industrial consumers and _ proces- 
sors of many of the materials in the 
stockpile. Such users are complaining 
of shortages that have driven open- 
market prices up. Fabricators of alumi- 
num, copper, and nickel, for example, 
have been urging Washington to hurry 
up with a disposal plan. 
¢ Opposition Lineup—Obviously, the 
very thought that stockpiled commodi- 
ties might find their way to the market 
is alarming to producers. 

Domestic producers of stockpiled 
materials are in some cases startled to 
find their foreign competitors aligned 
with them in opposing disposal. But, 
as the reaction of the London copper 
market showed, it is clear that a U.S. 
commodity disposal policy would have 
worldwide effect on markets. 

Thus, officials of both the Interior 
and State Depts.—often in disagreement 
on domestic mining policy—are speak- 
ing as one in reminding OCDM and 
GSA of their commitment not to un- 
load surpluses in any way that would 
disrupt normal commercial markets. 

In any event, it will take time to reach 
some sort of compromise between the 
opposing camps and to hammer out 
new legislation. In high Washington 
circles, opinion is that there’s no pros- 
pect of a selling splurge in the near 
future. But the handwriting is on the 
wall for the huge commodity surplus 
that overhangs the market, most experts 
agree, and the outlook is for eventual 
disposal in one form or another. eno 
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Modern management endorses truck leasing 


TRUCK RENTAL 


frees your executives 


Don’t let truck-management responsi- 
bilities divert any of your key executives 
from more important functions . . . lease 
your trucks from Ryder! 


Ryder assumes all your trucking tasks; 
you furnish only the drivers. You get 
exactly the kind of Fords or other 
dependable trucks you require, painted 
to your specifications. And Ryder 
guarantees perfect maintenance. 


There are other big benefits for you, too: 


1. You free working capital for more 
profitable uses and investments. 


2. You get uninterrupted transportation 
no delays, no stoppages at any time. 


3. You can budget accurately, in advance- 
no “‘guesstimating”’ transportation costs. 


Large or small, your business stands to 
profit by leasing from Ryder Truck Rental. 
Get the whole story now! 


Write today for free brochure, 

“How Modern Management Can 
Profit from Truck Leasing”’ or for 
Ryder System’s 1958 Annual Report. 


Ryder System, a fast-growing, 
publicly-owned company, also 
operates modern truck lines in 
22Eastern and Southern states. 





Leasing Division of 
RYDER SYSTEM, INC. 


GENERAL OFFICES: ENGLE BUILDING, P.O. BOX 33-816, MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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In Washington 


Gates Named Deputy Defense Secretary; 
McElroy Agrees to Stay in No. 1 Spot 


Navy Secy. Thomas S. Gates, Jr., was named this week 
to succeed the late Donald A. Quarles as Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense. At the same time, Defense Secy. Neil 
I]. Mcklroy “suspended” his plan to resign early this 
fall and will remain in the Z. 
Pentagon indefinitely. 

\ 53-vear-old Philadel- 
phia investment banker 
Drexel & Co.), Gates had 
himself been due to quit 
the Pentagon at the end 
of the month. The deci- 
sion of McElroy and 
Gates to remain in Wash- 
ington answers what 
seemed to be a sefic 
ous management problem 
for the Administration. 
Quarles’ sudden death and the grave illness of Gen. 
Nathan F. ‘wining, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, induced McElroy to stay on. 

Gates joined the Administration as Under Secretary 
of the Navy in 1953, moved up to Secretary four years 


later. He will be succeeded as Secretary by Under Secy. 
William B. Franke. 


State-Federal Taxation Squabble 


Back in Supreme Court's Lap 


lhe U.S. Supreme Court this week agreed to review 
a ‘Texas Supreme Court ruling upholding a state law 
that makes federally owned property used by private in- 
terests subject to taxation. 

Last year, in a series of decisions, the Supreme Court 
upheld Michigan tax laws that imposed a use tax on 
private companies leasing or using federal property. ‘The 
new case is a twist on the earlier ones. 

Phillips Chemical Co., in fighting the Texas law, says 
it is being taxed for the full value of a government- 
owned plant—known as the Cactus Ordnance Works—by 
the Dumas Independent School District. The Texas law 
levies an ad valorem tax, not a use tax. 

Phillips has used the government plant under a lease 
since 1948 with the U.S. Army—paying a rental of about 
$l-million a year—to make ammonia for use in com- 
mercial fertilizers. The most it should be taxed, argues 
Phillips, is on the value of its lease—not the value of the 
property. ‘The Supreme Court also invited the govern- 
ment to submit its views—indicating it may attempt to 
frame definitive rules on the entire issue. 

In other cases: 

¢ The court rejected, by a 5-4 vote, a government 
claim that shippers have a right under the common law 
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or the Motor Carrier Act to challenge the “reasonable- 
ness” after shipment of trucker charges made in accord- 
ance with tariffs approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The ruling reverses a lower court, which 
would have allowed the government to challenge a ship- 
per’s rates before the ICC. ‘The case arose after the 
government was charged a through rate higher than the 
combination rate on shipments between Oklahoma and 
California. 

¢ The court agreed to decide whether the Federal 
Trade Commission may regulate the advertising of in- 
surance companies that do business in interstate com- 
merce only by mail. The court already had ruled that 
the 1945 McCarran Act removes from F'T'C’s jurisdiction 
insurance companies doing business in a state through 
local agents where the state has a law regulating adver- 
tising within its borders. In the new case, lower courts 
have denied FTC’s right to prosecute an insurance com- 
pany that mails its ads out of Nebraska because of a 
Nebraska law-prohibiting deceptive practices by insur- 
ance companies there or “ in any other state.” 


Modest Atomic Reactor Program 


Is Voted by Joint Subcommittee 


The budget-conscious Eisenhower Administration is 
on the verge of winning another victory—this time in 
the field of atomic power. 

When the Democrats returned to Washington in 
January with a top-heavy majority in both houses, there 
was much talk that they would force through an ambi- 
tious atomic power reactor development program, includ- 
ing one or more large commercial-scale plants. 

Instead, a Joint Atomic Energy Subcommittee has 
voted out legislation that would authorize new reactors 
to be built by the Atomic Energy Commission or with 
its assistance, but most of them are small. None falls 
into the large-scale category. A provision offering lim- 
ited capital grants for private reactor construction may 
be tacked on in the full committee. 


Senate Committee Orders Freeze 


On New Army Nike Hercules Bases 


The Senate Armed Services Committee last week 
ordered a freeze on Army construction of new Nike Her- 
cules missile bases. It tied up $50-million voted last year 
(but still to be contracted out by the Army) for construc- 
tion of 25 sites in the continental U.S. and facilities for 
eight missile batteries in Hawaii, 

The action reflects widespread Congressional dissatis- 
faction with the Pentagon’s air defense policy. Congress 
has long urged the Defense Dept. to pick one of two 
competing anti-aircraft missiles—-the Army’s Nike Her- 
cules or the Air Force’s longer-range Bomarc. 

But the Pentagon has continued planning for both 
missiles—the Hercules for close-in or “point” defense 
of major target cities and the Bomarc for so-called 
“area” or far-out defense. 
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PITNEY-BOWES 


Postage Meter 


Made by the leading manufacturer of mailing machines 
.. Offices in 121 cities. In Canada: Pitney-Bowes 
of Canada, Lid., Dept. 376, g09 Yonge St., Toronto. 





Stamps & seals 
a day's mail 
In minutes! 


Licking and sticking stamp 
ws a tedious, monotonous | 
and it take § high pre éd lime 
lo he ller adi antage ° A post {Vé 1 


‘ 
whole day's mailing in minutes 


for itself in any office! 


The meter prints postage 


needed for any kind of mail, d 
the envelope, or on special tape 
post—with a dated postmark, a1 
own ad, if you like. All models s 
as stamp; save time, money an 

Set by the postoftice ton 
age as you want to buy, the met 
has the right stamp—protects yo 
from loss, damage, misuse—an¢ 
foritautomatically. Metered ma 
postmarked, requires less handlin 
postoffice, can often catch ea) 
trains or planes. 

The machine to the left 
seals up to 150 letters a minute. O 
models, hand or electric, for « 
large or small. Some models 
checks. Ask the nearest PB offic« 
you. On send coupon for free 
booklet. 
FREE: Handy desk or wall chart 


of new postal rates with pa 


post map and zone finder. 


The DM, low-cost 
desk model, gives 
even the smallest 
office all the 
advantages of 
metered mail. - 


Pirnry-Bowes, INc. HERE . 
1476 Pacific St., 
Stamford, Conn. 


Send free () booklet (] Postal Rate Chart to: 
Name__ 


Address oe ee 




















ALL AMERICA IS GROWING——BUT THE FAST-GROWING | YC 





T JUST 
SIT THERE, 
MAN! 


THERE’S NO FREE RIDE on the high costs, low productivity, merry- 
go-round. You end up with less profits every time. That’s why so many 
manufacturers, no longer content just to sit there and take it, are 

“setting off” right now and coming South to take advantage of a double 
opportunity to grow and prosper. 


They know that an up-to-date, streamlined plant can turn out goods 

at a lower manufacturing cost per unit, no matter where it is located. 

And when it is situated in the modern South, many additional benefits 
* are automatically acquired. 


Most important of all to many manufacturers is the plentiful supply 
of good workers here—men and women brought up on good work habits. 
Here, too, are a wealth of natural resources economically close by... 
ample electric power . . . efficient transportation ... young, fast-growing 
markets for goods of all kinds. 


It all adds up to more efficient, lower cost production on which to build 
steady, profitable sales. See for yourself . . . “Look Ahead—Look South!” 


Horry A, Wits 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


THE SOUTHERN SERVES THE SOUTH 





} MOVE now to a modern plant in the modern South...top combination for 


the increased production efficiency that you are looking for right now! 
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IG YOUNGSTER OF THE “FAMILY” IS THE MODERN SOUTH! 
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MATERIALS CONTROL PROBLEMS 
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Exclusive 


REMOCON 
SYSTEMS... provide Automatic Remote Control 


of single or multiple scale batching systems! 


Precision dial-knob batch control at convenient remote location is yours 
with Toledo Remocon. Scale cutoffs adjust instantly for the propor- 
tioning requirements of each batch formula ... no manual adjustments 
at scales required. 


Flexibility of Remocon allows setting up one formula while another is 
batching. When required, any portion of a total batch weight may be 
batched without resetting individual batch ingredient weights. Up to 
20 or more materials can be cumulatively batched into a single weigh 
hopper. Toledo systems are also available with formulas 

introduced by punch card or batch board. Weight data and TeL8e 
figures can be transmitted from each scale for remote re- im — 
cording in the form you require. Our Bulletin 2964 on — pny 
modern batching is yours for the asking—write today. | } 


It will pay you to talk over your problems in batching, weight 
data processing, counting or classifying with our Custom Prod- 
ucts Engineering Group. Their diversified weight-control ex- 
perience in fields ranging from missiles to metals, from foods to 
chemicals, can provide just the help you need. 


._ TOLEDO 


TOLEDO SCALE, Division of Toledo Scale Corporation 
Toledo 12, Ohio 









(Wirvromaric CHECKWEIGHING 


Continuous, 100% in-line check- 
weighing of items weighing from 
50 to 200 pounds at speeds up to 40 
per minute! Handles sacks, cartons, 
packages, pieces, parts. Motorized 
belt—fits readily into conveyor 
lines. Numerical counters, remote 
indication, other features available. 
Model 9460. Ask for Bulletin 2968. 


i » 400" 


Prints complete weight records on 
sheets or on tickets, also on strips. 
Full-figure printing, even when 
using unit weights. Positive weight 
identification, with selective num- 
bering, weight symbols, or consec- 
utive numbering. Time and date 
printing available. Ask for Bulletin 


2017. 





hath PROCESSING 


Weight data and figures can be 
transmitted from scales to any re- 
mote location—to be typewritten, 
numerically listed and_ totaled, 
stored for delayed recording, re- 
corded by tape punch or introduced 
into a data processing system—all 
automatically! 


Headquarters For Weighing Systems 
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In Business Abroad 


France O.K.’s First Financing 


For Huge Steel Plant at Dunkirk 


France’s economic recovery was dramatized again last 
week when the government O. K.’d first-stage financing 
for a $500-million giant steel project on the Channel at 
Dunkirk. The plant will be the first complex of its type 
in France, and brings together three of the nation’s 
largest steel producers: Usinor, Chatillon, and Firminy. 

Industry circles say the first-stage financing will come 
to at least $120-million. Output is scheduled to begin 
in 1962, running initially to about 500,000 tons of pig 
iron annually, and 600,000 tons of steel. 

Docking facilities at Dunkirk will be able to handle 
ore carriers up to 45,000 deadweight tons. High grade 
ores will be brought in from Venezuela, North Africa, 
ind later from the recently explored fields in Mauretania, 
French West Africa. Coke and coal will come from the 
Pas de Calais, near Dunkirk. 

The first blast furnace will be the largest in Europe; 
later a sister furnace of the same size will be added. 

While the French industry looks ahead to the Dunkirk 
complex, the entire European steel industry is enjoying 
a minor boom—due to inventory buying spurred by fear 
of a major strike in the U.S. 

However, West German rolling mills, which booked 
in appetizing 1.5-million tons in new orders last month, 
now fear there will be wholesale cancellations if the strike 
n the U.S. does not materialize. ‘Their worry was sharp- 
ened by the fact that prices of French steel have been, 
since the further devaluation of the Franc last December, 
ibout 2% lower than those of other members of the Coal 
& Steel Community, including West Germany. 

The High Authority of the 6-nation Community asked 
France to balance this by an export tax, but the govern- 
ment has so far turned a deaf ear. 


Romania Orders $14-Million Plant 
In Britain; Other Deals on the Fire 


Following Soviet Russia’s lead in wooing Britian, Com- 
munist Romania is now placing industrial orders with 
British companies, Last week Bucharest ordered a $14- 
million paper and cellulose plant from two British com- 
panies, Lyddon and Co., and Black Clawson, Ltd. The 
Romanian embassy in London says more than $56-million 
of other contracts are in the offing. 

The contract just signed calls for a complete plant 
to manufacture paper and cellulose products from weeds 
and straw abounding in the Danube basin. A second 
more expensive plant is in the talking stage, according to 
Romanian sources. 

Other proposed purchases reportedly include an ethy- 
lene plant, two breweries, a plant to extract oil from sun- 
flower seeds, plus rights to Imperial Chemical Industries’ 
(ICI) Terylene fiber (Dacron) process. Moreover, repre- 
sentatives of Rustyfa Ltd. (the British consortium cur- 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT BUSINESS ABROAD ON: 
@ P. 116—British Petroleum, Middle East's 
No. 1 crude producer, searches for new mar- 
keting outlets in the U.S. and Canada. 

e@ P. 129-U.5S. efforts to promote flow of pri- 
vate capital overseas depends on better invest- 
ment climate. 








rently furnishing a $42-million tire plant to Soviet Kus- 
sia) are in Bucharest now dickering over the sale of a 
$20-million tire plant to Romania. 


Business Abroad Briefs 


British Motor Corp. Ltd.—adjusting to the now famil 
iar pattern of British manufacturers setting up operations 
inside the six-nation European Common Market—will 
assemble its Austin line cars in Holland. J. \1. \lolenaars’ 
Automobielfabriek N. V. of Amersfoort, which already 
turns out Morris cars, will handle the Austins. BMC 
regards the move as the first step to bolstering Austin’s 
declining sales position in the Benelux countries. 


British Oil Equipment Credit, Ltd., a company formed 
partly to exploit British sales opportunities outside the 
Middle East, sold $9.8-million worth of British-made 
petroleum machinery to Petroleos Mexicanos S. A. 
(Pemex), the Mexican government-run oil monopoly. 
BOEC will offer credit facilities to prospective customers. 


West Germany’s Volkswagen expects to raise its pro 
duction by 100,000 cars a year for several years—with no 
major design changes in the auto’s beetle-like appear 
ance. Director General Heinz Nordhoff predicts output 
will hit 700,000 units in 1959. Expansion, he said, will 
be financed entirely from reserves. 


Phillips Petroleum Co. of Bartlesville, Okla., is join 
ing forces with Industrial Development Corp. of South 
Africa, Ltd., to put up an oil carbon black plant in the 
Union of South Africa. The projected plant—of 22-mi 
lion Ib. initial annual capacity—will be built and oper: ited 
by a joint South African company , Phillips Carbon Black 
Co. (Proprietary), Ltd. ‘The two founders are 50-50 
partners in the enterprise. 


Chile is getting a loan package of more than $1 35- 
million to stabilize the peso and bolster its faltering 
economy. Participating in the credits to Santiago are 
the International Monetary Fund, the U.S. Export 
Import Bank, the Development Loan Fund, and a group 
of U.S. commercial banks. The private group is cover- 
ing roughly a third of the total. 


American Tariff League Inc.—the largest U.S. pro- 
tectionist group—mustered its members this week for a 
vote. Result: The 74-year-old organization has a new 
handle, Trade Relations Council of the United States 
(TRC). Seeking to broaden both scope and member- 
ship, TRC has already chosen target No. 1: the six-nation 
Western European Common Market. 
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British Petroleum’s Goal: More Outlets for Its Middle East Crude 


® Canada 
BP is opening new markets for 
U. S, its crude in... 
Canada through some 400 
retail outlets 
U. S. through recent deal 
with Sinclair Oil 
aes 
Pacifie * 
Ocean Latin 
America eiteatsg 


Marketing areas 


# = Exploration areas, including small 
production in Britain, West Germany, 
Sicily, Nigeria, Trinidad, Canada 


Mideast Oil Giant Seeks New | 


No Western company has a larger 
ommercial stake in the political future 
of the Middle East than British Petro- 
leum Co., Ltd., one of the oil industrv’s 
giants. From this region of almost con- 
tinuous political turbulence and_ in- 
trigue, BP gets 97% of the oil it sells. 
That's enough oil—around +37-million 
bbl. vearly—to make it the fourth largest 
crude producer among the international 
companies, after Standard Oil Co. 
N. J Roval Dutch/Shell, and Gulf 
Oil Corp. In oil reserves alone (map), 
it is far head of competitors. 

Exposed to the vagaries of Arab 
politics, BP by rights should be a 
chronic worrier. For the Communists 
today are rapidly tightening their grip 
on Iraq. The Soviet Union is putting 
neighboring Iran. ‘The 
United Arab Republic’s Pres. Nasser is 
still maneuvering toward his goal of 
Arab unity. 

As an old-timer in the Middle East— 
with 50 vears behind it—BP tends to 
take these troubles stoically. While 
betting on a steady flow of Mideast 
oil, it is hedging by exploration round 
the globe, from Alaska to West Africa. 


pressure on 
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Greenland 
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Ocean 


But its real headache is to find sure 
markets, against tough competition, for 
the oil it already has. 

¢ Industry Scramble—BP’s marketing 
problem is by no means unique. Faced 
with an oil glut, declining prices, and 
even the possibility of Soviet oil ship- 
ments to the West, the whole industry 
is scrambling to hold—and expand— 
markets. 


Still, BP’s problem has a_ peculiar 


background. Though integrated—with 
production, transport, refining, and 
sales facilities-the company until te- 


cently has been primarily a producer. 
In fact, it has played a special role at 
times as the industry’s wholesaler. From 
its base in the Middle East, it has sold 
crude in large quantities, often at siz- 
able discounts off the so-called posted 
price. Its main sales target has been 
the Eastern Hemisphere. 

Now, however, BP is gunning for 
markets in the Western Hemisphere. 
In the U.S., it is selling crude through 
a broad agreement signed last October 
with Sinclair Oil Corp. In the long 
run, it may even buy out several re- 
gional retailers and market directly 


Indian Ocean 





under BP’s green-and-yellow insignia. 

In Canada, close on the heels of a 
market invasion by Belgium’s Petrofina, 
BP has opened 400 outlets in a big 
drive for sales. By the end of this year, 
it hopes to have 650 stations; by late 
1960, about 900. 


|. BP Comes to Canada 


As a latecomer, BP has not had eas\ 
pickings in Canada. In May, 1953, 
Petrofina—through Canadian Petrofina, 
Ltd.—opened its first station in Mont- 
real. Soon Fina’s station-building drive, 
extending from Halifax, N. S., to Wind- 
sor, Ont., was jolting the older mar- 
keters, mostly U.S.-owned. One deal- 
ers’ association even marched on Que- 
bec City to plead with Premier Maurice 
Duplessis to curb the station-building 
tide. Even so, Fina for one already has 
around 1,700 outlets. 

BP had its eye on Canada just when 
Fina began business there. In 1953, it 
bought an interest (now nearly 52%) 
in Triad Oil Co., Ltd., a small pro- 
ducer headquartered in Calgary, Alta., 
that holds some 3.6-million acres in 
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BP is biggest Middle East producer. 
It has... 
Ownership Company Reserves* 
(in Barrels) 
50% Kuwait Oil 60-billion | 


40% Iranian 33-billion | 
Consortium 
23.7 % lraq Petroleum 25-billion 


* Proven reserves. Estimated reserves are far large’, 
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Western Canada. In 1956, it formed 
BP Canada, Ltd., then followed this 
with the purchase of a 50-station chain 
north of Quebec. By spring of last vear, 
the company was starting construction 
of a $30-million, 25,000-bbl.-per-day 
refinery near Montreal. 

¢ Major Markets—BP had two good 
reasons for picking Ontario and Quebec 
as its initial sales target. The eastern 
provinces are the logical place for a re- 
finery supplied from the Middle East 
and, to a much smaller extent, from 
l'rinidad. More important, Quebec and 
Ontario together account for over 50% 
of Canadian gasoline sales. 

Realizing the clutter of existing sta- 
tions, BP—unlike Fina—has bought far 
more outlets than it has built. Only 
some 30% are of BP’s own design. 
Competitors, noting this, have regarded 
the company as somewhat slow-footed. 
But BP has mostly signed up high- 
volume dealers. (Its 32-pump station 
in Toronto is considered the largest in 
the British Commonwealth.) Beyond 
that, it has wooed its dealers with such 
fringe benefits as a hospitalization and 
group insurance plan—the first of its 
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kind in the Canadian oil industry. 

BP’s sales push unhappily coincided 
with the recession. ‘That has made the 
break-in a little harder. But at the same 
time the slow entry has helped prevent 
competitive cuts in gas prices. 

If it moves out from the Ontario- 
Quebec area, the company will expand 
westward. It thinks Canada’s West has 
greater potential than the Maritime 
Provinces, where competitor Fina has 
been selling. 


ll. Teaming Up With Sinclair 


BP’s most dramatic move in recent 
years was its deal last fall with Sinclai 


Oil. Over the long term, the tieup 
could make BP-Sinclair the world’s 


largest oil-marketing organization. 

lo date, the two companies have 
done little to implement their agree 
ment, and have kept mum on details. 
they formed Sinclair & BP Sales, Inc. 
and Sinclair & BP Explorations, Inc., 
two months ago. In addition, they have 
set up a joint office in Bogota, Colom- 
bia. But that’s about all. 
¢ Practical Deal—Though BP and Sin- 
clair have moved slowly—partly because 
of U.S. oil import restrictions and 
other difficulties in the world oil market 
—their agreement makes solid sense. It’s 
a simple matter of linking BP’s huge 
Mideast reserves with Sinclair’s exten- 
sive marketing facilities here. 

Sinclair sells in some 40 states. Its 
vast pipeline network reaches out to 
most inland refiners. Even the new im- 
port quotas won’t hurt too much. For 
inland refiners who normally don’t im- 
port crude now have quotas. Because of 
that, Sinclair can make swaps with re- 
finers—supplying them with domestic 
crude of its own (produced in 15 states) 
in exchange for their import quotas. 
Within quota limits, it can offer re- 
finers either various grades of Venezue- 
lan crude from its Barinas concession 
or a variety of cheaper Middle East 
crudes from BP. 

Thus, Sinclair is getting the nearest 

thing to a Middle East concession, with- 
out actually having one. Its present 
long-term contract with Gulf Oil for 
crude from Kuwait, where Gulf shares a 
50-50 interest with BP in the Kuwait 
Oil Co., expires in 24 years. Under the 
new deal, Sinclair will buy all it wants 
from BP, reportedly through a 20-year 
contract with renewal clauses. 
e Entree to Latin America—Besides 
getting a foot in the U.S. market, BP 
on its part now can have a second trv 
at Latin America, where, at present, it 
neither produces nor markets. Until 
the 1930s, the company operated in sev- 
eral Latin countries, including Argen- 
tina and Colombia. But Latin Amer- 
ica’s rising nationalism, particularly on 
oil development, frustrated BP's opera- 
tions there. 


At least three key countrics—Mexi 
brazil, and Argentina—have govern 


ment-run oil companies that limit 
prevent operations of private oil com 
panies within their borders. More in 
portant for BP, most Latin government 
prohibit operations of foreign govern 
mient-controiled companies inside th 
countries. 

¢ Government Stake— |! hc 
the British 


rub is t 


goverment owns 5! 
BP. ‘That dates back to the beginniny 
of World War |. At that time, t 


Roval Navy was switching from 
oil. Winston Churchill, then lirst | 
of the Admiralty, argued that the na 
should not be dependent on R 
Dutch Shell for oil. In- short 
despite a storm of protests, the British 
govermment put up 2.2-million pi 
to help finance the Anglo-Persian O1 
Co., BP’s predecessor, which had 
formed a short time carher 

As a result, the government through 
the vears has appomted two me 
of BP’s 12-man board. ‘They have the 
light to veto all decisions 
appeal to the ‘Treasury by the non-g 
ernment directors). But neither 
present two appointees—one a former 
deputy chairman of Pacific & Onent 
(P & QO) and the other formerly chau 


subjc t ft 


if the 


man of Vickers, Ltd.—have used the 
veto, nor have any other past 
pointees. 

Still, Latin countries see BP as a 
government company. During recent 
months, Venezuela has accused it of 


touching off the worldwide price cut 
on crude oil that, along with U.S. 
import quotas, have stirred up Caraca 
But through Sinclair, BP may _ be 
able to diversify its oil sources by ex- 
ploring in Latin America though un 
doubtedly not in Venezuela With 
a 50-50 BP-Sinclair interest in a joint 
exploration company, the British 
ernment’s share would be only 23 


Ill. Rebounding From Iran 


BP’s effort to broaden its base stems, 
in large measure, from the shock it got 
in 1951. That vear, the volatile gov- 
ermment of Premicr Mossadegh in tran 
nationalized the Abadan refinery and 
all Iranian production. It looked lik 
a death blow for BP (which had been 
called Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. 
1935). For BP depended on its huge 
holdings in Iran for 75% of oil produc- 
tion. Almost overnight, output plum- 
meted from 302-million bbl. vearly to 
1$7-million. 

Fortunately, BP had other resources 
to help cushion the blow. It owned 
an equal share with Shell, France's 
Compagnie Francaise des Petroles, and 
Near East Development Corp. (formed 
by Jersey and Socony) in the rich Iraq 
Petroleum Co. Prewar, it had jostled 
with Gulf for a concession in Kuwait 


since 
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Automation cut its teeth on the | + 


...how ITT’s early work in telephony advanced th 
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telephone 


| the art of automation The dial telephone exchange was one of the first 


examples! Today, automatic switching and new 
electronic techniques for automation are altering the 
operations of virtually every business and industry. 

It was natural that ITT System companies, 
pioneers in the first, should be leaders in the second. 

Customers have ranged from mail-order houses, 
railroads, libraries and oil companies to the air 
forces of several NATO governments. 

There have been dramatic results. 

One example is the automatic check-processing 
system developed by ITT System companies for one 
of the nation’s largest banks. It codes, sorts and 
verifies checks. It performs al] normal bookkeeping 
and accounting operations for demand deposits. 

Another is the automation system for a large steel 
mill which records the program of requirements for 
every job, then feeds back information to produc- 
tion control centers as each phase is completed. 

Still another: the first automatic U. S. post office, 
now under construction in Providence, Rhode Island. 

Hundreds of others could be cited. Each required 
a complete understanding of automation from the 
design of a simple switch to the functioning of a 
fully-integrated electronic complex. 

The ITT System has many specialists in this field. 
Among them: Intelex Systems Incorporated in re- 
tained-document automation; Kellogg Switchboard 
and Supply Company in automatic switching; Air- 
matic Systems Corporation in automatic-switch 
pneumatic tube and document-conveyor systems; 
ITT Federal Division in automatic test equipment, 
both military and industrial. ITT’s European sub- 
sidiaries add to this experience. 

To learn more about ITT’s abilities in the area of 
automation, write for further information. 
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... the largest American-owned world-wide electronic 
and telecommunication enterprise, with 101 research 
and manufacturing units, 14 operating companies 
and 130,000 employees. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 67 Broad Street, New York 4,N.¥Y. 


ITT COMPONENTS DIVISION « ITT FEDERAL DIVISION *¢ ITT INDUSTRIAL PR®DUCTS DIVISION «+ ITT LABORATORIES + INTELEX SYSTEMS INCORPORATED 

AIRMATIC SYSTEMS CORPORATION « KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY COMPANY * ROYAL ELECTRIC CORPORATION * AMERICAN CABLE & RADIO 

CORPORATION * FEDERAL ELECTRIC CORPORATION * ITT COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS, INC. * INTERNATIONAL ELECTRIC CORPORATION + INTERNATIONAL 
STANDARD ELECTRIC CORPORATION * LABORATORIES AND MANUFACTURING PLANTS IN 20 FREE-WORLD COUNTRIES 
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ARE You 
FOUNDERING 
ON THE 
R-R-ROCKS? 


No, we don't stutter rhefrocks 
we mean are the periloug rocks 
of reactionary recOrdkeéping, 
on which many a firm has 
foundered. In today’s 
competitive economy,those who 
direct a business mus¢ steer 
clear of clerical inefficiencies 
which can eat into profits, 
antagonize customers and 
deprive managemeat of facts 
needed to plan their course, 
Don't let the drawbacks of 
old-fashioned blind, rotary or 
locked-in visible files rob you of 
timely information ydu need to 
compete! Forvital facts at 

a glance, you need V/S/record’s 
speed, control, compactness 

and flexibility, Whether your 


proble ms area is- 


®@ Inventory, Material Control 

@ Accounts Receivable, Credit 

@ Purchasing, Order Writing, 
Followup 

®@ Sales Control, Order Writing 

Personnel, Seniority Control 

@ Maintenance Scheduling, 
Service Followup 

@ Production Planning and 
Control 

@ 1,D.P. Punched Card or 
Tape Handling 

@ Or Any Other (Specify) 


V/STrecord will have 
the answer! 






Write now 
(or check 
and clip 
this ad 

to your 
letterhead) 
for 
information 

about V/SIrecord’s 
solutions to your 
problems — you'll be 
glad you did. Address 
Dept. BW-7 





viSirecord, inc. 
375 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


The world’s fastest visible record keeping system 
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HARDER SELL for British Petroleum’s Mideast crude includes opening retail outlets 
in such out-of-the-way places as Nigeria (above), as well as in Canada and West Europe. 


and ended with a 50% interest that 
began paying off in 1946. Besides that, 
it owned a share in Qatar Petroleum 
Co., which boasts small (by Mideast 
standards) but important reserves of 
2.5-million bbl. 

The Shah’s government soon realized 

that a nationalized oil company, with- 
out marketing outlets, can’t get any- 
where. By 1954, BP had returned to 
Iran—with the largest share, 40%, in a 
newly formed consortium of oil com- 
panies. 
e Renaissance—“Iran,”’ says a top BP 
executive, “created a psychological ren- 
aissance for us. We were inclined to be 
pretty smug before. The nationalization 
drove us out into the wide world. It 
woke us up.” 

Out of the blowup in Iran came a 
gradual management reorganization. 
Lord Strathalmond, the Scot who ran 
BP for years with an iron hand, tended 
to keep the company close to its home 
base—centering around the original 
“D’Arcy concession” of 1901 in what 
was then called Persia. Since Strathal- 
mond’s retirement in 1956, top man- 
agement—now under quiet-spoken Sir 
Neville Gass—has been streamlining the 
company to meet new problems, such 
as the Suez crisis. 

Yet the Iranian blowup simply accel- 
erated changes already in the works. 


Between the wars, BP had spread mar- 
keting through Europe, Africa, and 
Australia. It built two refineries in 
France, one in Australia, and three in 
Britain. It established a complete net- 
work of bunkering and aviation services 
throughout the entire Eastern Hemi- 
sphere. 

¢ Global Growth—Since the Iranian 
crisis, BP has pushed construction of 
refineries even more. It now has 16 re- 
fineries in 1] countries. On completion 
of its huge refinery in the Ruhr—the 
third built tn West Germany since the 
war—BP will have whole or part owner- 
ship in seven refineries on the Conti- 
nent. 

Anticipating rapid growth of market- 
ing in Western Europe, particularly be- 
cause of the new six-nation Common 
Market, BP has pushed into Italy, 
Greece, Portugal, and Austria over the 
past decade. In 1954, it bought a group 
of marketing companies from Atlantic 
Refining Co. 

These companies have helped open 
up markets both in Europe and in 
Africa. Then, a year ago, it acquired 
over 1,000 outlets in Italy through pur- 
chase of two companies. Already the 
BP sign is showing up on gas stations 
in the Milan-Turin-Genoa area. 

Altogether, in the past decade, BP 
has spent about $2-billion expanding its 
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Packing Cost: 3 cents per ton 


First in steel strapping 


One steel strap packages this ten-ton steel 
coil. The strap is regularly applied in about 
thirty-six seconds. A Signode Model PN 
air power stretcher pulls the strap to 
1600-pound tension every time; a Signode 
Model RCN 114 air power sealer applies 
the seal. There’s no waste strap, and the 
cost of the strap and the seal together is 
only about 27 cents. The strength and low 


cost of the steel strapping itself, plus the 
speed and simplicity of application, rule 
out any other way of doing the job. 
Find out how Signode strapping, tools, 
and skilled helpfulness with methods can 
make your product cost less to handle, 
store, ship and receive. There’s no obliga- 
tion...just call the Signode man near you, 
or write: 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO. 


2607 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 


Offices Coast to Coast. Foreign Subsidiaries and Distributors World-Wide 
in Canada: Canadian Stee! Strapping Co., Ltd., Montreal « Toronto 
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...only Executone 
combines 


BOTH! 








IN THE WORLD’S MOST ADVANCED INTERCOM SYSTEM! 


@ For the first time in any intercom sys- 
tem you can answer calls from across 
the room—and at the same time enjoy 
positive assurance that no one can 
eavesdrop on conversations in your 
office. Executone’s exclusive “CHIME- 
MATIC’® signalling announces every 
call with chime and signal light—warns 
that your circuit is open.* 


SAVE TIME—get more work done! 


Thanks to Executone’s “Remote Reply,” 
employees can now answer calls with- 
out interrupting their work. You get 
instant response without loss of work- 
ing time. You eliminate waiting and 
costly “call backs” when phones are 


®U.S. Pat. No. 2,744,966 


EXECUTONE, INC.. Dept. Z-1 ° 415 Lexington 


Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


busy. Roving employees are located 
quicker. You give instructions, get in- 
formation without delay, yet you have 
“privacy protection” at all times. Work 
flows smoothly. Every hour becomes 
more productive! Executone soon pays 
for itself in many ways. Ask for full 
details. No obligation, 
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Without obligation, pase sendme Name 
full data on Executone Intercom. 
| am particularly interested in: Title.... 
C) INTER-OFFICE COMMUNICATION 
( INTRA-PLANT COMMUNICATION Firm 
(J SWITCHBOARD RELIEF 

Address. 


() LOCATING PERSONNEL 








In Canada—331 Bartlett Ave., Toronto 
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BRITISH DUCHESS is newest addition 
to BP’s huge fleet of nearly 160 tankers. 


[worldwide] operations. It has invested 
over $100-million just in Canada. 

In many countries, BP still leans on 
Shell to make sales. Since 1928, jointly 
owned Consolidated Petroleum Co. 
has handled marketing in a number of 
African and Middle East countries. 
Through another company owned by 
Shell and Burmah Oil (which holds 
26% of BP stock), it sells to India and 
Pakistan. 
¢ Sometimes Partners—Even on home 
ground—in Britain—BP markets jointly 
with Shell and Shell’s subsidiary, Ca- 
nadian Eagle. It’s battling hard against 
Esso, which has pioneered new ideas in 
British station operations, and against 
newcomers such as Petrofina Compag- 
nie Francaise des Petroles. 

Besides that, BP and Shell have a 
number of joint ventures in exploration. 


Ihe most successful to date is in 
Nigeria. 


But in areas where they operate sep- 
arately, BP and Shell are tough, often 
bitter rivals. That’s true, for instance, 
in IJtaly. 


IV. Still Wedded to Mideast 


For all its expansion, BP is still tied 
closely to the Middle East. Its whole 
effort to find markets stems from the 
richness of its Mideast oil fields. And 
because of the long haul to distant mar- 
kets, the company operates a huge 
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Etna Casualty 
insurance protects 


Walgreens 


. . « and thousands of other leading 


businesses, large and small. 


Famed for its fine prescription service, its variety of 
health and home needs, its popular soda fountains, 
Walgreens is the epitome of the modern drugstore. 
Today 413 Walgreen Drug Stores bring better health 
and better living to more than 200 cities across the 
nation. 

Prescribing the right protection for a company of 
such scope and standards is not easy. It requires a 
highly experienced agent or broker backed by an in- 
surance carrier like AZtna Casualty with the finest 
facilities from coast to coast. 42tna’s highly effective 


ZETNA CASUALTY 


Quality INSURANCE for individual, family, business, home and other possessions 






accident prevention and loss control program benefits 
Walgreens directly in lower insurance costs. And when 
claims do arise, A2tna Casualty claim representatives, 
working from some 200 offices throughout the country, 
are on the spot with prompt Personal Service . . . the 
kind of service which builds good public relations and 
develops high employee morale. 

If you and your company want scientifically plan- 
ned protection backed by top quality service, you will 
find it well worth your while to ask your agent or 
broker about 42tna Casualty. 


IN) 
\. IY 


7Etna Casualty and Surety Company e Affiliated with AEtna Life Insurance Company e Standard Fire Insurance Company e Hartford 15, Conn, 

















Corrugated Fibre Boxes Corrugated Paper Products 


for your 
shipping 
problems 
.. the 
Fort Wayne 


ROACH 


Fort Wayne approaches shipping questions with a 








solid half-century of experience and proved com- 
petence in solving them ... in designing and 
producing quality corrugated containers that cut 
complaints, costs and damage claims. Put your 
problem to Fort Wayne. It’s the right approach to 
the right solution. 


kW- printing Another Fort Wayne plus—mass produc- 
tion printing of graduated halftones, multiple colors, precision 
register and sharp reproduction with a single impression. Exclusive 
with Fort Wayne. 


Flue 


+ CoRRUGATED PAPER COMPANY 
' GENERAL OFFICES » FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 








A copy of the company's latest 
financial report may be ob- 
tained by writing to Harold 
M. Treen, President, Fort 
Wayne Corrugated Paper 
Company, Fort Wayne 1, Ind. 
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CHMN. Sir Neville Gass has directed 
British Petroleum through post-Suez period. 


tanker fleet—158 ships of over 2.5-mil- 
lion deadweight tons, plus 3-million 
tons on charter and 2-million more 
tons on order. From this fleet alone, it 
earns sizable income. 

Critics like to point out that BP is 
the maverick of the Big Seven inte- 
grated companies. Dependent on low- 
price Mideast oil and lacking enough 
sales outlets of its own, BP has a repu- 
tation as the industry’s price-cutter. It’s 
true that the company has led the way 
frequently in discounts off posted prices. 
And simple arithmetic shows that BP 
makes far less money per barrel on its 
own crude production than other major 
companies operating in the Middle 
East. 

Still, as the sixth-ranking integrated 

company in gross sales, BP did a $2.3- 
billion business last year. Its net profit 
of $176-million was $23-million better 
than 1957, when profits of the other 
majors dropped substantially. 
e Solid Ground—Of course, BP man- 
agement is nervous about the Commu- 
nists’ gradual stranglehold on Iraq. Like 
other oil companies, BP is under pres- 
sure from host governments in the Mid- 
dle East to liberalize the 50-50 country- 
company formula for sharing profits and 
to give the oil industries a share in 
whatever profits are made on transpor- 
tation, refining, and retailing. 

But BP management notes that even 
during last year's Iraqi revolution, no 
pipelines were blown up. Premier Kas- 
sem’s government, in fact, seems to be 
reasonable—for the moment—in negoti- 
ating new arrangements with Iraq Pe- 
troleum. 

What it comes down to—as one Mid- 
east oil expert puts it—is this: ‘The 
Arabs aren’t fools, not by any means. 
There’s a lot of shifting sand in the 
Middle East. But there’s a lot of solid 
ground, too.” END 
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Yy Clays 


--- more than just coolness, 


less than you'd expect to pay! 


When you select Chrysler Air Conditioning 


you have the largest choice of units in th: 





industry. And every unit includes—as stand 
ard equipment—important features that would cost 
you up to $364 to add to conventional air conditioning 


The Chrysler line of packaged air conditioning con 
tains almost 300 combinations of water-cooled and 
waterless equipment . . . in capacities from 3 to 45 
tons. You'll get exactly the right model and capacity 
for your job—never under- or over-sized. 


And the unit you get will be complete with features 
found as standard equipment on no other air condi 
tioning. Mild weather control, oil purifier, electroni: 
safety controls, quick-response expansion valves 
And you can specify optional accessories like 
Chrysler’s exclusive electrostatic air purification 
system and all-weather operation control. 


With Climate by Chrysler you have more than just 
coolness. You enjoy low-cost year-around comfort 
that only true air conditioning can provide. That's 
the reason more businesses do more business with 


Chrysler Airtemp—the company that pioneered pack 
aged air conditioning. Get all the facts. See your loca! 
Airtemp dealer... today. 





Airtemp Division, Chrysler Corporation, Dept. C-59C, Dayton 1, Ohio 























ON-THE-SPOT REPORT 


Products and Ideas 
that can pay off for you 


These stories illustrate how Koppers customers are 
using our products to cut costs, make a better product 
and improve efficiency. If there is an idea here that 
suggests a money-saving solution to you, just return 
the coupon and we will send you full information on the 
subjects you check. 
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Fire-retardant wood roof 
for dramatic Yale rink 


You first see the David S. Ingalls Hockey 
Rink at Yale University as a sweeping 
blend of slopes and curves that crest in a 
great, soaring arch. The roof lies in its 
cradle of concrete like a tremendous up- 
side-down Viking ship—proud, graceful, 
exciting. 

Inside, the rink is vast and bright, with 
no pillars anywhere to block the view. 
Overhead, resting on suspension cables, 
are thousands of feet of board roofing. 
Specified by the architects, every board in 
this flexible roof is pressure-treated with 
Koppers fire-retardant chemicals. The 
varying grains and hues of the wood 
create a feeling of warmth and vitality 
rarely found in such a large—324 x 183 
feet—open arena. For weatherproofing, 
the outside decking of the roof is covered 
with black plastic. When you are consider- 
ing structural materials that must meet 
the standards of beauty as well as safety 
codes, consider fire-retardant, pressure- 
treated wood. We’ll send you full informa- 
tion if you'll return the coupon. 
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Ansco molds precision parts 
from Dylene® Plastic 


The shutter mechanism in the Ansco Cadet has the 
precise accuracy of a good watch. The parts shown 
here, all of DyLENE polystyrene, must fit together 
perfectly in order to work well. Thus, part after part 
must come from its mold with exactly the same 
dimensions. And that’s where DyLENE polystyrene 
pays its way. The excellent dimensional stability of 
this Koppers plastic makes every camera part fit with 
letter-perfect precision. DyLENE is strong, tough and 
lightweight, too—with a smooth, handsome finish. 
Need a precision plastic? Let us send you full 
particulars. Return the coupon. 






Do you know how complicated it is to 
prepare a typewriter for shipment? The 
carriage must be anchored tightly in place, 
and every movable part locked securely 
in position. At Royal McBee Corporation 
this job used to require heavy slabs of 
cardboard and yards of tape, cord and 
wire—and lots of expensive time to pre- 
pare each machine for shipment. But you 
should see that packaging operation now! 
Each Royal Electric Typewriter is set into 
a molded base of Dy ite foam plastic. 
A molded Dy Lite top is slipped over it, 
the cocoon is banded, and it’s ready to go. 
New Silencer curbs The two sections fit every contour of the 

typewriter so snugly that not one movable 
part can so much as jiggle. And the whole 


blast furnace noise job takes about 4 minutes—less than half 


the time it used to take. And are these 





key A problem which has confronted the steel  ©0C0ons tough! Dy.iTE packaged type- 
ing industry for many years is the bellowof the Writers have suffered through pounding 
ina blast furnace snort valve ...a noise which _4rop tests, the tumbling barrel, and rough 
| its - can be quite irritating to plant personnel. shipment tests across the country—with- 
up- But snort valve noise has been licked. out one report of damage. DYLITE cuts 
ful, Muffled. Squelched. The Snort Valve shipping costs, too, since it weighs only a 


Silencer, designed and built by the Sound _—‘third as much as the old-type container. 


























with Control Department of Koppers, has more Do you need a packaging material that is 
iew. than proved itself at a West Coast steel shock-absorbent, strong, waterproof, 
oles, plant. For almost a year it has reduced lightweight, and insulates like a vacuum 
ing. the snort valve’s raucous noise to an bottle? Check “DytiTe” in the coupon. 
d in acceptable and non-irritating level. Sus- 
with pended from the outlet of the snort valve, 
The the silencer consists of a 24-foot steel shell 
‘ood which houses a unique sound absorptive , 
ality system called SOUNDSTREAM®...a Divisions: Chemicals & Dyestuffs ¢ Engineering & Construction « Gas & Coke « Meta! Products 
183 system that effectively silences noise in all Plastics « Tar Products « Wood Preserving « International 
‘ing, frequencies. PUT THESE IDEAS TO USE NOW!-——————— — — — — — — — — — — — - 
ered Koppers produces a complete line of To: Fred C. Foy, President 
der- silencers and acoustical systems for indus- Koppers Company, Inc., Room 1424A Name. 
neet try, plus silencers for air conditioning Keppers Sidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Ades 
fety systems, silencing of jet aircraft, and audi- ~ “--~ yam ee : 
ure- Ometric rooms for hospital and clinical CO DYLITE EXPANDABLE POLYSTYRENE City Zone____ State 
ma- tests, If your industrial problems involve CO) DYLENE POLYSTYRENE Occupation or Job Title 

noise, check the coupon, | OOINDUSTRIAL SOUND CONTROL 

| 0 FIRE-RETARDANT WOOD 2 Company 





Allis-Chalmers power on the ground 
speeds missile-platform bombers aloft 


} 





The new eight-jet B-52G’s can span oceans 
at more than 650 mph... serve as aerial 
bases for launching supersonic missiles 
hundreds of miles from major target areas 
...and return to American bases without 
refueling. But behind the flight scenes, 
there’s a story of industrial efficiency 
almost as dramatic as the bomber itself. At 
Boeing, precision is essential— in material 
handling as in everything else. Hundreds 


of thousands of different items come into 
the 603-acre Wichita plant... and move 
smooth as silk until they emerge on the 
flight line as a sleek B-52G. We’re proud to 
have a fleet of Allis-Chalmers lift trucks 
on this Boeing “ground team”... providing 
efficient, mobile power that helps Boeing 
deliver its famous aircraft to the U.S. Air 
Force on schedule, at lowest possible cost. 
Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS & 


Allle-Chalmers international + Atomic Energy Division * Construction Machinery Division 
Engine-Material Handling Division « Farm Equipment Division + General Products Division 
Hydraulic Division « Industrial Equipment Division « Power Equipment Division 


POWER ror a GROWING WORLD 
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Shuttling test instruments... 


In every section of Boeing’s modern 
Wichita plant, Allis-Chalmers lift 
trucks help to provide an outstanding 
example of well-planned and coordi- 
nated material handling. They’re 
easy to operate, highly maneuver- 
able and safe...also offer superior 
inching control and smooth direc- 
tional change with Power-Shift 
torque converter drive. For full in- 
formation, write Allis-Chalmers, Ma- 
terial Handling Division, Milwaukee 
1, Wisconsin. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
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Barriers to Foreign Investment 


U.S. program to encourage flow of private capital to 
underdeveloped countries will have little effect unless local 
governments create more favorable investment climate. 


The Administration is putting the 
finishing touches on a program to en- 
courage more private investment in the 
underdeveloped countries. But unless 
the local governments of the developing 
nations of Asia, Africa, and the Middle 
East give a better break to private cap- 
ital than they normally do today, U.S. 
officials working on the new program 
doubt it will have more than a marginal 
effect on the flow of private investment. 

The U.S. program would give an 
investor going into such countries as 
India or Ghana special tax incentives, 
more comprehensive guarantees against 
business losses, and easier credit from 
government financial institutions (page 
143). 

The aim is to cut down official 
economic aid while still helping these 
countries and countering the Soviet 
trade and aid offensive. 
¢ Roadblocks—However, some U.S. 
officials—and many potential investors— 
feel the new program can’t create profit- 
able investment opportunities where 
none exist. Tax incentives and the like 
merely make a potentially profitable 
investment more attractive. What’s 
needed, if the underdeveloped countries 
are to attract American investors, is a 
more favorable investment climate, per- 
haps even some real competition among 
these countries for U.S. funds. 

Actually, most of the countries of 
South Asia, the Middle East, and to a 
lesser extent Africa still tend to throw 
roadblocks in the way of foreign pri- 
vate capital. Almost all of them still 
are licking the psychological wounds 
left from their recent colonial experi- 
ence and tend to be intensely national- 
istic in their economic, as well as 
political, policies. 

Moreover, the power to make eco- 
nomic decisions often is in the hands 
ofa small group of bureaucrats who 
seem to have a preference for a social- 
istic economic setup. Of course, the 
strength of the bureaucracy arises from 
the lack of a strong and dynamic busi- 
ness community. 
¢ Negative Attitude—The negative atti- 
tude toward private foreign investment 
in many of the developing nations 
shows up in these three ways: 

¢ Suspicion of the profit motive in 
top government circles. 

e An obsession with national eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency. 

e A leaning toward state owner- 
ship of basic indust-ies. 

A common Asian and African feeling 


about profits was expressed recenth 

a discussion about private invest 

at the International Chamber of ¢ 
merce meeting in Washington (B\\ 
Apr.25'59,p104). And it came from an 
Asian businessman—M. A. Rangoon 
wala, president of the Federation of 
Chambers of Commerce & Industri 
of Pakistan. He said: “Private enterpri 
has a function much nobler than 

the earnings of profit. Its resou 
must be used to better conditions 
society, so that it offers a well-protecte: 
ground for the operation of democrac\ 

Most Western businessmen, whi 
not denying the social responsibi 
of business, probably would feel that 
this is putting the cart before th 
horse. 

Bitter memories of colonial eco: 
dependence show up in a statement 
made privately the other day by a high 
Indian official: “The British came a 
traders, they stayed as traders, the 
left as traders. They svstematicall 
couraged Indian enterprise. N 
are determined to develop out 
resources at any cost, and to 
independent of predatory foreign g 
ernments and entrepreneurs.” 
¢ Discouraging Tax Rates—In 
cases, corporate tax rates on foreig 
investments seem to be fixed at le 
that are specifically designed to dis 
courage outsiders. Many underdevel 
oped countries tax foreign investment 
(sometimes on a discriminator 
at rates well above 35%. Cevlon, Indi 
Pakistan, and Burma have higher 
than those of the U.S. 

Officials of these governments arguc 
that high tax rates are essential to gen 
erate the national savings needed fo 
government development projects and 
also to curb inflation. And they plead 
the political difficulty of discriminating 
in favor of foreign investors. 

But the fact remains that high taxa 
tion frequently does not leave a margin 
of profit that will attract foreign pri 
vate capital. India, for example, was 
approached recently by a group of 
American machine tool manufacturers 
interested in building with its own 
funds a basic machine tool complex in 
India. This is one of the Indian gov- 
ernment’s high priority projects. But 
the government so far .has refused to 
lower the 62% royalty tax, which would 
leave a net profit of less than 47 
(India, however, doesn’t discriminate 
against foreign capital and grants lib 
eral exemptions and depreciations al 
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“With the new Renault Fleet 
Plan, you save up to $400 
per car per year! We’ve got 
the figures to prove it.” 





“Long-term savings! With a 
Renault you get maximum 
dollar return at the very 


minimum dollar investment.” 





“No service worries. Renault 
has over 800 Service and 
Parts Headquarters in the 
U.S.,150 more in Canada!”’ 


130 Business Abroad 


“Day-to-day economies, too. 
Easy upkeep. And up to 40 





mpg on regular gas! Whatdo 
your present fleet cars get?” 


“Plenty of comfort and room! 





Very maneuverable! Unitized 
construction insures stability, 


ruggedness, performance.” 


Renault Dauphine 
or Renault 4CV 
now at special 
prices on the 


RENAULT 
FLEET PLAN 





For facts and figures, write Renault, Inc. 
Dept. BW, 750 Third Ave., N.¥.17,N.Y. 
Or see your nearest Renault dealer. 





lowances for certain new investments.) 
¢ Self-Sufficiency—Then the drive for 
self-sufficiency, without regard to costs, 
frequently inhibits foreign investments. 
The Indian government has cold-shoul- 
dered offers by international aluminum 
companies to build, at no cost to India, 
an aluminum fabricating plant that 
would use imported pig and turn out 
100,000 tons a year of finished products 

adding more than 100% to the 
value of the imported material. Instead, 
New Delhi is seeking large public for- 
eign assistance for an integrated alumi- 
num plant, based on high-cost local 
bauxite, which would be uneconomic at 
an estimated production capacity of 
10.000 tons 

Indian and other officials of under- 
developed countries excuse these na- 
tionalistic policies on the grounds that 
they must develop indigenous resources 
in order to conserve foreign exchange 
for essential imports. They argue that 
too large a part of their foreign exchange 
would have to be paid out in profits 
to foreign investors if they let private 
foreign interests build and operate proj- 
ects such as an aluminum fabricating 
plant. 
¢ State Ownership—The preference for 
state ownership of the means of pro- 
duction is an even clearer obstacle to 
much foreign private investment. For 
example, the Indian government plays 
a dominant role in industrial areas in 
which private foreign investors might 
be interested. All the basic industries 
now are reserved for government de- 
velopment under the five-year plans. In 
some industries the Indian government 
keeps an important segment of pro- 


duction in state lands, which means 
that a foreign investor would be 
forced to compete with subsidized 


state plants. 

The fairly general leaning to state- 
controlled industries in underdeveloped 
countries also opens the door to Soviet 
economic penetration, in many cases. 
Moscow naturally is delighted to lend 
the governments of underdeveloped 
countries the funds to put up govern- 
ment-owned factories. 

The U.S. government, on the other 
hand, finds it politically awkward to 
lend money for a plant that could be 
financed and operated by a private com- 
pany. 

e Brighter Side—The picture isn’t en- 
tirely hopeless, despite the many de- 
pressing experiences that can be cited. 

Prejudices against foreign private in- 
vestment seem to be wearing down in 
many underdeveloped countries—par- 
ticularly as they encounter mounting 
difficulties in raising public foreign capi- 
tal for development. Even India now 
is cooperating with the U.S. govern- 
ment and private U.S. agencies in a 
far-reaching reappraisal of opportunities 
for private investment in India. END 
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stature 


“A company’s stature and good name depend on many factors—including 
products, sound engineering. We also believe that consistent advertising 
in leading business publications helps increase our stature. It keeps our 
before the business community in terms of successful product accomplishme 
E. J. Thomas, Chairman of the Board, Goodyear Tire & Rubber ( 


STATURE — Consistent advertising arouses interest, sion subscribe to McGraw-Hill publications. By « 
keeps buyers up-to-date on your achievements, builds trating your advertising in the McGraw-Hill pi 
stature and recognition . . . creates sales. In today’s lead- tions serving your major markets, you increass 
ing growth industries more than 1,300,000 men-of-deci- company’s stature—sell your products and service: 


4, McGraw-Hill 
—@: PUBLICATIONS 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y 














ALLOYS BRING THE FUTURE CLOSER 
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AIRBORNE *“*TOW TRUCKS" FOR THE WORLD'S SAFEST HIGHWAY! 
Automobile travel will be safer on tomorrow’s superhighways because electronic 
controls will do the driving for you. You'll probably choose a speed lane to your 
liking, then travel safely without worrying about the other fellow or traffic jams. 
Should trouble occur, your car telephone will bring an aerial “tow truck” that will 
whisk your auto to the nearest service area! 


These future developments are certain to center around stainless and alloy steels. 
Vital to almost every aspect of life today, these steels will assume even greater 
importance with tomorrow's bigger, better, brighter ideas. Vanadium Corporation 
of America is a leading producer of the ferro alloys that make steels extra-strong, 
heat resistant, corrosion resistant, enduring! These alloys from VCA are master 
keys to America’s progress! Vanadium Corporation of America, 420 Lexington 


Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. VANADIUM 
CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 
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You, Too, Can Play With Numbers 


EPUBLICAN and Democratic 
economists have, in recent 
weeks, been engaged in a fight over 
the rate of US. economic growth 
since World War II. 

From the opposing sides have 
come barrages of numbers, aimed 
at demonstrating (a) that economic 
growth lagged under the Democrats 
or (b) that growth has lagged un- 
der the Republicans. There are 
also partisan bands, detached from 
the main political armies, who 
argue (c) that growth has been 
too slow, in the face of Soviet 
gm. under both Democrats and 

epublicans or (d) that growth 
has been too rapid, in this inflation- 
prone affluent society. The essen- 
tially innocent bystander cannot 
help but be confused, since all the 
economists seem to be using dif- 
ferent growth rates. 

To help the reader who would 
like to join the battle with a growth 
tate of his own—or at least to 
understand how other combatants 
are arriving at their numbers—Mc- 
Graw-Hill economists have worked 
out a score card of growth rates for 
the postwar U.S. economy. This 
will enable you, too, to become an 
expert in what Stephen Potter 
might call Statisticianship, or The 
Art of Numerically Proving a Point, 
Without Actually Falsifying the 
Basic Data. 


ou sTarT with the following 

table, which honestly lists the 
figures from 1946 through 1958 for 
gross national product, both in 
terms of the prices of the particu- 
lar years and in 1958 prices: 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 


(In billions of dollars) 

In current In 1958 

year prices prices 
ee $210.7 $312.2 
.. eee 234.3 311.8 
See 259.4 323.7 
Dat v6 whines 258.1 324.0 
WCE civic tv'a-< 284.6 351.6 
| eee eee 329.0 379.6 
|. | re eee 347.0 393.6 
Sere 365.4 411.1 
ree 363.1 403.2 
Meo es 397.5 435.4 
SO 419.2 446.1 
SOGF sca calc’ 440.3 451.1 
WEE fees ke 437.7 437.7 


Players caught doctoring the 
above numbers will receive 100 


ANNUAL GROWTH RATES OF THE U. S. ECONOMY, 1946-58 
(Percent increases, base year to terminal year, of G NP in 1958 dollars) 


Base Terminal Year 

Year 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
1946 x © 1.2 8.2 S52 £8.32 60 Siz 3d 3H 3.4 2.9 
1947 x S 3.84 2:9 G2 3.0 €.7 €.¢ 3:6 €.3 4.2 3.2 x a 
1948 x x « €.2 €2 3.0 38 €2 3.7 €:3 €.2 3.2 3.1 
1949 x x x es @23 582 G2 6265 32 £2.7 ¥.2 3.4 
1950 x x x x S ae 2.6 &.3. Z.2. 8.4. €O-3.6 2.8 
1951 «x x x x x 6 Ch £8 CSS 3.2: 2.9 2.2 
1952 x x x x x x a €. 8.2 G.8 osc 12.8 1.8 
1953 = x x x x x x e222 C.F £28 “2:3 ee 
1954 x x x x x x x x se €0@ 3.2 3.8 2 
1955 x x x x x % 4 # x 2 2.5 1.8 1.8 
1956 x x x x x x x x x x x 1.0 -1.8 
1957 = x x x £ x x x x x x x —2.7 
1958 <x x x # x x x % x x x x x 
lashes with a metal slide rule. Of growth rates is considerably smaller. 


course, some economists may de- 
cline the entire GNP gambit and 
prefer to speak of growth in terms 
of changes in personal consump- 
tion or some other series. For pres- 
ent purposes, in such cases, we shall 
have to rule: Game called for defi- 
nitional incompatibility. Nearly all 
economists, however, are willing to 
agree that economic growth can 
best be measured in terms of 
changes in GNP stated in constant 
dollars. 


J wg the above figures for GNP 
in 1958 dollars, then, it be- 
comes a simple exercise in the use 
of logarithmic tables to produce 
compound rates of growth for any 
set of years in the table above. The 
various combinations of base and 
terminal years, and the compound 
annual growth rates they yield, are 
presented above in a form similar 
to the team-against-team tables on 
sports pages or the city-to-city mile- 
age tables on road maps. 

To determine the annual growth 
tate between any two postwar 
years, find the appropriate base (or 
beginning) year in the left-hand 
column, then follow the line over 
to the column for the terminal 
year. Thus, for the base year 1949 
and the terminal year 1954 the an- 
nual growth rate is 4.5%. 

The score card offers a selection 
of annual growth rates ranging 
from 8.5% per year for the one- 
year span between 1949 and 1950 
to a negative growth (or shrinkage) 
rate of —2.7% between 1957 and 
1958. 

If a longer time span is used— 
at least 10 years—the variation in 


The range then goes from 2.9% 
er year for the 12-year period 
1946-58 to 3.8% per_year for the 
10-year period 1947-57. However, 
this seemingly small variation in 
annual rates still results in quite a 
wide spread when these rates of 
growth are compounded for a 10- 
year period. The annual rate of 
2.9% over a 10-year period gives 
total growth of 33% over the dec- 
ade, while the growth rate of 3.8% 
per year comes to 45% for 10 
years. 


Te ANALYSIS can be carried an- 

other step by calculating growth 
tates in GNP per capita, to show 
how much U.S. economic growth 
is keeping ahead of our 1.5% to 
1.7% annual increase in popula- 
tion. 

The variations in annual growth 
rates then become even more strik- 
ing, ranging from 1.1% per year 
per capita, if the 1946-58 period is 
used, to 2% per year per capita for 
the 1947-57 period. 

The wide variations that can be 
produced merely by selecting 1947 
instead of 1946 as the base year, 
or 1957 instead of 1958 as the 
terminal year, indicates the shaky 
nature of these estimates of growth 
rates. As the late Lou Costello 
used to say, the first critical ques- 
tion is “Who’s on first base?” And 
the next ought to be “Where’s 
home plate?” 

It takes 154 games (or close to 
it) to settle the major pennant 
league races. But it takes even 
longer than 10 years of statistics 
to settle the question of how fast 
our economy is growing. 
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Helps any business thrive 
...Chevys Hi-Thrift 6! 


No engine ever did more to make a business 
run smoothly than this one. Chevrolet’s new 
Hi-Thrift 6 is specially designed to cut fleet 
costs—with a new economy-contoured cam- 
shaft that helps get up to 10% more miles out 
of a gallon of regular. And it’s the only six in 


its field with such modern advances as 
hydraulic valve lifters—for smoother, quieter 
performance. Figure with this Chevy’s low 
price, its dollar-saving dependability, its high 
resale value—and you've got a car that 
couldn’t make better business sense! 








Your dealer has all the facts on these special Chevrolet fleet advantages: 


Longer wearing brakes—big- 
gest in the low-price field. De- 
signed for 66% longer lining life. 
Magic-Mirror finish—does 
away with waxing and polishing 
for up to three years. 

High resale value—con- 
sistently the highest of any low- 
priced car. 





Dollar-saving dependability — 
Chevy cuts downtime and 
maintenance costs like no other 
car in its field. 


High-compression V8’s—eight 
in all, plus a choice of five 
transmissions. 


Roomiest car in its field— 


2-Door Biscayne Sedan 


From the time you buy to the time you trade... Chevy’s your best fleet investment 








more hip room, more head room 

and plenty of luggage space, too. 

Chevrolet Division of General Motors 
Detroit 2, Michigan 
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PRODUCTION 


New Shield Against Corrosion 


Thick protective coating of 
aluminum can be spread on other 
metals with NRC’s new vacuum 
process. 


tte tite SBP ee ne we 


dete J 


A new process for putting 
skin of aluminum on steel and ot 
metals is the latest development in tl 
fight against corrosion. It’s expect 
have wide application for protecti 
aircraft and automotive parts and { 
consumer hardware (pictures). 

The process, developed by Nati 
Research Corp., Cambridge, Mass 
be announced at next month’s meeti 
of the American Electroplaters S« 
in Detroit. It is similar to the 
uum coating technique now used t 
a bright—but merely decorative—fin 
on mirrors, plastic toys, and paper. ‘T) 
aluminum is boiled in a vacuum 
the aluminum vapor condensed on t! 
part to be coated. 
e Thicker Film—Until now, vac 
coating techniques have not been 
to build up coatings much more th 
one-millionth of an inch thick—whi 
is next to useless as a corrosion sh 
But NRC’s new method vields a | 
aluminum skin up to four-thousandt 
of an inch thick—which in test aj 


PROCESS developed by National Research Corp. protects metals with thick aluminum 


co.'ing, has many uses in aircraft, autos. Here, hub cap is put in metalizing chamber. 


DEVELOPER Philip Clough finds no corrosion on alu- 
minum-coated bumper after full winter's exposure. 


COATED OBJECTS—auto parts, hardware—are ex- 
amined by NRC V-Ps F. H. Greene and R. A. Stauffer. 
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New super markets demand specialized 
fixture financing—money tailored to a 
business C.I.T. Corporation’s 
special 7-Year Super Market Finance 
Plan is putting the modern fixtures and 
equipment that build traffic and sales 
in dynamic new stores throughout the 
nation. A perfect example of howC. I. T. 
packages money to the income pattern 
and buying needs of a specific business. 

C.I.T. Corporation’s 7-Year Super 
Market Finance Plan is designed for a 
super market’s growth pattern: month- 
ly payments are low during the first 
two years, higher during the 3rd and 
4th years as the business gets estab- 


need. 


— 





























Super Market Money... 
| Packaged To Order 


lished, and they are reduced during the 
5th, 6th and 7th years as the equip- 
ment approaches the end of the write- 
off period. 

C.1.T. Corporation arranges financ- 
ing for any income-producing ma- 
chinery or equipment—with terms 
geared to the income pattern of the 
buyer. Call or write any office below 
for full details. 


* * * 


C.I.T. Corporation is a subsidiary of C.I.T. 
Financial Corporation: capital and surplus 
over $250 million. In Canada: Canadian 
Acceptance Corporation Limited. 


VISIT C.1I.T. BOOTH NO. 173 IN ATLANTIC CITY AT THE SUPER MARKET SHOW 
























Atlanta 3 + Boston 16 + Chicago 1 
Cleveland 14 + Dallas 1 + Denver 3 + Detroit 26 
Houston 25 + Jacksonville 7 + Kansas City 5 
Los Angeles 14 «* Memphis 3 + Minneapolis 2 
New York 16 + Philadelphia 2 + Pittsburgh 19 
Portland 4, Ore. « San Francisco 4 « Seattle 1 
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. . . one bumper guard 
coated by the new process 
was used all winter with no 
observable damage. . .” 

STORY starts on p. 135 


cations has given superior protection. 

[he thicker coatings are adherent, 
ductile, and nonporous; they'll take 
anodizing and can be dved for decora 
tion. NRC successfully has coated such 
diverse materials as high tensile steels, 
cold rolled steel, aluminum die cast- 
ings, forgings, titanium, magnesium, 
and cast iron. 
¢ Auto Applications—In the auto in- 
dustry there are three areas where thick 
aluminum coatings might be used: (1) 
is an alternative to dipping body sheet 
steel in molten metal, (2) as a corrosion 
protective coating for aluminum die 
castings and forgings, and (3) as a pro- 
tective coating for cheaper stamped or 
pressed steel parts. 

Since NRC’s thick aluminum coat- 
ings provide greater corrosion resistance 
at comparable cost, they could replace 
chrome for bumpers and other automo- 
tive trim. One sample bumper guard 
coated by the new process was used all 
winter with no observable damage. 

[he new coatings also make possible 


. easy matching and coloring of accesso- 


ries. Cadillac manufacturers are said to 
be thrilled with the idea of being able 
to make “‘solid gold” mirror brackets. 
e Filling an Aircraft Need—The air- 
craft industry doesn’t offer as large a 
market potential for the new coating 
process as autos, but its need for corro- 
sion protection is greater. So it is likely 
to be the first to use the new processes. 
High tensile steel aircraft parts such 
is fasteners, fittings, and structural 
members are subject to corrosion from 
ordinary atmospheric attack, spilled 
fuels, grease, oils, rocket blasts, and salt 
spray and fog. To cut down the damage, 
the parts are coated with aluminum by 
dipping or with cadmium by electro- 
plating. But both of these methods 
have serious drawbacks. Electroplating 
is likely to cause hydrogen embrittle- 
ment of the substrate high tensile steel. 
And aluminum dippings result in exces- 
sive temperature, loss in_ tensile 
strength, and the formation of an iron- 
aluminum alloy, which in itself is likely 
to be brittle and sensitive to corrosion. 
¢ High Scorer—NRC’s preliminary test 
results indicate that its new coatings 
are adherent, ductile, and _ particularly 
suited for aircraft and missile applica- 
tions, which require high corrosion re- 
sistance at high temperatures. Several 
samples of 1/16-in. mild steel sheet 
coated with approximately 0.0015 in. of 
aluminum have been bent 180 deg. over 
a 1/8 in. diameter. When magnified 
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water treatment “weak links’’ 
can. be boosting your operat 


There are five important links in the ideal water treatment chain... 
five basic requirements for trouble-free water conditioning. 


If any one is missing or functioning improperly, the entire steam-water cycle 
is affected leading to operating problems, efficiency losses and, sooner 
than necessary, costly downtime and repairs. 


Dearborn engineers will survey your complete system from raw water to condensate 
return ... uncover potential weak links ... collect data for a precision 
water treatment program scientifically developed to meet your exact needs. 


Such programs provide for continuing positive control... 
often result in substantial savings. 


Write for Bulletin which tells why and gives details of Dearborn’s 


unique Water Treatment Consulting Service. 


DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Executive Offices: Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54 + Plants and Laboratories: 
Chicago + Linden, N. J. « Los Angeles « Toronto « Havana « Buenos Aires 
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From hois 
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Zanesville to Anyville 


Yuba 


serves you 





progress through diversification 
— soundly planned and integrated 


YUBA CONSOLIDATED INDUSTRIES, INC. 


ts to joints...IT’S YUBA! 


, 








In Ohio, flood control — A typical, 
coordinated effort from Yuba plants East and 
West is helping save time and costs on a flood- 
control project near Zanesville, Ohio. Control 
gates, liners and screens for Licking River’s Dil- 
lon Dam are supplied from Buffalo, New York. 
Hoists, valves and a 60-ton crane come from 
Benicia, California. Thus YUBA’S ADSCO 
DIVISION and YUBA MANUFACTURING DIVI- 
SION combine for package responsibility on all 
steel-fabricated equipment in this project. 


In Oklahoma, “pipe-line control” 
The Callery Chemical Co. at Muskogee chose 
YUBA’S ADSCO DIVISION to supply key equip- 
ment for its steam-transmission lines. Adsco’s 
Corruflex Expansion joints absorb extreme line 
stresses. For equipment of this kind, Adsco 
serves its customers across the nation, with the 
help of Yuba’s corporate sales staff. 


From design to delivery, Yuba serves you on a 
coordinated, nation-wide scale — the result of the 
sound planning and integration of Yuba’s widely 
diversified divisions and subsidiaries. Let Yuba 


prove its case to you in your next contract or order. 





351 California Street, San Francisco 4, California +« Plants and Sales Offices Nationwide 


DIVISIONS AND SUBSIDIARIES: Adsco Division (Buffalo, N.Y.) * Dalmotor Division (Santa Clara, 
Calif.) * Judson Pacific-Murphy Division (Emeryville, Calif.) * Southwest Welding & Manufacturing Division 
(Alhambra, Calif.) * Western Rolling Mills Division (Phoenix, Ariz.) * Yuba Consolidated Erectors, Inc. 
(San Francisco, Calif.) * Yuba Consolidated Gold Fields Division (Benicia, Calif.) * Yuba Exploration Division 
(Benicia, Calif.) * Yuba Heat Transfer Division (Honesdale, Pa.) * Yuba Manufacturing Division (Benicia, 
Calif.) * Yuba Power Products Inc. (Cincinnati, Ohio) * Yuba Southwest Fabricators (Richmond, Calif.) 
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” . , the thickness of the 
aluminum film on shaped 
parts, such as bolt threads, 
can be controlled . . .” 


STORY starts on p. 135 


10 times, the coating revealed no crack- 
ing or lifting after being either in ten- 
sion Or compression. 

And NRC specimens have rolled up 
impressive anticorrosion scores. Tested 
under standard military 20% salt spray 
and salt fog corrosion conditions by a 
major aircraft company, specimens 
coated with 0.5 mil to 1 mil aluminum 
have withstood attack for as long as 
600 hours, while those coated with 
about 2 mils aluminum have held out 
as long as 1,600 hours. Military tests 
require that materials resist attack for 
only 96 hours. 
¢ Nuts and Bolts, ‘Too—The new proc- 
ess also has a great potential in con- 
sumer hardware and in architecture, 
NRC officials believe. The coatings can 
be used for ductile metalized steel strip 
and mild steel parts such as nuts, bolts, 
and washers. The thickness of the alu- 
minum film on shaped parts, such as 
bolt threads, can be controlled. And the 
coatings can resist relatively high tem- 
peratures and can be anodized for abra- 
sion resistance and decorative color 
effects. 

NRC now feels it has developed the 
thick film vacuum metalizing process 
to the point where it can be applied on 
a commercial scale and is prepared to 
grant licenses for it. NRC’s wholly 
owned manufacturing subsidiary, NRC 
Equipment Corp., will design, manu- 
facture, and install vacuum coating 
equipment for use with the thick-film 
coating process. 
¢ Industry Interest—Several manufac- 
turers are interested in the new process, 
but are awaiting further tests. 

An official of Armco Steel Co., for 
example, says: “It’s too early to say 
when or if we'll use the process. We're 
still investigating it. Certainly NRC is 
the most advanced in the field of thick 
aluminum vacuum coatings, but we 
want to make our own tests on samples 
NRC has supplied us.” 

A large aircraft maker has shown 
considerable enthusiasm for the NRC 
coating process but is waiting to see 
what the results will be when it is used 
on a production scale. He says one of 
the problems in the aircraft industry 
will be cost. This runs high when the 
process is used in small batches. But 
most aircraft manufacturers don’t pro- 
duce on a large enough scale for large 
volume processing. This official feels 
that if a large-scale need is developed 
in the industry as a whole, the price 
might be right. At any rate, he thinks 
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JLTRA-MODERN TECHNOLOGY PLUS 
)LD-FASHIONED DEVOTION TO QUALITY 
S THE SECRET OF HYATT SUPERIORITY 


Other producers may boast equally elaborate 
electronic controls these days. But there is still no 
substitute for the tradition of craftsmanship which 
has made HYATT the most respected name in 
cylindrical bearings since 1892. For maximum 
performance per bearing dollar, insist on... 


WAT MY-ROLL BEARINGS 
FOR MODERN INDUSTRY 


HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION « GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION +« HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 


A 


ilable through United Motors System and its Independent Bearing Distributors 


NO BEARINGS carry radial loads like cylindrical bearings... 
and NOBODY builds them like Mlwaqwq 
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THIS END UPL. 


now you 
own it 








THIS END UPI 


now you 
don't 


HANDLE WITH CARE 


You insure it when you own it 


...why not when you don't? 


When shipment is made—title passes to the purchaser. In 
place of your product there is now an account receivable. 
It is sound to insure while you own the product... 
equally sound to insure when your customer owns the 
product, and owes you for it. American Credit Insurance, 
by protecting accounts receivable, plays a major role in good 
management . . . makes a basic contribution to financial 
security and sales progress. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET on the many 
advantages of modern credit insurance. 
Write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY 
Company of New York. . . Dept. 42, 
300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 





Protect your investment in accounts receivable 


“"™ American 
Credit insurance 


ANY ACCOUNT...NO MATTER HOW GOOD.../IS BETTER WITH ACI 
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the industry may soon use the process 
for fasteners and fittings, and the 
smaller high tensile steel aircraft parts, 
since they can be accommodated in 
standard-size vacuum chambers. 

¢ Bugs Ironed Out—NRC will not re- 
veal very much about the actual process 
of thick-film aluminum coating. But 
up to now, it’s been a problem to heat 
large vacuum chambers, to find a con- 
tainer to hold superheated molten alu- 
minum, and to depose the aluminum 
uniformly at controlled thicknesses. 
NRC claims to have ironed out these 
bugs. 

As in thin-film metalizing, the thick- 
film method can be utilized for batch 
processing of individual objects and 
semi-continuous and continuous proc- 
essing of rolls of flexible materials like 
strip steel. 

Several types of sources may be used 
for vacuum metalizing, but the one 
most often supplied under license with 
NRC is a patented induction heated 
container holding aluminum at a tem- 
perature in excess of 1,000C. 
¢ Commercial Development—How 
NRC will exploit its new development 
will depend very much on the response 
it gets from the companies that want 
to use the process Frederick H. 
Greene, Jr., vice-president and directo1 
of commercial development at NRC, 
lists these possibilities: ““We have three 
avenues open—to license our process 
broadly, to license it exclusively, or to 
start a new company as we did for 
Vaculite Corp., which we own jointly 
with the Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 
Our approach will probably vary by 
field.” 

One aircraft company interested in 
the process, for example, would prefer 
to have parts that need coating proc- 
essed by some outside company rather 
than doing the job itself. That way it 
would avoid large outlays for equip- 
ment that it could not keep in con- 
tinuous use. 

For NRC to set up a_ processing 
plant of its own probably would re- 
quire more capital than it would want 
to lav out. But it might form a jointly 
owned subsidiary 

In addition to its joint ownership of 
Vaculite Corp., which makes vacuum 
metalizing paper, it also is part owner 
with Columbia-Southern Chemical 
Corp. of Columbia-National Corp., 
which produces zirconium. Another of 
NRC’s affiliates is Laybold-Hochrak- 
uum-Anlagan of Cologne, West Ger- 
many. : 

It also organized but no longer owns 
Minute Maid Corp. and Vacuum 
Metals Corp. Both of these yield an- 
nual royalties for NRC. But ordinarily, 
NRC grants nonexclusive licenses for 
its equipment and processes, with rovy- 
alties based on quantity of metalized 
materials produced. END 
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carefree is stainless steel 


The gleaming efficiency of Stainless housewares is a joy to every 
woman. Everything made of Stainless Steel cleans with ease, lasts 
a lifetime and brightens-up the home. 


No other metal offers the freedom of design and fabrication. 








j economy of care and the durable beauty that serves 
. and sells like Stainless Steel. 
. McLOUTH STEEL CORPORATION, Detroit 17, Michigan 
' 
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specify 
McLOUTH STAINLESS STEEL 


HIGH QUALITY SHEET AND STRIP 


for homes and home products 
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Acetate laminated containers continually score high where competition is the keenest. 
Lustrous acetate gives a package that crisp, new look that says better quality. 
Package colors become deeper. stronger . . . printing takes on new sharpness 


and clarity .. . and shelf life is multiplied over and over. 


For pharmaceuticals, beverages. stationery, cosmetics, 


haberdashery, hosiery and other consumer merchandise, laminating containers with 


Celanese Acetate Transparent Film can give your line of products that important difference. 
For names of laminators and other information, write: 


©. 744 Broad St., Newark 2, N. J. 


Celanese Corporation of America, Plastics Div., Dept. 128- 
Canadian Affliate: Canadian Chemical Company Limited, Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver. 
Export Sales: Amcel Co., Inc., and Pan Amcel Co., Inc., 180 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16. 

Celanese 


Acetate...a CP Pauese packaging film 
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It’s easy to be misled by all the maneuvering at the Geneva conference. 
The way Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko carries on, it sometimes looks as 
if the meeting might blow up. 


But Western diplomats still feel that Gromyko’s primary job at Geneva 
is to secure a summit meeting. They fully expect him to come down to 
earth on Berlin—so that this issue can be put on the summit agenda along 
with the question of a nuclear test ban. 


At that point Gromyko probably will try to limit the summit to a nice, 
neat two-item agenda. The West, however, will insist that German unifica- 
tion also has to be discussed. And before that’s settled, you can expect a 
lot more haggling. 


West Germany and Britain have started to patch up their differences. 
Last week the two governments agreed to work out a joint production 
program for tanks, tracked vehicles, and anti-tank rockets. 


There’s a political angle to this agreement. Both governments have 
been worried by the bad feeling that’s arisen from differences over the 
Common Market and over Berlin. In Bonn, some top officials have wanted 
Chancellor Adenauer to put a higher priority on relations with London. 


Western Europe can expect a solid economic upturn in 1959—with the 
gross national product of the combined countries rising by 3%. That’s 
the opinion of a top group of economists (European and American) who have 
just met at the Organization for European Economic Cooperation. 


Here, in brief, is what the OEEC group forecasts: 


¢ Total industrial production in the OEEC area will be 442% to 5% 
higher this year than in 1958. 


¢ Imports into the whole area will rise by 5%. 


¢ Production will be up from 6% to 7% in West Germany, Italy, and 
the Netherlands. In these countries, there already has been a sharp 
recovery from last year’s mild recession. The upswing is slower in Britain 
(a 2% to 3% increase is predicted) and still has not started in France. 


The OEEC forecast on Western Europe’s imports will look good to 
producers of primary materials. They will gain the most as European 
production rises. 


If the import forecast proves correct, world trade in general should 
start expanding again. The primary producing countries will be gaining 
purchasing power and increasing imports from the industrial countries. 


Has Communist China licked its food problem—how to feed a popula- 
tion already at 650-million and growing fast? 


Lord Boyd Orr, a British agricultural expert who has just been in 
Red China, says the Communists have made tremendous gains in farm out- 
put. According to Orr, Chinese food production will keep pace with popula- 
tion growth, even provide a surplus for export. 


U.S. specialists are skeptical of Orr’s findings. Intelligence reports 
reaching Washington indicate that serious food shortages still exist in every 
urban community and that supplies are not adequate in many rural areas. 


: 
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However, our specialists concede that farm output is going up as the com- 
munes modernize farming techniques. Then, they say, the Chinese have 
just had an unusually favorable crop year. 


At midweek, British-Soviet trade talks in Moscow were getting sticky. 
Stumbling block—as expected (BW—Apr.25’59,p142)—is how the Soviets 
will pay for the $340-million worth of goods they would like to buy annually. 


The British are refusing to grant long-term, low-interest credits. 
Instead, they are offering five-year credits tied to the British government’s 
system of export insurance. They say the Soviets could use gold to make 
up any remaining gap in trade payments. Moscow’s reply: Take some of 
our manganese, timber, oil, and industrial products as payments—and 
don’t ask for our gold. 


Meanwhile, one big deal is in the works—Soviet purchase of Britain’s 
Decca Navigation System for guiding commercial airlines into airports. 
Aeroflot, the Soviet airline, will test it in jet TU-104s over the next six 
months. If satisfied, it will use the system throughout the Soviet Union. 
It may even dicker for a license to produce Decca equipment. 


In Argentina, Pres. Frondizi’s political juggling act is growing more 
lively. In early 1958, he wooed Peronista voters to win the election. Last 
week, in a turnabout, he fired four pro-Peronista ministers. He even 
dumped Rogelio Frigerio, his Peron-tinted economic adviser who just com- 
pleted a successful money-getting mission to the U.S. (BW—May9’59,p126). 


Frondizi’s cabinet shakeup amounts to a political shift to the right. 
As Washington sees it, the shakeup is primarily a sop to anti-Peronista 
military brass—Frondizi’s firmest backers. But it also will weaken the gov- 
ernment’s popular support. 


Cabinet changes may make it easier for Frondizi to put through his 
do-or-die austerity program. Peronistas have blocked the program at every 
step. With new ministers, Frondizi can push the program even harder. 


Fidel Castro’s revolution is beginning to hit U.S. investors in Cuba. 


The omnibus agrarian reform law, signed this week, authorizes expro- 
priation of about one-third of all privately owned farm land. The govern- 
ment will compensate owners at $500 per “caballeria” (33.5 acres) through 
long-term bonds. 


U.S. sugar men in Cuba are scared. Under the complex, fuzzy law, 
sugar lands may get some special treatment. But the law, as it looks on 
first reading, will force sugar mills to give up all but 30 caballerias of land. 


Agrarian reform will be Castro’s big test, say Washington observers. 
Giving land to Cuba’s poor farm laborers is at the heart of the government’s 
whole revolutionary program. As head of the National Agrarian Reform 
Institute, Castro will be personally responsible for putting the new law into 
practice. If he moves slowly and conservatively—Washington says—the 
law may not sting U.S. investors badly. 


Contents copyrighted undor the general copyright on the May 23, 1959, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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nw Rising Fleet Costs 
Cutting Your Profits? 


Fleer 
EXPENSES 


Meet Company President Horace Browning, 
and Sales Manager Fawcett. Their problem 
is acommon one today . . . soaring car fleet 
costs that whittle down profits. 











“Cheer up, H.B.,” declared Fawcett. “Let's 
switch our fleet to Rambler. We'll save 
money on first cost and operating cost. 
Because Rambler has top resale, we'll save 
too, when it’s time to trade or sell.” 











“These big, gas-thirsty '59 cars siphon off “What's more, Fawcett, we'll have to build 
profit dollars like a vacuum cleaner,” an extension to the company garage to 
complains President Browning. “They're house these monsters. And our salesmen 
costing us too much to operate.” can't fit them into parking spaces.” 








“And our salesmen won’t waste time driv- “You've got it, Fawcett!’, beamed Brown- 
ing ‘round the block looking for parking ing. ‘‘We'll switch to Rambler like so many 
spots. Rambler parks in spaces other cars other fleet operators are doing. Rambler 
have to pass up. Rambler is the one car savings will make a nice showing on the 
that hasn't forgotten the fleet owner.” right side of the ledger.” 


Rambler Fleet Sales Up 268%" 


Like individual car buyers, fleet oper- 
ators are switching to Rambler in 
record-breaking numbers. These busi- 
ness men have learned that it is sound 
economics that means important 
savings in first cost and operating costs. 
Many fleet operators report Rambler 
vives 4 to 8 more miles per gallon than 
ordinary cars. And Rambler’s top re- 
sale value means you get more at 
trade-in time. 

For complete information on the 
Rambler Fleet Purchase Plan, mail the 
coupon today. You entail no obligation. 








Fleet Leasing Arrangements 


Are Available... 


If your firm leases fleet units, ask your leasing company 
for low Rambler rates or write us for the names of leasing 


companies with whom we have working arrangements. 








Cleet Sales, Dept. A 
American Motors Corp. 
14250 Plymouth Road, Detroit 32, Michigan 


Please send your representative to call on us with complete 
information about the Rambler Fleet Plan. We understand this 
entails no obligation on our part. 


FIRM NAME 





STREET CITY ZONE__ STATE. 
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Glen Canyon Dam will be built for the U. S. Bureau of Reclamation. Prime contractor: Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp. 


Holding back the face of a 700-ft cliff 


This sheer canyon wall will soon form one side of Glen 
Canyon Dam which will arch 1500 feet across the Colorado 


River in Arizona. The dam when completed will store water 
to generate electric power for a five-state area. Here you 
see construction workers, hundreds of feet above the river, 
drilling holes in the rock face of the cliff with Bethlehem 
hollow drill steel. 

Special steel bolts, also made by Bethlehem, are then 
inserted in the holes and tightened up to hold the age-old rock 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


firmly in place. Something like toothpicks in a three-decker 
sandwich, the bolts clamp the layers of rock together, 
stabilizing them. 

These are just two of the steel products which this com- 
pany supplies to builders and contractors. Structural steel, 
wire rope, piling, reinforcing bars, and other forms of steel 
made by Bethlehem are the backbone of our highways, 
railroads, bridges, airports, and skyscrapers, even our churches, 
schools, shopping centers, and houses. 
























George Meany 


John L. Lewis 


} Bs. 


James R. Hoffa 


Unions Ready to Compromise 


AFL-CIO may settle for 
toned-down version of Ken- 
nedy-Ervin reform bill—if “bill 
of rights” clause is removed. 


A dozen years ago, union leaders 
guessed wrong. They decided to fight 
all-out against the bill that became the 
l'aft-Hartley Act when—by negotiation- 
thev could have softened it and got a 
law somewhat more to their liking. 

This week, AFL-CIO leaders faced 
an equally critical political decision— 
this time over labor reform legislation. 
They hope, with some misgivings, that 
they are guessing right this time. 

As thev were in 1947, labor officials 
today are outspokenly opposed to legis- 
lation aimed at what they consider too 
much government regulation of unions. 
The Taft-Hartley Act, in 1947, gave 
employers legal redress against unions. 
This year’s reform legislation aims to 
give union members redress against 
union leaders. AFL-CIO is willing to 
accept reforms that it considers appro- 
priate and necessary. But, it has doubts 
about legislation now before Congress. 
¢ Council Acts—The meeting this week 
of the AFL-CIO executive council re- 
flected this attitude of wariness. Most 
of the council members fought and lost 
the T-H battles of 1947. Their historical 
perspective tempered their feelings 
against the reform ‘legislation passed by 
the Senate and now in the House. So, 
the council decided against a demand 
for outright rejection by the House of 
a Senate measure considered too harsh 
and restrictive. Instead, it spoke up for 
the substitution of a toned-down ver- 
sion of the Kennedy-Ervin bill. 
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(he 29 members of the council, 
meeting at AFL-CIO headquarters in 
Washington, were far from unanimous 
on a policy of negotiation with the legis- 
lators. ‘There were heated demands to 
use political influence to kill the bill. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany—with 
supporters Walter Reuther, James B. 
Carey, and enough others—won a ma- 
jority decision to work for what thev 
think should be an acceptable compro- 
mise anti-racketeering labor law. 
¢ House Bills Opposed—The council 
made clear that none of the proposed 
legislation before the House Labor 
Committee is acceptable. Moreover, it 
did not approve the Senate-passed 
amended Kennedy-Ervin bill, although 
federation leaders had backed the bill 
in its original form. 

The federation’s leaders were not 
alone in opposition to the bill as 
passed. Other union and __ business 
groups were talking out equally vehe- 
mently this week against most of the 
reform proposals—but for different 
reasons. 

This is what the House faces, as 
the reform legislation goes into its last 
weeks before the Labor Committee: 

e A demand by AFL-CIO that 
Congress take the “Labor Bill of 
Rights” out of Kennedy-Ervin and make 
other modifications, to win AFL-CIO 
support for reform legislation. 

¢ Positions by the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce and National Assn. of 
Manufacturers that Congress do the re- 
verse—strengthen the “rights” section 
and add further Taft-Hartley curbs. 

e An appeal by United Mine 
Workers Pres. John L. Lewis that Con- 
gress drop “‘restrictive’’ legislation. 

Pres. Eisenhower also has recorded 


his “disappointment” that the Kenn 
Ervin bill isn’t strong cnough, 
opinion, to eliminate racketecring 

‘Teamsters James R. 
deeply involved in revelations of tru 
ing union corruption that gave 
impetus to reform in the first pl 
actively Jobbying against all measi 
e Labor Attack—The Kennedy-l1 
bill is the focal point of the attac! 
passed the Senate by a 90-to-] vote am 
is the bill that must be comprom: 
with any bill passed by the House 

When the federation’s union pre 
dents made their reform decision, 
was done with controlled emotions. Bi 
fore, debate was heated 
What went on around the oval con 
ference table on the AFL-CIO buil 
ing’s eighth floor might have been heard 
at the White House across Lafavett« 
Park. 

National Maritime Union Pres. J 
seph Curran described the legislation 
as “‘a buckshot law . . . designed to get 
unions.” Others used equally shai 
words. 

But, the critical issue was not what 
the legislation contained but what to 
do about it. The federation’s problem 
—a political one—was whether to sup 
port legislation in hopes of coming up 
with a reform bill they wanted or t 
eppose it and hope not to get hit with 
something harder. 

Meany, Reuther, and others such a 
the Railway Clerks’ George Harrison 
are expert political strategists, awar 
that the decision they make won't ne 
essarily determine the fate of the mea 
ure. Then again, they could not afford 
to ignore the tides that appear to b¢ 
running against them. 
¢ “Bill of Rights’—W hat rankled most 


Pres. 


sometimes 
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CURRENT RATE 
ON INSURED SAVINGS 


4% 


DIVIDENDS PAID OR 
COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY 


Southern California's oldest, 
one of the nation's largest 
rt . 


savings and loan associations 


In 74 years this trustworthy 
institution has never missed a 
dividend, nor have its doors ever 
been closed on a business day. 

Its savings accounts are held by 
investors throughout the United 
States, and are exempt from per- 
sonal property tax in California. 

Each insured to 
$10,000.00 by Federal Savings 


account is 


and Loan Insurance Corporation. 
A number of accounts may be 


arranged to provide insurance for 


all of them 


Corporation accounts also are 


accepted and insured. 

Funds placed hy the tenth of 
any month earn from the first of 
that month 


Convenient postage-free mail service 


ASSETS OVER ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 
FOUNDED 1885 








SOMEWHERE SOUTH NEAR RICHMOND, VA. 
THE PERFECT LOCATION FOR 
YOUR NEW INDUSTRIAL OPERATION 


The Elko Tract 2372.14 Acres 
At Publie Auction 


On The Property By The Commonwealth Of 
Virginia State Hospital Board 


Monday, Sept. 28, 1959, 11 AM 


More than $500,000 was spent to improve this 
property by the State of Virginia prior to a 
decision not to use it The improved area has 
a complete street system, 500,000 gallon 
tower, sewage disposal system, and two 
wells with pumping station. 50° of the acreage 
is in merchantable timber 

Board shall have the right to reject any and 
all ids wher n the opinion of the Board the price 
sate i relation to the value of th prot 
erty For information, brochure or appointment to 
imspect the property contact 
W. HUGH OWNBY Auction and Realty Co., Inc 
Richmond, Virginia Phone EL 9-0649 















Miniature, All-Purpose CALCULATOR 
instrument that 
do all the calculations of 
er exp ive desk d 
w s only 8 oz. Fits Hand. 
Fast, accurate, cranes meee - 
pletely portable. Ideal for all on- 
the-spot calculating. Fully guar- 
anteed. Write for F'ree literature, 
rices, name of nearest dealer 
iE CURTA COMPANY Dept |! 
2735 W. Worth Shore, Chicago 45, lil. 
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was the amendment sponsored by Sen- 
ate racket investigator John L. McClel- 
lan and then modified on the Senate 
floor—the so-called “Labor Bill of 
Rights.” The council chafed at its 
provisions that guarantee a union mem- 
ber the right to free speech and assem- 
bly, to rise and protest in union meet- 
ings, and to be free of union discipline 
for such actions. The member, to se- 
cure these rights, could sue union offi 
cers in federal district courts, raising the 
threat of criminal penalties for union 
officers found violating this section. 
Technically, AFL-CIO officials sav 
their main objection is to the provision 
for criminal penalties. But they are in- 
censed at the idea of outside inter- 
vention in their meetings; thev argue 
that their union constitution safeguards 
of membership rights are sufficient. 
One AFL-CIO attorney comments 
that “the bovs might take Kennedy-Er- 
vin without this bill-of-rights in it, but 


they aren’t going to stand for such 
interference.” 
¢ Political Setback—Whether _ thev 


stand for it or not mav not matter. Less 
than eight months ago, the council 
after the Democratic sweep in the elec- 
tions claimed that thev had_ backed 
more than two-thirds of the winning 
candidates in Congress. At that time, 
the feeling was that the labor leaders 
could almost write reform legislation. 

But when Kennedy-Ervin reached 
the Senate floor, with AFL-CIO sup 
port, the outlook changed. The Senate 
wrote in the “Labor Bill of Rights,” a 
ban on some forms of boycotts and 
picketing, and tougher criminal penal 
ties. ‘The labor leaders’ feelings about 
this liberal Congress changed quickly. 
Just last week, Meany told the Plas- 
terers’ convention: “It seems we have 
not changed the complexion of Con- 
gress enough. . . .” 
¢ Counter-Drives—While the labor 
leaders are trving to ward off legislative 
curbs, both the Chamber of Commerce 
and the NAM are pressing an offensive 
based on their own legal point-by-point 
analvsis of Kennedy-Ervin. 

Their protests are mainly that the 
“Labor Bill of Rights” was too watered 
down by the Senate, that curbs on bovy- 
cotts and organizational picketing are 
too weak, and that jurisdiction in the 
“no man’s land” of small labor cases, 
instead of going to the National Labor 
Relations Board, should be given to the 
states. They also argue that the bill 
provides too many restrictions on em- 
plovers dealing with their union mem- 
bers. 

As the Chamber succinctly put it: 
“Its defects are serious, but the House 
has opportunity to correct them.” 

This is not an idle hope. The senti- 
ment of the House Labor Committee 
headed by stubborn Rep. Graham 
Barden (D-N. C.) seems headed toward 


a bill tougher on unions than the Sen- 
ate measure. While the committee has 
20 Democrats to 10 Republicans, a 
coalition of the conservative Democrats 
and GOP members could produce such 
a measure. 

Barden is proposing to add new union 
curbs, besides tightening up present 
laws. A bill by Rep. Carroll Kearns 
(R-Pa.), would eliminate some of the re- 
porting demands and criminal penalties 
on union officials—but it would still con- 
tain two measures the unions don’t 
want on boycotts and picketing. 
¢ Lewis Stars—The Lewis position 
against any reform measure is a reflec- 
tion of the stand taken by the 79-year- 
old UMW leader on all labor laws. 
Lewis has staunchly refused to recog- 


nize Taft-Hartley or to sign its non- 
Communist oath required of umion 
leaders 


The Mine Workers’ president, still 
politically influential in coal communi- 
ties, appeared for three hours before the 
House Labor Committee in a packed 
hearing room. Lewis labeled “all of 
these [reform] bills as an attempt made 
bv interests adverse to the formation 
of labor unions and collective bargain- 
ing, people with axes to grind, people 
with motives sinister or otherwise. .. .” 

Sitting back in his witness chair, legs 
crossed, chewing a cigar, Lewis held 
forth extemporaneously to the enter- 
tainment of most committee members. 
Those who disagreed were treated to a 
combination of wrath and biting humor. 

It was the Lewis of old, in a familiar 
role and in familiar surroundings—an 
attendant, svmpathetic Congressional 
committee that had heard the words 
before but has never ceased to be im- 
pressed by the speaker. 

Even Lewis noted that times had 
changed, with a somewhat saddened 
aside; “ Every once in a while I am 
treated by some public body or public 
representatives with some consideration 
and made to feel that I am as other 
men In other words I sup- 
pose the public has found somebody 
else whom they could enjoy more 
greatly being mad at... . 

Said Lewis of his past: “During all 

of those vears, I occupied the proud 
position that Hoffa now occupies.” 
e Hoffa Gains—Lewis’ words about 
Hoffa weren’t the only encouragement 
Hoffa could find in Washington. Agents 
from Teamsters headquarters have been 
lobbying on the reform issue in the 
Capitol corridors, and getting at least 
as much consideration as the AFL-CIO. 
The Teamsters lobbyists are labeling 
Kennedy-Ervin and other reform legisla- 
tion as anti-labor. But they are talking 
quietly on its legal points. 

One congressman, who had_ been 
skeptical of meeting with Teamsters 
men, “IT .was impressed by their 
reasoning.’ END 
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ANNOUNCING THE ALL-NEW 
SMITH-CORONA PACEMAKER! 


Now! Trade in your old machine for America’s 


lowest-priced top quality office typewriter! 
Big-typewriter construction...top typing features...lowest new-typewriter 
cost! They’re yours in the all-new Smith-Corona PACEMAKER! With 


its rugged steel construction, light touch and speedy action, today’s new 
Smith-Corona PACEMAKER is today’s biggest office typewriter bargain! 


Smith-Corona °*18922 


Easy Terms Available 








LOOK AT THESE 
PACEMAKER FEATURES! 
Quickset Margins—Set instantly 

with a flick of the finger! 
interchangeable Platens — D 
special jobs faster, easier! 
Customstyled Keyboard — For 
speed, ease, no waste motion! 
Flick-Set Tabulator—Set or 
clear stops quickly, easily! 


Half Spacing — Easiest, simplest 
method of error contfol! 


























This is The Center of Industrial America 


Fathers are lucky out this way, for they have 
the time to do the coaching that boys need. Even the 
baseball kind. They’re lucky in lots of ways... with 
peaceful towns... lush farms... many pleasure spots 
minutes away from their jobs in booming industry. 
We make many things: steel, motors, engines, brick, 
aluminum products, tires, chemicals, machine tools. 
We’re served by rail and turnpike... by ship and plane. 
Few areas offer the living, educational, commercial 
and industrial advantages of this Center of Industrial 
America—so well served by the Ohio Edison System. 


Ohio Editon System 


OHIO EDISON COMPANY PENNSYLVANIA POWER CO. 











It’s a good place to locate. For details on locating your plant 
in this region, write C. A. Thrasher, Ohio Edison Company, 43 
North Main Street, Akron 8, Ohio; or P. G. Dingledy, Pennsyl- 
vania Power Co., 13 East Washington St., New Castle, Penna. 
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Strikes That Hit the Public 


Walkouts in New York hospitals and New Jersey utility 
revive the question of how to protect the innocent bystander 
without curbing the freedom of labor, business. 


Two strikes in the New York metro- 
olitan area this week centered new 
nd serious attention on the problem of 
ibor disputes that affect the public in- 
crest. The walkouts—of hospital em- 
lovees in the city and of utility workers 
cross the Hudson in New Jersev—re- 
iwed debate over how disputes may be 

ttled, justly, in such fields without 
istly walkouts. 

In both strikes, the general public 
as inconvenienced; although up to 
\idweek no emergencies had occurred, 
lireats to public health and safety could 
ot be ruled out. 

* Standard Demands—At the same 
ime, striking unions could present valid 
rguments in support of the two walk 
uts. In each, the issues at stake werc 
outine for industrv-union relations 
n one, a demand for union recognition, 
n the other, wages. 
¢ Drug Local 1199 of the Retail, 
Wholesale & Department Store Union 
truck six of 85 voluntary nonprofit 
\ospitals in New York City for recogni- 
tion as bargaining agent for housckeep 
ng and maintenance workers. At mid 
veck, efforts were being pressed, not 
crv hopefully, for a settlement. 
¢ Some 5,400 emplovees of the 
‘ublic Service Electric & Gas Co., in 
New Jersey, quit work last weekend 
fter the expiration of their Interna 
ional Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
rs contract with the utilitv. Offered 

“package” settlement of wage and 
ringe demands, they were holding out 
it midweek for something more. 

The hospitals staved open despite the 
trike of their nonprofessional emplovy- 
es. Voluntary workers helped maintain 

full services for patients. Despite picket- 
ing, ambulances entered and left the 
hospital premises without disturbances. 
ven so, the walkout unquestionably 
interfered with the orderly operation of 
the institutions. 

Similarly, to midweek, the Public 
Service operations were being main- 
tained, with the help of supervisory em- 
plovees. Some signs of the strike were 
visible: Street lights were burning 
round-the-clock in many cities, as a safe- 
guard against a_ possible blackout 
through a failure to throw switches. 
There were scattered complaints of 
lower gas pressure and power failures. 
But, generally, service continued on a 
normal or near-normal basis. 

* Looking Ahead—Thus, the growing 
public concern in both strikes was less 
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over what the two strikes had meant, 
in the way of disrupted services to the 
public, than over what they could mean 

hospitals badly affected, gas and elec- 
tric supplies pinched off. 

Kvervbody, even within the unions, 
scemed agreed this midweck that this 
shouldn’t—or couldn’t—be allowed to 
happen. But, there appeared to be lit- 
tle agreement over questions vital for 
any settlement of the two disputes. 

Early this week, New York’s Mavor 
Robert I. Wagner ended 17 hours of 
weary, intensive mediation with what 
could be a settlement of the hospitals- 
union dispute. Reluctantly, and with 
considerable skepticism, union officials 
said that out of respect for the Mayor 
thev would submit “without recom- 
mendations” a Wagner peace plan to 
strikers for acceptance or rejection. 
¢ Trouble Ahead—Regardless of the 
cutcome of the vote Wednesday might, 
the hospitals appear certain of con- 
tinued complex and troubled labor re- 
l:tions. ‘The Wagner peace plan sub- 
mitted for strikers’ approval included 
wage increases, concessions on hours 
of work, and a number of “fringe” 
gains. But, it did not give the umon 
what it said it must have—recognition 
of the right of emplovees to process 
grievances through the union. 

fo the union, any settlement that 
docs not provide this will be regarded 
s only a temporary one. It was obvious, 
on the eve of the poll of strikers, that 
the union leadership would prefer a flat 
mjection of the Wagner proposals— 
cven though the officers, officially, were 
holding to their “without recommenda- 
tions” pledge. 
¢ Minorities Angle—Aggravating the 
problems for the hospitals, and for 
Mavor Wagner and his aides, are com- 
plaints that the hospitals—in the in- 
terest of the most economic operation 
possible—have been ‘‘exploiting” minor- 
ity groups in New York. Nobody ques- 
tions the truth of complaints that the 
hospitals pay lower wages, compara- 
tively; many who struck received less 
than $1 an ‘hour, as little as $32 to $38 
a week. But, the nonprofit hospitals 
defended the levels of pay as necessarv: 
In 1958, the voluntary hospitals had a 
net loss of $114-million; they carry a 
large part of the city’s welfare and char- 
ity work and the reimbursement, thev 
claim, is not large enough to offset the 
full costs. 

The strike may be settled, for a time, 


on the basis of economic concessions. 
But, the problem of labor-management 
bargaining over touchy issues in_ the 
hospitals will remain. What is bother- 
ing Mayor Wagner and others who 
have the whole public interest in mind 
is this: How can the deeply contro 
versial issues be resolved without work 
stoppages—or a greater degree of inter- 
vention than ofhcials want to exercise? 
e Jersey Utility—The utility strike in 
New Jersey involved a similar question, 
although it was a different kind of 
strike altogether. The Public Service 
Electric & Gas Co. services a large part 
of New Jersey. It has dealt with IBI\\ 
and other unions for years. his isn't 
the first time it has had labor troubles 

The present walkouts began last week 
after the union rejected a “package 
offer of an estimated +.9% in bencht 
-including a +.78% pay hike. Accord 
ing to the company, this would mean a 
wage increase from $3.08 to $3.23 an 
hour for a Grade 1 linesman, compara- 
ble raises for other workers. 

Relations between Public Service and 
the 13 striking IBEW locals reflect the 
general toughening of collective bar 
gaining. Both sides at midweek showed 
no “give” from prestnike positions. 

Once the strike began, the problem 
for the public became apparent. Union 
pickets patrolled the areca of a utilit 
pole leaning perilously over a highwa 
after an automobile accident; they said 
that nonunion workers would not b« 
allowed to repair it. For a_ time, 
Bayonne and New Brunswick were with 
out street lights, and the company 
blamed “tampering” with fuses in cir 
cuit boxes controlling the automatic 
time clocks. 

Where troubles showed up, [BIW 

spokesmen blamed ‘“‘bungling’ by 
supervisors “not qualified to make re- 
pairs.”” In several instances, Public Se: 
ice charged “sabotage”’ of service. Gen- 
erally, everyone conceded, gas and 
clectric services could be maintained 
indefinitely — providing maintenance 
work does not break down. 
e State Laws—Many states have public 
utility labor laws that bar work stop- 
pages and require the binding arbitra- 
tion of issues that can’t be resolved 
between the parties in direct bargain- 
ing. New Jersey tackled the problem 
through laws enacted prior to 1951, 
applving, however, only if the governor 
declares an emergency exists. In all, 
about 18 states oa regulatory stat- 
utes—but legal and political considera- 
tions have reduced the effectiveness of 
the laws in many of the states. As in 
New Jersev, the problem of the timing 
and degree of public intervention 1s 
still live and controversial. END 
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1 BIG picture 
will be worth 10,000 words 
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VU-LYTE II | 





shows BIG, clear 
pictures on a 
screen or wall. 
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Beseler’s VU-LYTE II i. i 
Opaque Projector projects t 
your charts, maps, papers, your 

watch, this magazine, anything. 

It projects instantly, in full color or black 
and white, to a meeting of from 4 to 400. 
The VU-LYTE II is simple, quick, 
precise. It is your most effective aide to 
successful business communications. 
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IT GLIDES! 


SNAPPIN 
TURTLE. 


America’s finest power mower 
——— 





Exclusive feotures make it the smoothest cutting, 
easiest handling, most durable power mower 
made. There's a model for every need, including 
riding mowers. Try one on your lawn! 
Write for free brochure 
and dealer name 


McDONOUGH POWER EQUIPMENT, INC. 
McDonough 5, Ga., U.S.A. 
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New Profile of 


the Jobless 


Labor Dept.’s latest study of unemployed indicates that 
automation is increasing the ranks of “unemployables,” who 


mostly are unskilled workers. 


No matter how prosperous the coun- 
try gets, there is going to be a hard 
residue of unemployment—perhaps 
larger than in any other boom. 
¢ New Study—To throw more light on 
the problem, Labor Secyv. James P. 
Mitchell this week issued a new profile 
on “Who Are the Unemployed?” 
Mitchell’s purpose was twofold: first, 
to focus national attention on the un- 
fortunates still treading the backwash 
of recession; and, second, to turn the 
heat on Congress and the states to 
adopt the Administration’s “urgently 
needed” program to aid the jobless. 

Unlike a similar study of a vear ago 
which drew a picture of widespread un 
emplovment, the latest report by Sevy- 
mour Wolfbein shows that today’s job- 
lessness is more concentrated. The big 
problems are confined mainly to (1) 
manufacturing, especially durable goods 
manufacturing, and (2) the so-called 
long-term “unemplovables.”” Both prob- 
lems largely are a product of an increas- 
ingly technical and automated socicty. 
¢ The Long-Term Unemployed—The 
study spotlights the fact that those hav- 
ing the most trouble securing work to- 
dav are the unskilled, the very voung, 
the verv old, and the Negro. Thev dom- 
inate the group classed as the long-term 
unemploved, those out of work 15 
weeks or longer. 

These classes alwavs have been 
among the first to be fired and the last 
to be rehired. They are now staying out 
of work longer. 

For instance, the percentage of long- 
term unemploved in April of this vear— 
38% of total unemplovment—was more 
than 20% higher than in April, 1950, 
following the 1949 recession vear. Secv. 
Mitchell considers long-term unemplov- 
ment one of the most serious job prob- 
tems facing the country todav. 

The Labor Dept. study shows that 
unemplovment is more prevalent among 
workers with the lowest skills and the 
least training. Thev account for two 
of every five workers looking for a job. 
Unemplovment among white-collar 
workers is relatively low. 
¢ Operative Workers Hard Hit—By 
tvpes of jobs, unemployment is highest 
among so-called operative employees— 
operators of machines, lift forks, and 
such equipment. A little more than 
7% of these workers, heavily concen- 
trated in manufacturing plants, were 
idle in April. 

These are followed in descending 
order bv service workers (about 6% un- 


emploved); craftsmen and foremen (be- 
tween 5% and 6%); private household 
workers (5%); and sales, clerical, mana- 
gers, and professional people, all less 
than 5% unemploved. 

¢ Women Do Well—Women have 
fared much better than men in holding 
onto their jobs. This is mainly because 
women are concentrated in less affected 
occupations. 

According to marital status, married 
men have the lowest rate of unemploy- 
ment, 3.2%, and bachelors the highest, 
10%. Single women have a 7.2% rate 
and married women 5%. Some 7.4% 
of separated, divorced, and widowed 
persons are without jobs. 

By age classifications, one of everv 
eight persons 19 and under looking 
for work can’t find it. ‘This compares 
with about one of everv 20 workers in 
the 25-44 age bracket. 
¢ Industry Breakdown—The © break- 
down by industry shows that unemploy 
ment in the construction industry in 
April still was running about 12%. 

About 9% were idle in the hard-hit 
mining industry Nondurable goods 
manufacturing was next with unem- 
plovment of about 7% and durable 
goods producers followed with only 
slightly less. ‘Trade industries have 
slightly more than 5% unemploved. 

More than 1-million factorv workers 
were still looking for jobs, two-thirds of 
them in the durable goods industries. 

Employment has improved notably 
in all the hard goods sectors during the 
past 12 months—some 700,000 workers 
having been recalled to jobs 

Primarv metals workers—aided by the 
pickup in steel production—have been 
the most successful in getting their 
jobs back. Unemplovment in this in 
dustry is almost back to the 24% rate 
of two vears ago 
¢ Improvement in Autos—lhe biggest 
group of unemploved factory workers 
could be found in the auto industry— 
but thev have also shown the greatest 
improvement in the last vear. At its 
height, auto unemployment amounted 
almost to 25%. Now it’s about 8%. 

Unemplovment in the fabricated 
metals industries is about 5% at pres- 
ent, in non-electrical machinery some- 
what more than 4%. 

The employment situation in elec- 
trical machinery plants is second only 
to autos in seriousness. The unemploy- 
ment rate here is about 7%, and about 
half the workers laid off during the 
recession are still out. 
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PHOTO BY KARSH OF OTTAWA 


“Our sources of steel supply are selected 
to maintain Talon’s reputation for quality” s2:5 .“" 


Talon, Inc, 


eer 


Talon, Inc. was founded and has prospered for 46 years on the principle of quality”, stated 
Lewis Walker, president of Talon, Inc., shown above with David Rae, manager of Talon’s 
fast moving new Shu-Lok Fastener Division. 

“It was only natural that our new Shu-Lok be engineered to perfection and fabricated of the 
finest possible materials. That’s why we ultimately selected stainless steel and worked in close 
association with a leading stainless producer, the Sharon Steel Corporation, Sharon, Pa.” 


<eenonsras> SHARON Oe STEEL 








In Labor 


Cost of Living: What's Happening to It 


Torol 1947-49 = 100 

Cost of 

Living Food Clothing Housing 

Tote Rent Only 

April, 1951 04 4117 106.4 111.9 112.2 
April, 1952 112.9 413.9 106.0 114.0 116.9 
April, 1953 W37 441.5 104.6 117.0 122.1 
April, 1954 14.6 9 412.4 104.1 118.5 128.2 
April, 1955 14.20 411.2 103.1 119.5 129.9 
April, 1956 14.9 109.6 104.8 120.8 131.7 
April, 1957 193° 113.8 106.5 125.2 134.5 
April, 1958 123.5 121.6 106.7 127.7 137.3 
May 1236 81216 106.7 127.8 137.5 
June 123.7 121.6 106.7 127.8 137.7 
July 123.9 1217 106.7 127.7 137.8 
August 123.7 420.7 106.6 127.9 138.1 
September 123.7) 120.3 107.1 127.9 138.2 
October 123.7 1197 107.3 127.9 138.3 
November 123.9 119.4 107.7 128.0 138.4 
December 123.7 118.7 107.5 128.2 138.7 
January, 1959 123.8 119.0 106.7 128.2 138.8 
February Y23.7 118.2 106.7 128.5 139.0 
March 123.7 117.1 107.0 128.7 139.1 


April, 1959 123.9 117.6 107.0 128.7 139.3 


Dota: Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor Stotistics. Qovsiness weer 


C-of-L Index Climbs in Mid-April 
As Food Prices Show Sharp Increase 


The government’s cost-of-living index rose in mid- 
April after several months of stability, to 123.9% of 
1947-49 prices—highest figure since last November. Food 
costs jumped to 117.6% to spur the rise in the general 
index. , 

A year ago, the C-of-L figure was 123.5%. 


Organizational Differences Keep 


Chemical Unions from Merging 


After talking merger plans for a year, the Oil, Chemical 
& Atomic Workers and the International Chemical 
Workers have decided to go their separate ways for a 
while longer. The principal reason is a basic difference 
in the internal structure of the two unions. Neither is 
willing to make the changes necessary for a merger. 

OCAW is one of the most democratic of American 
unions, and is controlled by its membership through an 
executive board of rank and filers who can’t be paid 
officials or employees of the international and who are 
elected within OCAW districts. The board sets union 
policy to be followed by administrative officials, who are 
responsible to it—and whose actions can be reviewed and 
reversed. 

ICW’s board is elected at conventions by the mem- 
bership at large, and can include union officials and em- 
ployees. It does not have the power to review or reverse 
administrative acts, which in effect means that officers 
exercise actual control over ICW affairs. 
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There are other differences, including one over vot 
ing procedures. A merger committee last week decited 
the “honest differences of opinion [are] too substantial to 
be negotiated away at this time.” Unity talks ended 

However, the unions made clear that relations will 
continue to be friendly and cooperative—there will be 
no direct competition. 


Two Big Meat Packing Unions 
Will Negotiate Jointly Again 


For the second time, two major unions in the meat 
packing industry will negotiate jointly when contract 
talks open this July. The Amalgamated Meat Cutters & 
Butcher Workmen and the United Packinghouse W ork 
ers, with contracts covering 175,000, will work out uni 
form demands, meet jointly with packers. 

Spokesmen said that the Amalgamated and UPW hav« 
found that “joint negotiations are better for the industn 
and for the unions.” The two organizations cooperated 
and exchanged bargaining information for several yeat 
before 1956, in that vear negotiated jointly. 

Present three-year contracts run out Sept. 1. 


Strike Ends at Brown Instruments 


As Company Drops Incentive Plan 


Fourteen hundred production workers of the Brown 
Instruments Div. of the Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu 
lator Co. ended a 67-day strike in Philadelphia this 
week. ‘The employees, members of the International! 
Union of Electrical Workers, walked out Mar. 12 in 
a dispute over an incentive plan. 

The settlement eliminates the incentive system which 
previously covered about 30% of the production of the 
five Philadelphia plants involved. It grants a flat 74 
an-hour increase, gives additional wage adjustments—in 
lieu of incentive rates earned in the past—of up to 174¢. 


Labor Briefs 


A new minimum wage law in North Carolina sets a 75« 
an-hour floor under pay. It will affect an estimated 55,- 
000 workers, mostly in retail and service industries, and 
is expected to boost total wages about $16.5-million a 
year. 


The Teamsters’ hopes of picking up a key independent 
oil union were dashed when an Esso independent at 
Baton Rouge, La., ratified a new contract, 2,578 to 941. 
The pact slams the door on Teamsters organizers. 


Six nonunion construction workers in the Birmingham 
(Ala.) area are suing the contractor on a hydroelectric 
plant project for $30,000 each in punitive and compensa- 
tory damages. They allege that they lost jobs in violation 
of Alabama’s right-to-work law because they failed to 
join the Structural Iron Workers. 
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Picture of economy! 


You don’t have to be the company treasurer to 
figure out why Ford is such a favorite with fleet 
buyers. But it helps! 


Start with the price. Fords are tagged lower to 
begin with than the other two most popular makes. 
And Fords cost less in the long run with so many 
saving features like standard new aluminized 
mufflers that normally last twice as long as ordi- 
nary types on other cars... new Diamond Lustre 
Finish that never needs waxing... standard Six 
or Thunderbird V-8 engines that thrive on regular 
gas, go 4000 miles without changing oil. And 
Ford’s sizzling sales success in °59 means a higher 
return on your investment at resale. 


Other dividends: Fords are built for people to 
step into easily, settle down in comfortably, and 
see out of. In short: Fords are your most practical, 
sensible, economical fleet buy! 


59 FORD FLEETS 


FORD DIVISION, Gord MOTOR COMPANY 
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Getting In on the Ground Floor 


That’s what investors—and 
speculators—hope they are do- 
ing in the current boom in elec- 
tronics shares. But it’s a tricky 
field to play. 


Electronics is the magic word in to- 
day’s bull market for stocks. As a group, 
stocks of companies with any sort of 
stake in the electronics field have for 
months been getting more play than 
any other stock group. 

Investors and speculators looking for 
growth feel they can hardly do better 
than in the electronics industry, whose 
factory sales have climbed from $2.6- 
billion in 1950 to a probable $9-billion 
this year. And nearly everyone agrees 
that the really big growth is still to 
come. 
¢ 40 Times Eamings—As a result of 
investment interest, coupled with the 
thinness of supply of some issues, most 
stocks that can claim any connection 
with the electronics industry have been 
pushed to dizzy heights. As the table 
shows, some issues sell at prices close to 
40 times their estimated 1959 earnings. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith, Inc., keeps track of a “defense- 
electronics” stock index (made up of 
Avco, Collins Radio, Hazeltine, Litton, 
Raytheon, and Varian). This group has 
made five times the gain of the market 
is a whole since the late fall of 1957 and 
has outperformed every other major 
stock group. In so doing, Merrill Lynch 
notes, it drove its typical price earnings 
ratio of about 15 in pre-Sputnik days 
up to about 25, with the more specu- 


- lative issues running much higher. 


But because prices have rocketed, 
they are also vulnerable to sharp de- 
cline. During the past few weeks there's 
been some cooling off in electronic 
stocks; this week when H. S. Geneen, 
executive vice-president of Raytheon, 
quit to take a job as president of Inter- 
national Tel & Tel, Raytheon broke 6 
points, dragging down other electronic 
issues along with it. Geneen is largely 
credited with Raytheon’s success since 
1956. Few, however, think the boom 
is over yet. As one broker says: “‘Just 
to have the word electronics in a com- 
pany name is worth at least ten points.” 
¢ Offerings Snapped Up—This magic 
obviously works wonders for new offer- 
ings in the over-the-counter market: 

e F X R, Inc., New York manu- 
facturer of microwave equipment, of- 
fered stock to the public on Mar. 25 at 
$12 a share. Today it sells for $22.50. 

¢ Loral Electronics Corp., which 
makes equipment for military use, came 
on the market May 6 with stock also 
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Wall Street’s Darling: Electronic Stocks 


PRICE APPROX. APPROX. 
1958 THIS YIELD IN PRICE /EARNINGS 
Low WEEK PERCENT RATIO 
Beckman Instruments (NYSE)......... 18% 60% nil 28.7 
Consolidated Electrodynamics (NYSE). . 27% 38 1.0 37.8 
Hewlett-Packard (OTC) ............. 16% 472 nil N. A. 
Hoffman Electronics (NYSE) .......... 21 71% 1.3 25.4 
Litton Industries (NYSE) ............. 36% 107% pte 35.8 
Texas Instruments (NYSE) ctucraecee ee | Saee nil 38.3 
Varian Associates (OTC) ....ceeeeeeee 7% 38 nil N. A, 


... Even stocks in the highly competitive electronic 
components field have climbed 


mma 
Rovaver: Geek TVG) oc cccvsscevcsse OR 10% nil N. A. 
Erie Resta (Gre!) «nsec cecesces 5% 10% 4* N. A, 
Sprague Electric (OTC) ......eeeee00 29 51% 2.5 17.1 
... And the diversified electronics 
industry giants have moved up as well 
el 
International Tel. & Tel. (NYSE)........ 14% 41% 2.4 18.4 
ie CP as 6 kee Skea ow der soween eee 66 2 2.4 24.2 
Sperry Rand (NYSE) .......... veces 17% «60.26% 3.1 20.1 


Price /fearnings ratios are based on best available estimates of 1959 earnings. 


*Plus stock. 
Dato: BUSINESS WEEK, Standard & Poor's. 


at $12 a share. The offer was an imme- 
diate sellout; this week, shares traded 
at $19.13. 

¢ Coil Winders, Inc., a small New 
York company that produces trans- 
formers and coils for the military, was 
offered last week at $2 a share. The 
very next day, it traded over the counter 
at $4.25. This price puts a market valu- 
ation of $1.8-million on a company 
whose net worth is listed at about 
$133,000. 

Price sprees like these reflect the 
investing public’s hope of catching a 
young company and riding with it to 
maturity. But investment men warn 
that this may not be the best way to 
share in the electronics boom. 
¢ Group Trends—The electronics in- 
dustry today is in much the same posi- 
tion as the auto industry just after 
World War I, analysts say. At that 
time, the auto industry, too, was made 
up of hundreds of companies, which 
have since dwindled to five. The same 
thing is bound to happen in electronics, 
investment men feel, and the newer, 
less seasoned companies will be among 
the first casualties. 

Some analysts are wary of the boom 
in electronics shares for another reason. 
They say it looks suspiciously like the 
railroad stock boom before World War 


I, the utility boom in the late 1920s 
and the 1955-57 swing to metal and oil 
stocks—all of which ended in a steep fall 
from favor. At least some clectronic 
issues are open to similar disenchant 
ment, these experts say. 

e Hard to Define—This likelihood 
heightened by the fact that no one is 
sure what constitutes an clectronics 
company. Hence, any outfit even rm 
motely in the field is sharing in the play 

In the broadest sense, as defined by 
the big New York brokerage house of 
Shearson, Hammill & Co., the electron 
ics industry is a conglomeration of sev- 
eral thousand companies that mak 
things having to do with controlling th« 
flow of electrons. These sell to indus 
trial, military, and home entertainment 
(radio, hi-fi, ‘'V) customers. 

According to the Electronic Indus- 
tries Assn., this year’s $9-billion produc- 
tion will go about 56% to the military, 
17.5% to industrial users, 16% to hom« 
entertainment, and 10.5% to replace 
ment parts. As recently as 1950, hom« 
entertainment, chiefly T'V, took 58% 
of the output while military consump- 
tion lagged at 20%. 

Military procurement is rapidly dom- 
inating the industry. Radar, guidance 
systems, telemetering equipment, data 
processing, and the like are all vora- 
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Stumbling Blocks? 


Japan’s largest commercial bank, 
The Fuji Bank Ltd., with its wide 
range of services, can help you 
clear the way for trade and com- 
merce throughout the Far East. 


Our New York office is at 42 
sroadway—in London, Finsbury 
Cireus—where a vast knowledge 
of the Far East and a_ hearty 
ereeting await you. Domo ari- 


vato gozaimasu. 


THE FUJI BANK Lt. 


Founded in 1880 


Head Office: Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
Overseas Offices : 

New York @ London e Calcutta 

187. Branches throughout Japan 


Commonwealth 


GROUP OF = | 
MUTUAL FUNDS 















COMMONWEALTH INVESTMENT CO. 


Investing for reasonable income 
and possible growth of principal. 
\ balanced fund established 1932. 


COMMONWEALTH STOCK FUND 
Investing in common stocks 
selected for their possibilities of 


long-term growth of principal and 
income. 


COMMONWEALTH INCOME FUND 


Investing in securities selected for 
current income. 








Free prospectuses from your local 
investment dealer or: 
NORTH AMERICAN SECURITIES CO. 
Russ Building San Francisco 4 
New York - Chicago + Los Angeles 
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cious consumers of electronic gear. For 
example, an estimated 100,000 or more 
electronic tubes go into action every 
time an Atlas ICBM is fired at Cape 
Canaveral. Latest trends in electronic 
ininiaturization (BW—Apr.4’59,p130) 
are opening up new fields of military 
use. 

¢ Biggest Are Shunned—Paradoxically, 
the companies that are the very biggest 
in the civilian and military electronics 
business are among the least sought 
ifter by investors. That’s because they 
ire so much bigger in other, broader 
fields that the all-important defens¢ 
electronics business gets lost in_ the 
crowd. 

RCA, American Telephone & Tel 
raph, General Telephone & Ek 
tronics, and General Dynamics, for ex 
imple, ire) such important militar 
electronics producers that one broker 


ige house refers to them as “‘militronic’”’ 


companies Yet les of clectrom 

equipment don't bulk large in thei 

over-all sales 

Gencral Motors, through its Del 

Div., is a leading producer of militar 

electronic svstems, but total income 

from this source is estimated at less than 
of GM's sales. General Electric 


ind Westinghouse also are major pr 
ducers of electronic systems and com 
ponents, but are estimated at less than 
20% of total sales. 

Vhis is generally true of most of the 
others among the 17 companies that 
account for more than half of the 
clectronics industry’s output. 

e Stress on the Smaller—That’s why 
the greatest speculative demand has 
been for smaller companies, such as 
Beckman, Hoffman, and Texas Instru 
ments (table, page 157), that can be 
readily identified as electronics special- 
ists. Investor interest is also concen- 
trating on smaller firms that have rela- 
tively few shares outstanding traded 
over the counter. 

¢ Penalty of Size—Many of the smaller 
companies have been founded by engi- 
neers who broke away from big com- 
panies to develop new products for 
military or civilian markets. Varian 
Associates and Microwave Associates 
are good examples of this tvpe. As long 
as they can maintain a_ technological 
advantage, such companies can prosper. 

However, all companies in the field 
must reckon with the insatiable need 
for research and development. In the 
dominant field of defense work, nothing 
can be patented except in any civilian 
use it mav have. To maintain leader- 
ship in military work, therefore, a 
company must concentrate on research 
and development, often under Defense 
Dept. contracts that allow a_ profit 
margin of as little as 2% in some cases. 

The low return on R&D work is 
a continual complaint, particularly on 
the West Coast, where 25% of the 


nation’s electronic production is now 
centered. 

Besides, as a small company grows— 
and they can grow fast if they hit a 
good contract—it finds engineering 
leadership not enough; good financial 
and production management is essential 
but hard to get. 

e Sound Barrier—George P. Edgar, 
clectronics analyst for Carl M. Loeb, 
Rhoades & Co 


savs these companies 


must go through a financial “‘sound 
barrier’ when they reach sales of $10- 
million to $15-million. Below — this 
inge, he sa 1 company can prosper 
n engineering brilliance alone; above 
i ipable business management is 
n d. How the electronics companic 


meet this problem, Edgar feels, will be 
f th tact n the process ot 
natural selection that ready evident 
+} ty 
( | ra ( i ] broker 1g 
that h Spe ial | in electron 
n the West Coast. note 
t t f th panics have un 
g 10r management change 
| lution is t ranize respon 
ity rding to divisions and t 
g utside talent in productio1 
na hnance 
Analvsts see the need for addition 
financing as one of the highest hurdle 
in the path of the smaller producer 
Man ompanit ire expanding = pri 
duction at the rate of 50% a vear, an 


that’s far more than thev can finance 
from internal sources. This seems t 
ssure a continuing flow of new equit 
offerings by electronics companies seek 
ing to capitalize on the public feve 
for their shares. 
¢ How Will It End?—Where and how 
the boom will end is hard to figure 
Cyrus J. Lawrence & Sons, a smal 
New York brokerage house, made an 
elaborate study of the field and wounc 
up by limiting its recommendations t 
only four companies: Bendix Aviation 
RCA, Raytheon, and Sperry-Rand. 

Savs Lawrence: “The large, well-man 
aged, research-minded, well-equipped 
and production-skilled companies are in 
the best position to participate in the 
rapid growth of electronics, particular 
the military and industrial segments.” 

Walter Moore of Reynolds & Co 
sees a day of reckoning as inevitable 
F.ven at present prices, he concedes, 
purchasers may reap handsome rewards 
in capital appreciation over a_ period 
of time. However, as one who has 
been schooled in certain basic ap 
proaches to stock values, he says, he 
could not possibly pay such prices as 
603 for Beckman, 38 for Consolidated 
Electrodynamics, or 1224 for Texas In 
struments on the basis of the earnings 
he estimates for 1959. 

“However,” Moore adds, “you are 
privileged to do so—after all, it’s your 
money. END 
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++» WHERE THERE’S A GROWTH SITE FOR YOUR NEW PLANT 


From dainty nylons to rugged blue jeans . . . from jaunty caps 
to shock-absorbing heels . . . the apparel industry is growing 
twice as fast in Virginia as in the nation as a whole. 
find far better than national growth rates in 
Virginia industries . . . chemicals, textiles. 


And you'll 
many other 
electronics, food. 

Your plant, too, can profit from Virginia’s overall growth 
climate. For here you have Southern production advantages 
as close as you can get them to the great Northeast and Mid- 


West markets. And here you'll find a record of labor-man 


ment harmony five times better than the U. S. av erage. 


age- 


May we send you detailed facts . . . or undertake a confidential 


site survey for you? Just write, telegraph or telephone today. 


C. M. Nicholson, Jr., Commissioner 
DIVISION OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
Virginia Dept. of Conservation and Economic Development 
State Office Building, Richmond, Virginia Telephone : Milton 4-4111 Ext. 2255 




















In the Markets 


More Swings in Stocks 
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Spasmodic Rise in Stocks Suggests 
Bull Market Is Older and Less Frisky 


\s the chart above shows, the stock market averages 
have been moving up, but in a spasmodic fashion. ‘I his 

typical, say analysts, of a bull market that is no longer 
oung. [he prospect is for still higher prices, but it is 
ilso evident that there can be some fairly strong inter 
mediate declines 

[here is still plenty of money available for equity 
investment. Investors, however, are not rushing in to 
buy, and traders who specialize in quick turns have also 
been less active. 

One reason for the present pause is the uncertainty 
created by the steel negotiations. It is reflected in lower 
trading volume and an over-all reluctance to bid up the 
price of stocks. Investors are not showing particular 
preference for any groups, although just a few weeks 
back there was a strong demand for electronics stocks 
followed by a renewed interest in the blue-chip indus- 
trials. 

Now, no groups are in strong demand. At the same 
time, few groups are in disfavor, so the result is a stand- 
off—at least temporarily. 


Connecticut Life Companies Win Clearance 
To Put Pension Fund Money into Equities 


A bill cleared the Connecticut General Assembly this 
week that ultimately could unleash important new pur- 
chasing power in the stock market. ‘The measure allows 
Connecticut life insurance companies—which include 
several of the nation’s largest—to set up segregated ac- 
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counts for employer contributions to pension funds 
under their administration. Employee contributions do 
not come under the new plan. 

These segregated accounts may be invested in com- 
mon stock, subject only to restrictions imposed by the 
employers. Up to now, Connecticut life companies have 
been strictly limited in the equity investments they could 
make. 

The new Connecticut law is designed to help the 
insurance companies compete with commercial banks 
for pension fund business. ‘The insurance companies 
have been losing ground in this field in recent years be- 
cause they have been prevented by law from buying com- 
mon stocks in large quantities. ‘The Connecticut plan is 
only one of several proposed to solve this dilemma. 


Crowding on SEC Agenda Frustrates Lazard 


Securities & Exchange Commission red tape this 
week scotched the plans of the Lazard Fund, Inc., to 
take a big position in the convertible subordinated de- 
bentures of the Great American Oil Co. of ‘Texas. 

Lazard had planned to buy about 5% of a $20-muillion 
offering of GAO debentures marketed this week, but 
because the fund’s investment adviser, Lazard Freres 
& Co., was a member of the underwriting syndicate, it 
was forced to ask special permission from the SEC to 
make the purchase. 

Unfortunately, the SEC’s crowded schedule didn’t 
even permit a hearing until after the securities were sold. 
Now, with the debentures trading at a 3-point premium 
over the offering price, Lazard has decided against the 
purchase. 


New Mutual Fund Dedicated to Growth 
Sprouts Under Oppenheimer & Co.’s Wing 


Oppenheimer Fund, Inc.—a new mutual fund appeal- 
ing to speculative investors—was launched this week by 
Oppenheimer & Co., a nine-vear-old member firm of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 
maximum growth. 

Shares of the new $390,000 mutual fund are currently 
offered at $10 each plus a 1.5%‘ sales charge (which 
can be increased to 8% by the directors). ‘The fund will 
engage in practically every kind of trading, including 
both domestic and foreign listed and over-the-counter 
securities, “special situations,” commodities, and foreign 
exchange. It may take short as well as long positions 
and engage in arbitrage—buying in one market and 
selling in another. 

Ihis “anything goes’ policy is not absolute. The 
managers place some restrictions on one-half of the 
fund’s total assets—not more than 10 of this portion can 
be invested in the security of any one company, nor can 
it acquire more than 20% of a company’s voting stock. 
But as much as 50% of the other half of the fund’s 
assets—25 of total assets—can be invested in the securities 
of one company. In addition, the fund limits its invest- 
ments in any one industry group to 50% of total assets. 


he fund’s objective is 
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PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK 


MAY 23, 1959 Hard-driving executives, working under emotional strain, may be psy- 
chologically prone to the ailment. Unfortunately, though, many business- 
men have a tendency to shrug off poor hearing, often long past the danger 
point. Some are sensitive about wearing hearing aids. 


Yet it’s a fact that the longer a person with impaired hearing postpones 
getting a hearing aid, the longer it will take him to learn to use one 
effectively. In some cases, the brain can become so conditioned to distorted 

A BUSINESS WEEK sound patterns that normal sound seems confusing and nerve-shattering. 
This can complicate and prolong re-education and adjustment. 












More than 16-million Americans have subnormal hearing. 









































SERVICE In normal hearing, sound vibrates the eardrum, travels into the middle 
ear where it vibrates three small bones, and finally moves to the inner ear 
where the signals are relayed to the brain. When an obstruction prevents 
the sound waves from getting to the inner ear, you suffer a conductive loss; 
when sound reaches the inner ear, but is distorted or misinterpreted by 
the brain, you have a perceptive breakdown. Of the two, perceptive loss 
is more difficult to cope with. 


The causes of hearing loss are extremely varied. But chief factors are 
heredity, childhood diseases, repeated colds and sinus infections, allergies, 
head injuries, habitual swimming under water, and otosclerosis, a disease 
that attacks the middle ear. 


Advanced age may bring on hearing loss, often because older people 
frequently suffer from arterial disease and blood no longer flows freely 
through all parts of the ear. 


Also, some of the newer antibiotics can bring about serious hearing loss. 
When a “mycin” drug is prescribed, for example, it might be wise to 
inquire about the effect on hearing. Over-use of nose drops, too, can be 
dangerous. The drops clear passages that nature closed at a time of infec- 
tion, making it possible for the infection to spread to the ears and thus 
damage hearing. 


And there is firm evidence that psychological factors can contribute to 
hearing loss. Some types of loss (including total loss) occur most often in 
people who are intelligent, active, aggressive, at times frustrated in their 
ambitions, and subject to frequent periods of heavy emotional strain. 


There are various methods of treating hearing loss. A great deal can 
be done today to correct an impairment by means of medication and surgery. 
Fluids, for example, can be reduced or removed from the ear. And in 
many cases, surgery can restore the mobility of the bones in the middle ear. 
In most cases improved hearing results. 


But it is the mechanical hearing aid that has brought back sound to 
more people than any other technique of medical science. So long as some 
hearing still remains, an aid is beneficial. 


There are three major types of hearing aids in use today: 


¢ The conventional aid has a box-like microphone-amplifier unit that is 
worn in the pocket, with a cord leading to an ear receiver. It’s fairly 
cumbersome, and now is worn by only about 10% of all hearing aid users. 
But it has more power than smaller units and can benefit persons with 
severe hearing losses. Cost: $50 to $300. 


* The eye-glass aid has the hearing units built into the temple frames 
of the glasses and can be designed for one or both ears. The twin-aid j¢3 
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(binaural) produces a stereophonic effect and is gaining popularity. As 
with all aids, you can have receivers that fit into the ears or those that 
vibrate against the mastoid bone. But this type of aid has limited power 
and may not be suitable if hearing loss is severe. Cost: $150 to $650. 


* Over-the-ear-aid is a tiny new gadget (about 2 in. long and weighing 
about 3 oz.) that fits snugly behind the ear. Limitation, again, is lower 
power. Cost: $150 to $300. 


An additional drawback to the tiny models is that “feed-back” noises 
are sometimes hard to control—and here’s where expert fitting of the aid 
is important. One general note of caution: Few people like their aids at 
first—new sounds are “unnatural” and hard to live with. The adjustment 
period takes from a few days or weeks up to maybe six months or more. It 
all depends on the individual. 


An ear specialist should be consulted, of course. But for general infor- 
mation—including guidance to local “hearing centers’—write to the 
American Hearing Society, 919 18th St. NW, Washington 6, D. C. 


When scheduling your itinerary for a possible European trip in the 
late summer or fall, you may want to take in one of the international trade 
fairs that will be going on. Here are a few outstanding ones covering 
heavy industry (unless otherwise noted): 


Austria—Autumn Trade Fair, Vienna, Sept. 6-13. 
Belgium—F landers Commercial Fair, Ghent, Sept. 12-27. 


France—Commercial Trade Fair, Marseilles, Sept. 12-28; Automobile 
Show, Paris, Oct. 1-10. 


Germany—Fall Trade Fair, Frankfurt, Aug. 30-Sept. 3. 


Great Britain—44th Motor Show, London, Oct. 21-31; World Trade 
Fair, London, Sept. 22-Oct. 3. 


Italy—41st Motor Show, Turin, Nov. 4-14; 6th Exhibition of Electronics, 
Nuclear Energy, Radio, Television and Films, Rome, late June through 
August. 


The Netherlands—Trade Fair for Pharmaceutical and Chemical 
Machinery, Utrecht, Oct. 12-17. 


Switzerland—Autumn Trade Fair, Zurich, Sept. 24-Oct. 4. 


For complete details, write to the Union des Foires Internationales, 
7 Avenue George V, Paris 8, France. 


If there’s a candidate for engineering school in your family, he still has 
a chance to get into a good one next September, according to a national 
survey. Most engineering colleges, including many of the best, can accom- 
modate more students than they now have or expect to enroll. Job pros- 
pects after graduation are good, too; federal manpower experts predict a 
shortage of 9,000 to 10,000 engineers each year in the next decade. 


The American Emergency Committee for Tibetan Refugees, Inc., headed 
by Lowell Thomas, has issued an appeal for money to meet medical needs, 
as well as for food, clothing, and other supplies. If you want to help, you 
can send your contribution to the committee at 17 Park Ave., New York 16. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the May 23, 1959, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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At the Youngstown, Ohio, Municipal Airport, a test 
panel of USS Cyclone Chain Link Fabric was set up. 
This Cyclone Fabric was then subjected to the extreme 
temperature and pressure created by the jet blast from 
a Convair F-102A “Delta Dagger” fighter. 

After the test, the piece of fabric was carefully checked 
to determine the degree of damage. There was none... 
proving that steel is a superior fence metal. 

Wherever you install fence—at an industrial plant, 
along a highway, or at a municipal project—there is 


Cyclone Fence Dept. 
American Steel & Wire 
Division of 

United States Steel 


Waukegan, Illinois « Sales Offices Coast to Coast 
United States Steel Export Company, Distributors Abroad 


EDO ~ 





(ss) Cyclone Steel Fence withstands 
extreme temperature and pressure from jet blast! 


always the possibility of fire or impact. A grass fire could 
break out or a vehicle could accidentally crash into a 
fence. And the fence that has proved it can stand up 
under all these conditions is USS Cyclone Steel Fence. 

When you deal with Cyclone you are dealing with the 
most experienced fence manufacturer in the world. This 
experience combined with the research and engineering 
facilities of United States Steel, assures you of quality 
products at the lowest possible cost. 


oe FOR FREE BOOKLET ON USS CYCLONE FENCE———— 












USS and Cyclone are registered trademarks 









Cyclone Fence, American Steel & Wire 
Dept. 4-59, 614 Superior Avenue, N. W. 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Send free booklet featuring Cyclone Fence: 





Addr 





City Zone State 
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WHAT YEAR CAR 


Regardless of year, chances 


Sess 


amare i are that The Budd Com- 
pany had a hand in its 
manufacture ...we have had for more 


than 40 years. 

Currently, Budd makes and assembles 
all the bodies of the Thunderbird. For 
Chrysler, DeSoto, Plymouth and Chev- 
rolet, Budd supplies chassis frames. 

Budd also supplies major parts and 
assemblies for Chevrolet, Rambler, Lin- 
coln, the Lark, the Hawk and Chrysler cars. 

Drive a truck? Budd supplies body 


6) — 


DO YOU DRIVE? 


parts for many and wheels for all major 
truck manufacturers. 

Budd is also the leading independent 
supplier of tools, dies, jigs and fixtures to 
the automotive industry. 

These contributions to America-on- 
wheels come from the automotive division 








of The Budd Company. Evidence of 


Budd’s International interests and the 
company’s progress in diversification 
appear on the opposite page. For further 
information about these developments 
write The Budd Company, Phila. 32, Pa. 
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Philadelphia « Detroit 
Gary « Inglewood 
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iP ‘S) Tatnall Measuring Systems Com- 
Cs) pany, a subsidiary of The Budd 

Company, concerns itself with a 
reai n where stresses and strains have to be 
me:.ured in colors...or in infinitesimal 
units of electricity translated into thou- 
sancths of an inch. Tatnall experts also 
service delicate testing equipment .. . this 
man is calibrating a high temperature test- 
ing machine while it is in operation... 
a precision task comparable to adjusting a 
fine watch. 





aa The Railway Division of 

The Budd Company pro- 
vides the world with the finest in rolling 
stock .. . gleaming stainless steel passenger 
cars. The skills and engineering which made 
these possible are also directed to the mak- 
ing of weapons ground support equipment 
like this nose cone carrier for the Atlas 
missile and large quantities of jet engine 
components. 























The International Division of The 

Budd Company provides a source 

of Budd skills and methods for 
nations all over the world. Eleven European 
automobile manufacturers and eight foreign 
railway car builders look to Budd for engi- 
neering experience in the production of tools, 
dies, jigs, and fixtures needed in their exact- 
ing operations. In Australia, for example, 
you'll find stainless steel railway cars pro- 
duced by one of Budd’s foreign car builders. 





The Defense Division of The Budd 
Company contributes Budd skills, 
engineering, and manufacturing 
methods to all of America’s defense indus- 
tries. It produces such extremely precise 
things as this nuclear reactor component 
... possible because of the abilities of gen- 
erations of engineering experts who have 
built our company. 








The Nuclear Systems Division of The 

Budd Company has the distinction 
e of being one of the highest capacity 
commercial radiation handling facilities in 
the country. Radioactive materials, and 
equipment for their use, go from this divi- 
sion to industries everywhere. This light 
portable radiography machine permits one 
man to carry the equivalent of a two-million 
volt X-ray machine wherever it’s needed 
throughout his company’s plant. 





Continental-Diamond Fibre Cor- 
poration, a subsidiary of The Budd 
Company, extracts the promise of- 
fered by plastics, vulcanized fibre, mica and 
Teflon*. Here, copper sheeting is. prepared 
for mating with plastic ...to provide 
printed electrical circuit material for every- 
thing from television sets to spacecraft. 


*Registered Du Pont trademark. 
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Detroit Capitalizes on the Surge} " 


With heavy trucks boomier than autos, thanks partly § 
to removal of a length-limit barrier by the Central states (map), | 
the Big Three auto makers are vying with the truck specialists. 
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It’s not just your imagination that 
iore trucks like the behemoths above 
e booming down the nation’s high- 
ays. Sales of trucks have been even 
ore sprightly than auto sales lately, 
nd the bounce has been most notice- 
le at the two extremes—among the 
nallest trucks and the biggest. 

At the top of the size scale, where 
the market has doubled in five years, 
ales have been given added zip by new 
eniency on the part of states, making 
it possible for longer and heavier rigs 
to travel their roads (map, left). 

Meantime, there has been churning 
mong the truck makers. Volkswagen 
started from scratch a few years ago 
with its pint-sized commercial vehicles 
to take sixth place in 1958 truck regis- 
trations (BW—Aug.16'58,p104). At the 
other extreme Detroit’s Big Three auto 
companies have splashed enthusiastically 
into the production of the giants—a type 
of truck that until 10 years ago was 
pretty much the private preserve of 
specialists such as Mack, White, and 
International Harvester. In doing so, 
Detroit has had to take on marketing 
ways different from its practices with 
passenger cars. 
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‘in Sales of Highway Giants 


(he independent truck makers, for 
their part, have been engaging in a mild 
spree of mergers, partly in defense 
against Detroit. And all hands have 
been scrambling to improve the product. 


|. Fast Ride to Recovery 


For all its current vigor, the truck 
industry didn’t escape the recession. In 
1958, fewer new trucks were registered 
than in any year since 1946. But com- 
pared with the year before, the figures 
sagged less sickeningly for trucks than 
for autos—and ever since truck sales 
began turning the corner, with the help 
of improving farm incomes and business 
activity, toward the end of 1958, re- 
covery has been faster. 

Auto deliveries at retail picked up 
25% over 1958 in the first quarter of 
1959, but trucks went ahead 34%. Sales 
in April gained so much momentum 
that the increase for the first four 
months went to 30.2% for autos, 
38.6% for trucks. 

The ebullience shows up all over the 
industry. From January through April, 
ord sold 45.5% more trucks than in 
the same period last year, GMC 41.6%, 





2,418 cu. ft. CAPACITY 





How the Modern Truck Has Grown 
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3,060 cu. ft. 
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1960 


ACITY 


Chevrolet 40.9%, Willys 39%, 
Dodge 38.9%. White’s first-quart 
sales volume was the best in its 
year history. Mack took in more tha 
$70-million in net sales in the quart 
up from $54.7-million the year befor 
International Harvester, closed 90 da 
by a strike, in March regained the 
dustry’s No. 3 position, which it 
yielded to GMC in January and Ie! 
ruary. Studebaker trucks are benefiting 
from the success of the Lark. 

¢ Motive: Economy—E‘ssentially, 
tiny imported trucks and the highw 
monsters are both going strong for th 
same reason: They provide the most 
economical way to do a job. For th 
neighborhood deliveryman, a V« 
wagen with a 36-hp. air-cooled engine | 
highly efficient. The long-distan: 
hauler, on the other hand, wants hi 
vehicles to tote as much cargo as po 
sible as fast as possible—and with mini 
mum operating costs and no expensive 
down time for repairs en route. Thi 
means a heftier rig. 

Before the industry could build truck 
to meet these specifications, state leg 
islatures had to be persuaded t 
liberalize restrictions on weight and 
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It will pay you to investigate 
all of the many advantages of 
San Bernardino County in Southern California 
(America’s largest county, B.A.) 
We will custom tailor to your indi- 
vidual requirements, confidential 
market research studies, site analy- 
sis facts, regional data and any 
other requested material. No obli- 

gation, of course. 

Write on your company letterhead, in 
confidence to. . 

Art Groos/Director of Industry 
County Board of Trade Dept BW-2, 
San Bernardino, California 


Zincilate Saves 66% 
On 

Radar 
Tower 
Maintenance 


USAF PROTO 
Zincilate (Spec. 
MIL-P-26915) is 
approved as alter- 
nate to hot-dip 
(ASTM-A123) 
galvanize under 
Spec. MIL-T-26433, 
Towers, Temperate 
and Arctic. 





Under previous specifications, three coats 
of ordinary materials were required for 
maintenance of radar towers and radomes. 
Just one coat of Zincilate, accepted as alter- 
nate to hot-dip galvanize, now provides 
more complete, longer-lasting protection. 
That's a direct savings of 66% in time and 
materials, plus additional savings in money 
and manpower. 

Zincilating is the modern way to provide 
true galvanic protection for any product or 
structure, new or old, of any size or shape. 
Apply it anywhere, even in your own plant. 
Apply it any time, before, during or even 
after fabrication. Requires no special equip- 
ment. To be fully informed on galvanizing, 
you need the facts on Zincilating. 


*phone, wire or write 


Industrial Metal Protectives, Inc. 
411 Homestead Ave. + Dayton 8, Ohio » BA-2-6747 
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LIGHT 
(Under 
10,000 Ib. 
gross vehicle 
weight) 


. 148,741 . 


What Trucks 


(1958 Registrations in Weight Classes) 


. 187,316 .. 


38,618 .. 
. 29,200.. 
. 25,864 .. 
. 24,716.. 
. 22,178 .. 
, 8272.. 
. 1,496., 
. 3,319.. 


MEDIUM HEAVY EXTRA HEAVY 
(10,000- (16,000- (Over 
16,000 26,000 26,000 Ib, 
lb. GVW) lb. GVW) = GVW) 
51,522.. 7,021.. = 
7,850.. 47,242.. 3,429 
7,756.. 28,658.. 14,001 
6,688.. 15,444.. 4,101 
2,508.. 7,324.. 1,090 


.. 1,905.. 13,098 


-. 1,107.. 11,662 
172.. 525.. ~ 
604 .. S7.. - 
— .. 1,206 
Wiss 198.. 968 


TOTAL .......484,820,,77,102 ,,109,481,.49,555 


*White also includes Reo, Autocar, Diamond T, Freightliner, 


**Mack also includes Brockway. 
***Kenworth also includes Peterbilt. 


Dato; Automotive News from R. L. Polk & Co. 


length. As recently as 1956, a group 
of Central states banning truck-trailer 
combinations longer than 45 ft. formed 
a barricade for cross-country traffic. 
Now the legal maximum is 50 ft. every- 
where except in Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, and New Hampshire. 

Load limits have also been raised. To- 
day only five states bar rigs of 60,000 Ib. 
gross combination weight—Virginia, 
North Carolina, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
and Texas. More states are allowing 
trailer trains—more than one trailer be- 
hind a single tractor. Turnpikes are try- 
ing to lure truck trafic with gimmicks 
such as the New York Thruway’s exper- 
iment in permitting tractors to haul two 
35-ft. trailers. 
¢ Fatter Markup—When the law began 
smiling on bigger trucks, the nature 
of the nation’s truck population soon 
changed. In 1954, trucks of more than 
16,000 Ib. gross vehicle weight—heavies 
and extra heavies—made up only 11% 
of total registrations; by 1958, their 
share was 22%. Most of the gain was 
at the expense of the medium range— 
10,000 to 16,000 Ib. GVW. 


ll. Customized Selling 


The growth of the heavy market was 
tempting to Detroit. There’s more 
markup at both factory and retail in a 
$15,000 tractor than in a $2,500 light- 
weight—sufficiently so to yield more 
handsome profits, despite lower volume. 





©susiness weex 


By now, all of the Big Three aut 
makers have succumbed to the temp- 
tation. Chevrolet in 1956 announced 
its first heavv-dutv truck, a 24 tonner 
(BW—Mar.17°56,p78). Ford followed 
last vear with a line of extra-heavy 
trucks powered by three special gasoline 
engines engineered and tooled at a cost 
of around $15-million. 

Last week Dodge entered the Chrys- 

ler Corp.’s newest bid by displaying at 
the International Petroleum Exposition 
in Tulsa a giant new diesel highway 
tractor, equipped with an_ already 
proven Cummins engine. 
e New Approach—Traditionally, of 
course, Ford, Dodge, and Chevrolet had 
simply used their auto dealers to sell 
their trucks—for the most part pickups, 
panels, and the somewhat larger flatbed: 
and stakes. But selling the heavy trucks 
was a different problem requiring a dif 
ferent approach. 

“A truck is a utility like a machine 
tool,” says P. J. Monaghan, GM vice 
president and general manager of GMC 
Truck & Coach. Like a machine tool, 
a heavy truck must be tailored to the 
customer’s needs. For this reason, most 
of the truck specialists maintain sepa 
tate sales setups for the giants. 

As heavy trucks became more im- 
portant, GMC began offering in 1956 
two truck franchises—one for small 
trucks and another for heavies. But in 
addition to 3,000 dealerships, GMC has 
15 factory branch retail stores, mostly 
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THE CHANGING INDUSTRIAL PICTURE 


Two Easy-to-Grasp Reasons 


why the modern, practical answer 
to your trenching job is a 
John Deere Backhoe 


Two operating levers control all movements of boom, dipper stick, and 
bucket on the John Deere Backhoe—make operation as simple and fast as 
possible for the man who’s doing the digging. 


Plenty of other technical refinements are built in, too—many of them 
exclusively Deere—and all of them rating high with job superintendents. 


The accountant is another man kept well in mind in the design of John 
Deere Industrial Equipment. It’s his analysis of purchase price, depreciation, 
operation and maintenance expense, evaluated against what it takes to get 
the job done, that is putting more and more John Deere Industrial Power 
Units to work for an ever-growing group of users. 


Concise, factual information on the complete John Deere Industrial line, 
plus essentials of the John Deere Credit Plan, are available from your John 
Deere industrial dealer or by return mail. 


John Deere Industrial Division, Dept. 548, Moline, Illinois 


Gasoline and Diesel, Wheel and Crawler Units for: 
nos 


epa- Commercial Construction @ Logging and Clearing @ Home Building, Landscaping @ Roads and Streets 
Pit, Quarry, and Mine @ Oil and Gas @ Public Works @ Public Utilities ¢ Plumbing and Heating @ Manu- 

im- facturing and Warehousing 

956 

mall 

t in 


has jn. 
sty JOHN DEERE “Specialists in Low-Cost Power with a Heavyweight Punch’ 
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vulean/ materials 


One of a series 


Atianta 


You round a red earth hill, .and suddenly the skyline fills with 
buildings. Continue toward them, and you find yourself irre- 
sistibly caught up in the bustling, infectious excitement of this 


sophisticate among Southern cities. 








(N 
Face-lifting and expansion are as continuous in Atlanta as Y 
its ever-present conventions. And here, as in many major cities fata] bs 
throughout the Eastern and Mid-Continent United States, there Ws Sig 
are divisions of Vulcan Materials Company to supply the neces- 
sary basic construction materials. i} mers 
From Vulcan’s Stockbridge Stone Division and Concrete = | ' 
Pipe Division flow a steady stream of aggregates, ready-mixed =H \ 
concrete, blocks and bricks and concrete pipe to keep Atlanta on = 
eo 


growing. 

Builders everywhere look to Vulcan for these vital con- 
struction materials. Vulcan is also one of the country’s fastest- 
growing producers of industrial and agricultural chemicals, as 
well as an important source of quality electrolytic tin and high- 


yield steel scrap. ™ 


Vulcan has the advantages of a national organization and 




















supplies quality products with the fast, efficient, knowledgeable a z 
service that only local people can provide. 

With more than one hundred production facilities from the (ee 
Great Lakes to the Gulf, the Rockies to the Atlantic Seaboard... Ss 
Vulcan is organized to serve the builders of America better. 





~~ 


VULCAN MATERIALS COMPANY 


AN 


One Office Park ¢ Birmingham, Ala. 





VULCAN MATERIALS COMPANY : Birmingham Slag Division +» Chattanooga Rock Products Division 
Concrete Pipe Division » Consumers Company Division + Frontier Chemical Company Division + Lambert Bros. Division 
Stockbridge Stone Division + Teckote Corporation + Vulcan Detinning Division 


;| Company a 
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age wots ‘Sk _ : Reprints suitable for framing on request 


To The Solution 
of Management 
Men’s Problems 


weekly — closes 11 days in 


clues: 


Published: 
advance, 

Rate—$10.15 per line ($5.08 per line 
for position wanted ads), minimum 2 
Allow 5 average words as line; 
Count 2 words for box number. 


lines. 





ADDRESS BOX NO 
Classified Adv. Dir 
Send to office nearest you 
NEW YORK 36: P. O. BOX 12 
CHICAGO 11: 520 N. Michigan Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO 4: 68 Post St 


REPLIES TO: Bor No. 
of this publication. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Editor-writer, married, industrial back- 
ground, 18 years experience, three in Latin 
America, now employed by major firm in Los 
Angeles, seeking interesting industrial pub- 
lic relations position in Western States or 
abroad. PW-1611, Business Week 





Formerly Administrative Asst. To 
Army & Air Force tase level). 
duties Construct on & field 
single. PW-1731 Susiness Week. 


U.S.’s 
Varied 


operations, 


Mfg. Exec. Asst. or equiv.- —yg.mar'd. Mfg. 
eng., tool eng S yrs exp. BS Ind. man. Fl, 
German. PW- »6, Business Wee 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Free! Two fact-filled brochures tell how to 
publish your book, get 40% royalties, author 
recognition and publicity Write to Al Smith, 
Exposition Press, 386 4th Ave., N. Y. 16. 


Reduce Your Investment. Sell your used metal 
office furniture and office machines in good 
condition to a large manufac turer who is 
expanding. SS-1615, Business Wee 


Want an office in Switzerland? For your for- 
eign marketing or investment program. Profit 
of low taxes, bank secret, stable currency, 
neutrality. Independant, reliable Swiss law- 
yer, well experienced in international business 
offers services an office accommodations. 
Ask details with SS-1699, Business Week. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Merger—Small (presently 35-40 production 
employees) Electro-Mechanical manufactur- 
ing firm is interested in merging with sub- 
stantial company which has distributor sales 
so in the electrical and/or electronic 
Presently selling to several blue-chip 
‘accounts Shop has well equipped Tool 
Metal Stamping, Precision Machining, 
Injection and Compression Molding, Plating 
and Assembly Departments. Now developing 
proprietary items. Merger terms: Exchange 
of stock plus $250,000 working capital for 
expansion. This is a genuine opportunity for 
the right concern Will stand rigid investi- 
gation Principals only Reply to BO-1675, 
Business Week. 





PERSONNEL MANAGERS 
LOOKING FOR 


EXPERIENCED ENGINEERS... 
TECHNICAL PERSONNEL? 


Write us today for a free copy of 


“How You Can Reach 
The Experienced Engineer” 


It explains how you can pin point your 
employment advertisement to just those men 
with the job qualifications you want... 


Mr. Thomas Bender 

Classified Advertising Division 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
P. 0. Box 12, New York 36, 
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for the heavies. International Harvester 
avails itself of its farm equipment deal- 
ers, but most of its heavy trucks are sold 
through 175 factory-owned oulets. Mack 
and White both sell about half their 
trucks through factory branches, the rest 
through distributors. One exception 
to the trend is the Kenworth Div. of 
Pacific Car & Foundry, a Seattle maker 
of virtually custom-built diesel tractors, 
which has 23 U.S. distributors, only 
two factory branches. 

¢ GMC’s Example—For its debut in 
heavy trucks, Ford chose to adopt the 
GMC system of heavy truck franchises. 
It set out to find 300 to 350 heavy 
truck dealers out of its 7,000 car out- 
lets—and by now has signed up 270. 

Meanwhile, Ford has backed up the 
dealers with sales engineers to tailor a 
rig to a customer's needs and service 
instructor-representatives to follow 
through and to train mechanics. 
¢ Dodge System—As for Dodge, it 
started establishing in 1957 a series of 
Dodge Truck Centers to function like 
franchised wholesale distributors. So far 
23 are in operation—about two-thirds 
of the goal, according to W. C. Han- 
way, Jr., Dodge truck sales manager. 
The centers carry an inventory of hea WV 
and four-wheel-drive trucks to which 
any Dodge dealer can bring a prospect, 
and they also offer service help. Conse- 
quently, they make it unnecessary for 
the dealer to maintain an expensive 
inventory. 

Up to now, Chevrolet hasn’t gone 
into specialized extra-heavy trucks; so 
it hasn’t needed a new marketing or- 
ganization. Industry sources think it’s 
unlikely to do so because it would be 
encroaching on its cousin GMC. 


Smaller Fry Get Together 


Among the independent truck spe- 
cialists, there has been a flurry of merg- 
ers—apparently in response to the stiffen- 
ing competition from Detroit. 

Cleveland’s White Motor Co. started 
the trend several years ago by acquiring 
Sterling Motor Truck Co. and Autocar. 
In 1957, White took over Reo from 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass, and last year 
Diamond T Motor Car Co. joined the 
family. 

White has dropped the Sterling 
name, but after arranging to market in 
the East the Consolidated Freightways’ 
gigantic Freightliner, it scores sales of 
extra heavies second only to Interna- 
tional’s. 

Mack Trucks picked up Brockway 
Motor Co. in 1956, and by this time it 
qualifies as the largest producer of diesel 
rigs. Pacific Car & Foundry, parents of 
the Kenworth, last vear absorbed Dart 
Truck Co. of Kansas City, a builder of 
off-highway earthmoving and mining 
trucks, and Peterbilt Motors Co. of 
Oakland, Calif., which makes over-the- 


road trucks. Both operations are being 
expanded under the new mantle. 

Of the remaining independents, the 
largest is Divco-Wayne Corp.—the prod- 
uct of a 1957 merger of Divco, a manu- 
facturer of delivery trucks, and Wayne 
Works, a maker of school bus, hearse, 
and ambulance bodies. 


IV. New Look in Trucks 


With all this activity, it’s not sur- 
prising that the manufacturers have 
also been vying to improve their prod- 
ucts. Since 1955, there have been more 
changes in trucks than in any com- 
parable previous period. 

For example, cabs are growing shorter 
to leave more usable length for cargo. 
International and GMC offer a cab- 
over-engine tractor only 48 in. long. 
White’s Mack’s 51 
in. 

There’s a trend toward lightweight 

materials, too. White uses glass fiber 
for its 50-in. cab, and GMC and Ken- 
worth mold parts such as fenders, 
hoods, and grills out of the same sub- 
stance. International and others make 
extensive use of aluminum and mag- 
nesium. Fruehauf and_ Trailmobile 
both sell trailers with interchangeable 
components of aluminum or steel. 
e Power Plants—The truck makers are 
introducing new engines. Ford was first 
in Detrost to make a special gasoline en- 
gine for trucks, in place of beefed-up 
auto engines. Early this year, GM’s De- 
troit Diesel Div. unveiled some new 
and powerful lightweight diesels (BW— 
Jan.10°59,p54), and Cummins Engine 
Co., builder of 56% of truck diesels, 
will be showing a new V-8 by yearend. 
Mack and International have also added 
new engines recently. 

Among optional extras, GMC has 
had some success in selling air suspen- 
sion, and power steering is in demand 
for heavy off-highway use. GM’s Alli- 
son Div. offers the only heavy-truck 
automatic transmission, sold under sev- 
eral names by Ford, Chevvv, GMC, 
Dodge, and Reo. 

To date, the only domestic reaction 

Volkswagen’s flush of success with 
its tiny delivery truck has been the In- 
ternational Metro Mite, launched last 
vear. Ford imports a small truck from 
England. 
¢ Prognosis—The truck industry is con- 
fident its prosperity will continue. By 
the end of 1958, 47% of the trucks 
on the road were more than seven years 
old and ripe for replacement. Other 
bullish factors include the growth of 
suburbs and industrial areas away from 
railroads, roadbuilding, and supported 
farm income. And even though ail 
“piggvback”’ freight could hurt builders 
of over-the-road trucks, it is good news 
for makers of trailers and medium to 
heavy trucks. END 
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Display rooms, sales offices, storage or manufac- 
turing—whatever your building requirements, in- 
vestigate the most complete and flexible line of 
metal buildings available today— Parkersburg 
Metal Buildings. These metal buildings offer the 
very features you really want—permanent con- 
struction, functional design, minimum mainte- 
nance and, above all, highest quality throughout. 
For business use, they can be insulated and then 
finished with the materials that best reflect your 
operations. 

Parkersburg Metal Buildings are clear-span, 
precision-fabricated units available in virtually 
any shape or size. They can be delivered quickly 
to your job site with all materials ready for imme- 
diate assembly. There’s no field-welding and there’s 
a minimum of on-the-job fitting—for faster, lower 
cost erection. 

Get all the latest facts before you approve any 
building plans, See your nearby Parkersburg dealer 
today or write, call or wire for new Data Book 
BD-958-4. 


PARKERSBURG @ METAL BUILDINGS 


THE PARKERSBURG RIG AND REEL COMPANY «+ BUILDING DIVISION +» PARKERSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA 


Metal Buildings? 
Get the latest facts 
before you 0.K. 

any plans 








Seeing invisible danger. At Liberty Mutual’s Research Center, a 
team of industrial hygienists test a new welding process for toxic 
vapors. Purpose: to produce healthier shop environment, closer control 
of loss, lower compensation costs. 


New ways Liberty Mutual provides 


Protection in depth 





to safeguard your people...to cut 


workmen’s compensation insurance costs 


If you have a series of accidents, your compen- 
ati i rance costs can ¢g substantially. : og 

sation Insurance costs can go up substanti ally First steps to recovery. Many severely injured employees of Libert 
At Liberty Mutual. we can help you prevent policyholders make use of Liberty’s two rehabilitation centers. Heré 
accidents and losses by making available a patients help themselves recover and return to work. To date, 88' 

: cited of the 5,534 persons treated here were substantially improved. 
wide range of extra skills and services. 

We call this protection in depth. It includes 

ergs ‘ en, ; ’ mor 
two rehabilitation centers . . . a staff of more Do you have a traffic-control program for your power trucks? 
50) trained c ' industrial h Liberty engineer can check your plant for physical and operationa 
than 450 trained engineers . . . industrial hy- traffic hazards. He’ll make a detailed study, show you how to rout 
giene programs to maintain healthful working traffic safely — even help you set up a driver-training program 
environment. These plus all the other resources Result: fewer accidents, lower compensation costs. 
behind protection in depth are backed by the 
experience and dollars of the largest writer of 
compensation insurance. 

Over the years, protection in depth has 
helped Liberty policyholders save money two 
ways: through reduced rates and through more 
than $491 million in dividends returned. You 
can buy protection in depth only from Liberty 


Mutual. Contact us today for further details. 
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Look for more from 


LIBERTY MUTUAL 


...the company that stands by you 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY + LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY + HOME OFFICE: e0STON. 
Types of imswrance Workmen 1 Compensation, Liaduity, Growp Accident and Health, Automodde, Fire. Inignd Marine, Crama, Homeowners’ 
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‘NEW PRODUCTS 





Show Goes On—By Punchcard 


Automatic system handles 
lights for entire production, with 
up to 150 changes. 


Manipulating the stage lighting for a 
iow keeps a three-man crew hopping. 
\ director may call for as many as 100 
to 150 changes of possibly 200 differ- 
ut lights during a performance. But 
new punched card system (pictures) 
romises to make life easier for the 
\arried stage electrician. It was devel- 
ped by Century Lighting, Inc., New 
: ork, and is known as an infinite preset 
stem. 

Ordinarily, stage lights are hooked 
p to panels containing dimmer con- 
ols for each light. These controls 
e set manually for each lighting set 
p, or cue, during the play. The systems 
yw generally in use make it possible to 
reset as many as 10 cues, but the con- 
ols are still set by hand. And during 
hearsals, when the director is continu- 
lly changing the lighting until he gets 
ist the effects he wants, everyone has 
» wait while the electricians write 
lown the final control settings for each 
ight. 

* How It Works—Under Century's 
ew system, almost all of the work is 
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done automatically. A mechanism in 
the control panel can sense the settings 
for each light, and on the push of a 
button, program them on a punched 
card. The final series of cards repre- 
sents the complete lighting instructions 
for the show. 

During the performance, the cards 
are fed into the controller, which reads 
them and automatically adjusts the 
dimmer controls for each light in each 
succeeding cue. The operator still must 
flip a switch in changing from one cue 
to another, since the tempo of a play 
changes enough from performance to 
performance to make it impractical to 
employ a completely automatic arrange- 
ment. 

e Market—Somewhat ironically, Broad- 
wav theaters will not be the first to 
benefit from the new system, since 
most of them still are operating on 
direct current. First customers for the 
new system are expected to be tele- 
vision studios, well-off schools, and 
theaters outside New York. Cost of the 
system will be $650 per light control 
circuit (about the same as price per cir- 
cuit for control boards in which 10 
lighting changes can be preset manu- 
ally), plus $8,000 for the card puncher 


and reader. 


LONE MANUAL ACTION in Century 
system is speed control, because show’s 
playing pace varies from night to night. 


CARD IS PUNCHED with the entire pro- 
graming of stage lights. Controls do the rest. 


AT DRESS REHEARSAL, lights are ad- 
justed to the final nuance for the cards. 
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“Small’’ Size... Big Producer 


Although this Model S-7 scraper is the smallest built by 
Euclid, it’s big in performance and productive capacity. 
And because it has such good maneuverability this ‘‘Euc’”’ 
is a versatile machine for a wide range of work. 


Powered by a 148 h. p. diesel with Torqmatic Drive, the 
Model S-7 carries a heaped load of 9 cu. yds. (7 yds. struck) 
at speeds up to 23 m.p.h. Torque converter with semi- 
automatic transmission permits full power shift from one 
speed range to another. Hydraulic lever action provides 
fast, independent control of bowl, apron and ejector. 


**Euc’”’ S-7 scrapers have proved their versatility on all 
kinds of jobs all over the world . . . stockpiling coal and 
other materials . . . land improvement and conservation 

. road, airport and dam construction . . . grading for 
plant sites and housing developments . . . railroad con- 
pipeline work . .. sanitary land fill... 


mine aod quarry operations. 


struction... 


The Euclid dealer in your area has facts and figures on 
the S-7 . . . compare its production and cost per ton or 
yard moved with your present methods or machines. 
You’ll find there are a lot of reasons why Euclid are 
your best investment. 


EUCLID 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
Cleveland 17, Ohio 





EUCLID 


Euclid (Great Britain) Ltd., Lanarkshire, Scotland 


;..@ complete line of equipment for heavy earthmoving, mining, logging and many industrial operations . . . 
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Truck Trailer Slices 


Cargo-Handling Time 


A new tvpe of truck trailer (above) 
loads or unloads a 40,000-lb. cargo in 
a minute or less. The Straddle Traile: 
is something of a cross between a stand- 
ard trailer and‘a lumber carrier. In- 
stead of a bottom, it has a pair of steel 
arms with flanges that squeeze, lift, and 
hold the freight; the trailer simply backs 
over a palletized load and lifts it into 
place. 

The cradling effect of the trailer’s 
squeeze-and-lift arms makes it well- 
suited for fragile cargo such as crated 
fruit and eggs. Its inventor, Denver 
businessman Chester C. Clifton, savs 
one unit moved 28,000 boxes of apples 
in 24 hours over a 10-mile haul. Gates 
Rubber Co. of Denver, which used one 
of the first units to haul tires, reports 
it would have taken six conventional 
trailers and 50 man-hours to do the job 
one Straddle Trailer and driver did in 
each eight-hour shift. 

Clifton also provides a hydraulic ele- 
vator to lift a cargo from a standard 
truck-loading dock to the ground so 
the Straddle Trailer can move over it. 

The trailer comes in 20,000-, 30-000-, 
and 40,000-lb. versions and costs $8,500 
f.o.b. Dearborn, Mich. The manufac- 
turer is Straddle Trailer Co., 1701 East 
Louisiana Ave., Denver. 


Recorder Tells Whether 
All-Wool Is a Yard Wide 


A new device announced this week 
by Matrix Controls Co., Inc., of Sum- 
merville, N. J., simplifies a measuring 
job that has always plagued the textile 
and needle trades industries. The de- 
vice gauges the width of fabrics as they 
come off finishing operations or unroll 
from bolts. It’s difficult to take the 
measure of soft cloth because the edges 
of the fabrics curl up if they hit the 
least resistance, and optical or air tech- 
niques tend to get clogged with lint. 
The Margin Meter teams up a couple 
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sales of lumber, 
building materials 
and hardware were 
meade in the Land 
of Plenty and its 
bordering states... 


In 1957, retail sales for lumber, building materials and 
hardware in the Land of Plenty and the states directly border- 
ing it amounted to $5,409,227,000. Which means that this 
huge market accounted for nearly 40‘/ of the $13.8 billion 
U.S. retail total for this classification of products. 

And total retail sales — all classifications — in this market 
amounted to $82.2 billion, over 41‘/, of the nation’s $200 
billion total. 

Here is a market of 74,066,000 people — a great part of 
the nation’s population — representing 21,115,000 households. 
Per capita effective buying income?* is high. In fact, of the 
200 counties leading the nation in per capita effective buying 
income, 91 are in the Land of Plenty and its bordering states. 

If you want to reach this vast, rich market with a new 
plant or warehouse, let the Norfolk and Western’s plant 
location specialists know your requirements and they will give 
you specific data about good sites. No obligation, and your 
inquiry will be kept confidential. 

All figures from Sales Management's Survey 
of Buying Power. 


* Disposable income available for spending. 


Write, Wire or Call: 


L. E. Ward, Jr., Manager 

Industrial and Agricultural Dept. 

Division B-838 (Phone DIamond 4-1451, Ext. 474) 
Norfolk and Western Railway 

Roanoke, Virginia 


opotk-- Weslowe. 


For quick, competent assistance on shipping problems—talk with the N&W freight traffic 
Sales and Service representajive nearest you . . . in one of 39 key cities across the U. S. 








(Advertise 


The man from Cunningham & Walsh 





ment) 


Portrait of the artist at work. In one respect, art director Nick 
Pappas is like all C&W creative, television and account people. He 
regularly goes out and sells behind a retail counter. These thousands 
of hours a year we work at the point of sale help our advertising 
make more retail sales all year ’round. Cunningham & Walsh Inc. 
New York + Chicago + Detroit + Los Angeles * San Francisco 
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Women love 


><" APPLIANCES 
with the new 


no-Kn0f. 
Coiled Cord! 


No-Knot Appliance 
Coiled Cords are 
winning “popularity 
contests’’ with women 
everywhere! Safer 
neater, self-storing 
—everything’s new about 
no-Knot Cords. A con- 
venience proven on a 
million phones . . . now 
ready to give your ap- 
pliances the same extra 
mass-appeal. No need to 
redesign your products 
add no-Knot Cords anytime. 


“ > Y Coat 
2 —_ — 


Now available in HPN, Type SP and Types 
SV, SJ... covering full appliance range. 
















For FREE Sample clip this coupon, attach to 
your letterhead, sign your name and mail to: 


CORDS LIMITED 


Division of Essex Wire Corporation 
DeKalb, Illinois 














Numbers game, 
Easy to play. 
Goes between the city 
and the state. 
On the letter. 
It’s the zone. 


Makes your mail go faster. 
Ours 4s 3 6 
. 
What’s yours? 
Let everyone know. 
BUSINESS WEEK 
330 W. 42nd St. 


New York 36, N. Y. 











of high-precision potentiometers— vari- 
able resistors that feed a \ arying voltage 
to a recorder that indicates the width 
of the cloth—with ultra-lightweight 
wands sensitive to feathertouch contact. 
The wands, made of polished high- 
strength steel, won’t snag, are flexible, 
and virtually indestructible. They ride 
along the edge of the material without 
a ruffle, and compensate automatic: ally 
if the fabric moves. 

The gentle touch enables the Margin 
Meter to total up a constant record of 
width along the yardage and to locate 
narrow sections. Such a record will en- 
able manufacturers to guarantee mini- 
mum widths of the fabric to within 4 
in. In layout, a small error can mean 
the difference between profit and loss 
for the manufacturer. 

The Margin Meter can also give the 
span of almost any type of continuous 
sheet—from transparent plastics or papet 
to metal screening or foils. 

The device is priced from $1,430 to 
$1,750, depending on recorder acces- 
sories 
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Huge motorized wheels developed by 
General Electric for off-the-road vehicles 
have electric traction motors built into 
their hubs. Vehicles using them won't 
need transmissions, axles, or gearshifts. 
Power for the wheels comes from a 
single direct-current generator driven 
by the vehicle’s engine; the motorized 
wheel is intended “for 60-ton haulers 
for open-pit mining and large-scale con- 
struction work 

* 
Inspection of freight car axles may be 
simplified by an _ ultrasonic probe 
mounted in a three-wheeled vehicle that 
runs alongside railroad tracks. The unit 
bounces ultrasonic waves off the sides 
of the axle in an angular pattern de 
signed to insure maximum coverage; 4 
flaw in the axle breaks the pattern and 
activates a warning light. The operator 
can inspect over 600 axles a day with- 
out leaving the vehicle. Manufacturer 
Sperry Products, Inc., Danbury, Conn 
Price about $7,000. 

¥ 
A new medium-sized jet engine for 
medium- and short-range commercial 
aircrafts is in final development stages 
at General Electric’s Aircraft Gas ‘Tur- 
bine Dept. in Evandale, Ohio. The 
turbofan jet engine, the CJ 810, will 
push short-range airliners of the size 
of the Boeing 727 and Douglas DC-9 
up to 500 mph. for distances “from 200 
to 1,500 miles. The engine will be 
in production by 1962. Pratt & Whit- 
ney has a competitive engine on the 
drawing boards, according to industry 
sources 
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The Flow of Cash Steps Up 


Some surprising forecasts are being made of the 
amount of cash that business will generate from 
internal sources in the next four years. The McGraw- 
Hill Economics Dept. predicts (BW—May16’59,p47) 
that depreciation allowances will rise 20%, to 
$25.9-billion, by 1962. This would allow manufac- 
turing industries, for example, to cover more than 
90% of their present capital spending plans from 
depreciation allowances alone. 

These figures have some important implications 
—for the short and the long run: 

They suggest that this week’s rise in the prime 
rate may not limit the recovery in capital spend- 
ing this year because business is generating so much 
cash on its own. 

They suggest that, for three or four years to 
come, business will have a powerful incentive to 
step up its spending for plant modernization. 

They demonstrate the enormous power of liberal 
tax treatment of depreciation as a mechanism for 
encouraging economic growth. Business today owes 
much of its favorable cash position to the 1954 tax 
‘ law that permitted more rapid write-off of new 
investment. 

And, finally, they prove once more that the 
astonishing growth of the U.S. in the postwar 
period need not be a temporary thing. The whole 
U. S. economy, in fact, is geared to expansion. The 
danger is not that it will overstrain itself by grow- 
ing too fast but that it will set its goals too low 
and fail to use the capacity for growth that is a 
built-in feature of our system. 


Fair Trade—for Whom? 


By a 20-9 vote, the House Commerce Committee 
las approved Rep. Oren Harris’ bill to legalize 
retail price fixing on a national basis. 

By the simple expedient of issuing “notices,” a 
manufacturer or distributor of a brand-named prod- 
uct could require retailers, regardless of state laws, 
to sell the product at a specified price. Individual 
contracts with retailers aren’t necessary. What’s 
more, this latest version of the so-called “fair trade” 
laws would be far simpler to enforce than its pred- 
ecessors. In fact, since the bill takes the form of 
an amendment to the Federal Trade Commission 
Act, the FTC is afraid it could be required to assist 
manufacturers and dealers in prosecuting violators, 
even though the FTC is dead set against the bill. 

The bill is an obvious weapon to plug the loop- 
holes of the McGuire Act, which permits states to 
use “fair trade” laws. But last year many manu- 
facturers dropped factory-fixed prices when the 
state laws proved unenforceable. The Harris bill 
would solve that sticky problem. 

Such a bill, backed by a powerful lobby of small 
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retailers, has no place in the kind of economy we 
enjoy today. Perhaps in the depressed 1930s a 
case could have been made for fixing minimum 
prices on national brands. But there are already 
too many built-in ratchets in our economy that keep 
pushing prices upwards—farm supports, protective 
tariffs, commodity subsidies, loan guarantees, wage 
escalators. The Harris bill would be another. It is 
an anachronism which, in the long run, would not 
help the manufacturer, the dealer, the national 
economy—or the consumer. 

Fortunately, there is not much danger of the 
bill becoming law. But the philosophy behind it— 
which, in effect, legalizes price fixing—is danger- 
ous. It is symptomatic of the kind of thinking 
that has given protection to too many special groups. 


Stockpiles Run Over 


There’s something of a hue and cry over the 
size and future of the government’s military stock- 
piling program. It has now reached almost the 
proportions of the farm surplus program (page 104). 

The stockpile has $8-billion worth of commodities 
—of which $4-billion is in excess, according to the 
Office of Civil & Defense Mobilization, which sets 
the stockpile requirements. What’s more, under 
current programs we are committed to buy another 
$2-billion worth of material in the next few years; 
practically none of this is needed, says OCDM. 

How did the program get into its present swollen 
state? For one thing, just as Sherman tanks and 
propeller-driven fighter planes have become obsolete 
because of changes in warfare concepts and tech- 
nology, so do stockpile materials. In addition, the 
OCDM, in recalculating the needs of the stockpile, 
recently cut back its goals from a five-year supply 
of strategic materials to a three-year supply. We 
shouldn’t shed too many tears over surplus created 
this way because this is simply one of the con- 
sequences we faced when we started out. 

But the other reason the program has too much 
surplus is because it has deviated from its function 
of providing national security insurance; Congress 
has hit upon it as a new tool to help stabilize com- 
modity prices. 

It seems to us that there are two solutions to 
our present stockpile problems. First, we should 
start disposing of some of our surplus stocks. How- 
ever, this should be done in a way that doesn’t 
disrupt commodity markets. And if we don’t get 
the best prices, that’s not too important. After all, 
we bought the material for insurance, not resale. 

Secondly, Congress should stop using the stock- 
pile program as a means of stabilizing various com- 
modity markets. This should never have started 
and should be stopped now. 
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New kind of fighter 
thinks while it tlies £ 


Called our most deadly interceptor, 
Convair’s F-106 Delta Dart is virtu- 
ally a flying brain. It is automatically 
guided to its target area, where its 
own electronic system zeroes it on 
the kill. It readies and fires its own 
weapons, and can even navigate itself 
to a pre-selected base. 

As a vital step in making steel parts 
in these jets more durable, Convair 
heats them, then cools them in an oil 
bath. Quality, however, was uneven 
until a product of Shell Research was 
put to work. 

Shell’s product, a remarkable 
quenching oil, is used for the precise 
control it permits during cooling of the 
hct steel. Temperature drops quickly 
at first, then, slowly tapers off. te- 
sult: the steel parts attain an ideal 
hardness without risk of cracking or 
distortion. 

The same Shell Research which 
helps increase the efficiency of indus- 
try assures you more for your money 
wherever you see the Shell name and 
trademark. ©1959 MPAT 


Leaders in Industry rely on 
Shell Industrial Products 


’ 


Convair, a Division of General Dynamics, 
makes jet parts more durable with the aid of 
a special oil developed by Shell Research. 
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C envair SSO amd BOO CJet-Limers 


YEARS AHEAD FOR YEARS TO COME 


Superior speed is just one of the many exclusive features of the 
General Dynamics’ Convair 880 and 600 Jet-Liners. The 880 and 600 
are the only jet-liners that have the advantage of engines built by 
General Electric. With improvements in design that are as much as 
five years ahead of other jet transports now in production, Convair 
Jet-Liners offer assurance that advanced engineering and develop- 
ment will bring you jet travel that is years ahead for years to come! 


CONVAIR 
vo. GENERAL DYNAMICS RPO! >N 


First to offer Convair 880 or 600 Jet-Liner service will be TWA, DELTA, TRANSCONTINENTAL (Argentina), REAL-AEROVIAS (Brazil), S.A.S., SWISSAIR, AMERICAN 














